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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Notes on Transliteration 
Vmvel-Soiinds 

a has the sound of a in ‘ woman,’ 
a has the sound of a in ‘ father.’ 

'e has the vowel-sound in ‘grey.’ 
i has the sound of i in ‘ pin.’ 

I has the sound of / in * police.’ 
o has the sound of a in ‘ bone.’ 
u has the sound of ti in ‘ bull.’ 
ti has the sound of u in ‘ flute.’ 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ‘ house.’ 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘bet’ and ‘hot’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Consonants 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as dy /, r, &c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir- 
able to embarrass the reader with them j and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the.i^rabi(^.^a strong guttural, has 
been represented by ^ instead 'qfy, iybich' is Vffen^ used. Secondly; 
it should be remarked that.aspldited consonants -are common; and, 
in particular, dh and th (ekeepi in Biifma) never, hS'e the sound of 
thin ‘this’ or ‘thin,’ but should"- be. pronounced as^in ‘woodhouse’ 
and ‘boathook.’ 
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Bwviese Words 

Bunnese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds ; — 

aw has the vowel-sound in * law.’ 

6 ahd u are pronounced as in German. 

gy IS pronounced afmosf iike /m ■'jewe/.’ 

ky is pronounced almost like eh in * church.’ 

th is pronounced in some cases as in ‘ this,’ in some cases as in 
‘thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of uw. Thus, ywa and pwe 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written yutoa and puwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of some places — e.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore — have obtained a popular hxity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India ; 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Notes on Money, Prices, Weights and Measures 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
with regard to money throughout the Gazetteer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Doum to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to ss,, or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after 1873, oning to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as is. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it rvas resolved in 1893 to close 
the mii^ts to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The intenfion was to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to u. ^d., and then introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £1. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on- 
Arards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignidcant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of ts. ^d . ; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as Ijefore 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. r,ooo 
= £100 — f = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state- 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through- 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. r, 00, 000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899 ; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to xd. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund — 40 seers ; 
one seer =16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2-057 lb., 
and the maund 82-28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer, 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. AVhen the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, whicli is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unkno^vn in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted— based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at is. 4^f. : i seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2s. ; 2 seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for 2s . ; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the GaseUeer either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Pardi Taluka.— Southernmost tatuka of Surat District, Bombay, 
lying between 20“ 17' and 20° 32' N. and 72® 50^ and 73® 7' E., with 
an area of 163 square miles. It contains one town, Pardj (population, 
5,483), the head-quarters; and 8r villages. The population in 1901 
was 61,691, compared with 58,245 in 1891. Land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to nearly lakhs. The taluka adjoins the 
Portuguese territory of Daman, and is for the most part an undulating 
plain sloping westwards to the sea. The fields are, as a rule, unenclosed. 
Pardi is divided into an infertile and a fertile region by the Kolak 
river. Its climate has a bad reputation. The annual rainfall, averaging 
72 inches, is the heaviest in the District. 

Pardi Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name in 
Surat District, Bombay, situated in 20° 31' N. and 72° 57' E., on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 
5,483. The town contains a dispensary and three schools, two (in- 
cluding an English school) for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 230 and 94 pupils. 

Parenda Taluk. — Crown t^lak in the west of Osmanabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 501 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including was 59,685, compared with 71,860 in 1891, 

the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The taluk contains 
112 villages, of which 6 are ja^r, and Parenda (population, 3,655) 
is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 amounted to i-8 lakhs. 
The soil is chiefly regar or black cotton soil. 

Parenda Village. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 16' N. and 
75® 27' E. Population (1901), 3,655. The fort, erected by MahmGd 
Gavan, the celebrated Bahmani minister, contains several large guns 
mounted on bastions. Parenda was the capital of the Nizam Shahis 
for a short time after the capture of Ahmadnagar by the Mughals in 
1605. It was besieged unsuccessfully by Shah Jahin’s general in 1630. 
It was, however, reduced by Aurangzeb during his viceroyalty of the 
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Deccan. The fortifications are in good order, but the old town is in 
ruins. Numerous ruins in the neighbourhood and the fort testify to 
the former populousness of the place. It now possesses a iahsil and 
police inspector’s office, a custom station, a school, and a taluk post 
office. 

Parganas, The Twenty-four. — District in Bengal. Ste Twenty- 
four Parganas. 

Parghat. — Old pass or route across the Western Ghats in Bombay, 
leading from S^tara District to Kolaba. Two villages, Far Far or Far 
Proper and Pet Par, situated 5 miles west of Mahabaleshwar and 
immediately south of Pratapgarh, give their name to and mark this old 
route into the Konkan, which goes straight over the hill below Bombay 
Point, and winds up a very steep incline with so many curves that it 
was named by the British the Corkscrew Pass. Passing through the 
two Pars, the farther line of the Western Ghats is descended by an 
equally steep path to the village of Piirghat in Kolaba District. This 
route was maintained practicable for cattle and the artillery of the 
period from vet)’ early times, and toll stations for the levy of transit 
duties as well as for defence were stationed at A-arious points. Afzal 
Khan, the Muhammadan general of the Sultan of Bijapur, brought his 
forces by this pass to the famous interA-iew at Pratapgarh, AA'here he AA*as 
murdered by Sivajl. Until the building of the Kumbharii road in 1864 
and the Fitzgerald Pass road in 1876, the Parghat Avas the only highAvay 
leading from Satara to the Konkan. 

Pargp * — 'niuk in MahbQbnagar District, Hyderabad State, Avith an 
area of 220 square miles. The population in ipor, including 
Avas 31,425, compared AA’ith 22,008 in 1891, It contains yt A’illagcs, 
of Avhich 22 areyVr^/-. Pargi (population, 2,361) is the head-quarters. 
TJie land revenue in 1901 Avas Rs. 48,000. In 1905 tliis taluk ivas 
enlarged by the addition of villages from the Koilkonda and Jedcherla 
taluks^ and now contains 114 kliaka villages. 

Parichhatgarh. — ToAA’n in the hlaAvana taksil of Meerut District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 59' N. and 57' E., 14 miles east 
of Meerut city. Population (igoi), 6,278. The fort round AA’hich the 
town is built lays claim to great antiquity; tradition ascribes its con- 
struction to Parikhshit, grandson of Arjuna, one of the liA’e PandaA’a 
brethren in the Mahabharata, to whom is also attributed the foundation 
of the toiAH. The fort AA’as restored by Raja Nain Singh on the rise of 
Gujar poAA'er in the eighteenth centur)’. It Avas dismantled in 1857, 
and is now used as a police station. The tOAvn is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, AA’ith an income of about Rs. 1,700. The trade is 
local. There are branches of the Church Missionary’ Society and the 

merican Methodist hlission, and tAA’o primary schools. 

Parkal.— Jn Karlmnagar District, Hyderabad State, with an 
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area.of 654 square miles. The population in 1901, includingyVr^w, was 
84,228, compared with 74,048 in 1891. The Muh contains 117 villages, 
of which 5 are ja^r\ and Ambal (population, 1,849) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 3'i lakhs. Rice is extensively 
raised by tank-irrigation. 

Parlakimedi Estate. — The largest permanently settled impartible 
estate in Ganjam District, Madras, lying in the west of the District, 
with an area of G14 square miles, and a population (1901} of 256,414. 
In 1903 the peshkash and cesses amounted to Rs. 1,05,900. 

The Raja claims descent from the Orissa Gajapatis. The whole 
Kimedi country, consisting of the present zamtndaris of Parlakimedi, 
Peddakimedi, and Chinnakimedi, was under one ruler until 1607 ; but 
in that year the Kimedi R5ja allotted Peddakimedi and Chinnakimedi 
to his -younger son, whose descendants subsequently divided them 
into the two existing zamlndaris of those names. The British first 
came into contact with the Parlakimedi family in 1768, when Colonel 
Peach led a detachment against Narayana Deo, the zaminddr, and 
defeated him at Jalmur. In 1799 the Company temporarily assumed 
control of the estate for breach of an engagement. Re.stored to the 
family, this difficult country was tlie scene of continued disturbances 
for many years. In 1816 it was ravaged by Pindaris 5 in r8r9 it was 
found necessary to send a Special Commissioner, Mr. Thackeray, to 
quell a rising in it ; while in 1833 a field force was sent under General 
Taylor, and peace was not finally restored till 1835. No further 
disturbance took place for twenty years, but in 1856-7 the employment 
of a small body of troops was again necessary to restore order. 

The estate was under the management of the Court of Wards from 
1S30 to 1890, owing to the incapacity of two successive Rajas. When 
the estate was taken under management there was no money in hand 
and the feshkash was heavily in arrear. During the management 
considerable improvement was effected in its condition, a survey and 
settlement being made, good roads constructed, sources of irrigation 
‘ improved at a cost of 29 lakhs, and cultivation greatly extended ; the 
income rose from Rs. 1,40,000 to Rs. 3,86,000, and the cash balance 
•in 1890 amounted to nearly 30 lakhs. The Raja who then succeeded 
has recently died, and the estate is again under the management of 
the Court. 

Parlakimedi is singularly favoured by nature, the soil being fertile 
and irrigation available from the Vamsadhara and Mahendratanaya 
rivers, a channel from the latter, and many large tanks. The lands are 
lightly assessed, and the ryots are much better off than in the other 
zamlndaris of the District. 

There are 120 miles of metalled road in the estate. A light railway 
of 2 feel 6 inches gauge, 25 miles in length, was constructed by the 
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late Kaja at a cost of 7 lakhs from Naupada, a station on the East 
Coast Railway, to Parlakimedi, the chief town of the zamindart. 
This is the first work of the kind undertaken by a private individual 
in Southern India. Besides its capital, the chief places in the estate 
are Mukhalingam, a place of pilgrimage, and Fatapatnam, Battili, and 
Hiraniandalam, which are centres of trade. 

Parlakimedi Tahsil. — Westernmost samtndari tahsU in Ganjam 
District, ^ladras, lying between 18“ 31' and 19“ 6' N. and 83° 49' and 
84“ 25' E., with an area of 972 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 311,534, compared with 304,359 in 1891. The taMI contains 
one town, Parlakimedi (population, 17,336), the head-quarters; and 
1,015 villages. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,16,000. The tahsil consists of the Parlakimedi Estate, 
which is described separately, and the Parlakimedi hlaliahs. The 
latter are attached to the estate and are chiefly inhabited by Savaras. 
They have an area of 358 square miles, and contained a population 
in 1901 of 55,120, compared with 52,302 in 1891. They consist of the 
forts (as the head-quarters villages are termed) and viuttahs (groups of 
villages) of the ten Bissoyis, or hill chiefs. Of their 348 villages, 122 
are situated below the Gh3.ts and the rest above. In 1894 the Raja 
of Parlakimedi brought a suit in the Agent’s court to obtain possession 
of these Maliahs and won his case. On appeal it was held by the 
High Court that he had no right to any portion of them. A further 
appeal to the Privy Council was dismissed, and the Government has 
ordered the introduction of a ryotwari settlement in the 122 villages 
below the Ghats. The Bissoyis hold the mutlaJis as seiv'ice inamddrs, 
on condition of keeping order in the hill tracts and maintaining 
an establishment of sardars and paths. The latter may be described 
as the rank and file, and the former as the titular commanders of 
a semi-militaiy force which the Bissoyis employed in olden days to 
overawe the Savaras, and to garrison posts at the passes as a check 
upon their irruptions into the low countr)'. The Bissoyis pay a quit- 
rent called kaiiubadi, and this was included in the assets on which 
the peshkash of the Parlakimedi zamJndari was fixed. They collect 
mamnls (customary fees), which were settled and fixed in 1881, from 
the Savaras. The Maliahs contain considerable forests, in which is 
some good sal {Shorea robusta). The highest point in them is 
Devagiri, 4,535 above the sea. 

Parlakimedi Town. — Chief place in the zamlnddri and tahsil of 
the same name in Ganjam District, IMadras, situated in 18“ 47''' N. 
and 84° 5' E., 25 miles from the Naupada station on the East Coast 
Railway by the 2 ft. 6 in. railway which the late Raja constructed to 
meet the main line there. The town stands in the midst of picturesque 
scenery, being situated in an amphitheatre of hills with beautiful tanks 
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adjoining it. Its population is increasing rapidly, and m 1901 
to .17,336. The chief buildings are the palace, constructed for the 
Raja from designs by a former Government architect at a cost m 
6 lakhs, and a second-grade college, maintained entirely by the RajS, 
which has a hostel attached to it. In 1903-4 the college had an 
average attendance of 488 students, of wliom 40 «'cre reading m the 
F.A. classes. The Raj5 also maintains a girls’ school and a testhousc 
for native travellers. Parlakimedi was constituted a municipality m 
1886. The municipal receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 14,000 respcctuely. n 

1903—4 they were Rs. i7)Ooo, Most of the income is derived from 
taxes on houses and lands, and tolls. Fine mats, fancy baskets, floncr- 
stands, cheroot-cases, &c., are made here from a species of reed. The 


chief trade is in rice. 

Parli Fort (or Sajjangarh).— Fori in the District and taluka of 
Sat^ra, Bombay, situated in 17“ 40^ N. and 73® 55' E., on a detached 
spur of the Western Ghats, about 6 miles west of Satara town, and 
1,045 above the plain. Population (1901), 1,287. fori was 

built by one of the kings of Delhi in the thirteenth centur>'. Parli 
was the favourite residence of RamdSs Swami (1608-81), the spiritual 
guide or gufu of Sivajf (1627-80), who gave it to the SwSnii in inatn. 
The local tradition is that, if Sivajf In SatSra required counsel from 
Ranidas, the SwSini reached Satara through the air in a single stride. 
The temple of Ramdas is in the middle of the village, surrounded by 
the dwellings of his disciples. The temple of basalt with a brick-and- 
mortar dome was built by Aka Bai and Div.akar Gosavi, two disciples 
of the Swami. A yearly fair, attended by about 6,000 people, is held in 
February. On the north-west of Parli village are two old Hcraadpanii 
temples. The existence of these makes it probable that a fori had 
been constructed before Musalman times. It was subsequently occu- 
pied by them, and surprised by a detachment of Sivaji’s Mavalis in 
May, 1673. A few days before his death in 1681 Ramdas Swami 
addressed from Parli a judicious letter to Sambh.'ijl, advising him for 
the future rather than upbraiding him for the past, and pointing out the 
e.xample of his father, yet carefully abstaining from personal comparison. 
In 1699, when the Mughals were besieging Satara, Parshuram Trimbak, 
Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by furnishing supplies from Parli. After 
the capture of Satara in April, 1700, the Mughal army besieged Parli. 
The siege lasted till the beginning of June, when the garrison evacuated 
the fortress. Aurangzeb renamed It NaurasWra. In a revenue state- 
ment of about 1790 Parli appears as the head-quarters of a Rargam 
in the Nahisdurg sarkar, with a revenue of Rs. 22,500. In i8r8 it 
was taken by a British regiment. 

Parli Town. — Town in the Amba taluk of Bhir District, Hyderabad 
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State, situated in i8“ 51' N. and 76“ 33' E., 14 miles north-east of 
Amba, at the foot of the spur of hills passing through the talitk. 
Population (1901), 7,289. The temple of Baijnath, built on a hill to 
the west of the town, is an important place of pilgrimage. Parli is 
a centre of the cotton trade, and contains a ginning-mill employing 
50 hands daily. 

Parmagudi . — Zamlndari taksll and town in Madura District, 
^ladras. See Paramagudi. 

Pamer Taluka . — Tdtuka in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, lying 
between 18® 50' and 19“ 21' N. and 74® ii' and 74“ 44' E., with an 
area of 727 square miles. It contains 117 villages, including Parker 
( population, 5,300), the head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 
72,617, compared with 79,093 in 1891. The density, 100 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-3 lakhs, and for cesses Es. 10,000. The 
surface of Parner is veiy irregular and hilly, consisting of a series of 
plateaux of various heights. The highest is the K^hur or central 
plateau, formed by the widening out of the summit of one of the 
spurs of the Western Ghats, which traverses the taluka from north- 
west to south-east. The average height of the central plateau is about 
2,800 feet above sea-level, though some points on it are 300 feet higher. 
On the whole, the water-supply is fairly good. Many of the smaller 
streams have a perennial flow. 

Parner Village. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19® N. and 74° 26' 
E., 20 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar city and 15 miles west of 
Sarola station on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. Population (1901), 
5,300. Parner contains numerous money-lenders, chiefly Marwaris, 
with a bad name for greed and fraud. In 1874-7 disturbances arose 
between the husbandmen and the money-lenders. The villagers placed 
the money-lenders in a state of social outlawry, refusing to work for 
them, to draw water, supply necessaries, or shave them. The watchful- 
ness of the police saved Parner from a riot. Near the camping-place, 
at the meeting of two small streams, is an old temple of Sangameshwar 
or Trimbakeshwar. The village contains a Sub-Judge’s court and 
a dispensary. 

Parnera Hill, — Hill in Surat District, Bombay, situated in 26® 34' 
N. and 72® 57' E., 4 miles south-east of Bulsar, and 120 miles north of 
Bombay, rising to a height of about 500 feet above the plain. From 
its commanding position the fortifled summit has long been considered 
a place of consequence. Originally a Hindu fort, it remained under 
the Raja of Dharampur, till, about the end of the fifteenth century, 
it was taken by ^lahmGd Begara, Sultan of GujarSt (1459-1511), 
The fort remained for some time under the charge of Musalman 
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commandeTs, but in the disorders that marked the close of the potver 
of the Ahmadabad kings it fell into the bands of a chief of banditti. 
According to a Portuguese writer, Pamera was twice (in rss® ^ 5 ^®) 
taken by expeditions from Daman, and on the second occasion the 
fortifications were destroyed. After it had been in ruins for more than 
a hundred years, the fort was, in April, 1676, taken and rebuilt by 
Moro Pandit, one of Sivaji’s generals. For about a 'century Pamera 
remained under the Marathas. It was then (1780) taken by a detach- 
ment of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh. At first, as a pro- 
tection against the raids of Pindaris, the fort was occupied by a military 
detachment; but early in the nineteenth century the garrison was 
removed, and during the Mutiny of 1857 the fort was dismantled. 

Paro. — Town in the State of Bhutan, situated in 27® 23' N. and 
89® 27' E. Paro is the head-quarters of the Paro Penlop, the governor 
of Western Bhutan. 


Parola.— -Town in the Amalner tabika of East Khandesh Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 20® 53' N. and 75® 7' E., 22 miles west of 
Mhasvad on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 
13,468. Parola has been a municipality since 1864, with an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,800. It is said to have been raised by its proprietor, 
Hari SadSshiv Damodar, from the position of a small village of fifty 
houses to that of a walled toAvn. He is also said to have built, about 
1727, the spacious fort, one of the finest architectural remains of the 
kind m ^andesh. It must have been .it one time a very strone 
place; U is surrounded by a moat, and the entrance formerly 
protected by a drawbridge and large flanking towers. During the 
Mutiny m 1857, the proprietors proved disloyal, and'tbeir estate Avas 
onfiscated, the town being taken possession of by Government and 
the fort dismantled. A considerable trade is carried on in cattle 
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estate of Paron was granted to Madho Singh under the British guar- 
antee, on the condition that he disbanded his army and ceased from 
plundering. When the Mutiny broke out in 1857, Man Singh, nephew 
and successor of Madho Singh, joined the rebels. His fort was as- 
saulted and he was forced to fly. Seeing the turn events were taking, 
he surrendered in 1859, and was reinstated in his possessions. Later 
on he undertook to secure the rebel Tantia Topi, the N 3 na Sahib’s 
agent, who rvas then rrandeting in these districts. After handing 
ovefTantia Topi, an annuity of Rs. 1,000 was granted to him and his 
heirs in perpetuity. On his death on December 31, 1882, the Gwalior 
Darbar contended that the guarantee should lapse, owing to the chiefs 
defection in 1857, a view which the Government of India declined to 
accept, and the succession was continued to his son, Gajendra Singh. 
The present holder is Raja Mahendra Singh, who was born in 1892, 
and succeeded in rSgg, the State being administered by a Kamdar 
under the direct supervision of the Resident at Gwalior. The chief 
bears the title of Raja. The population has been : (i88r) 7,328, (iSgr) 
7,984, and (1901) S,SS 7 ' Hindus number 4,562, or 82 per cent. ; and 
Animists, 891, chiefly Saharias and Minas. Of the total population, 
only r per cent, are literate. There are thirty-one villages, of which 
Munderl (population, 1,165) is the largest, though not that from 
which the State takes its name. The head-quarters of the present 
administration are situated in this place, and a school and a dispensary 
have been opened there. 

Of the total area, 16 square miles are under cultivation, of which one 
square mile is irrigated ; of the uncultivated area, 24 square miles are 
capable of cultivation. Good crops of all ordinary grains and poppy 
are grown. The total revenue is Rs. 25,000, of which Rs. 18,500 
is derived from the land. 

Parsoli. — Chief place in an estate of the same name in the State 
of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 25** 7' N. and 74” 53' E., about 
84 miles north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901), 831. The 
estate consists of 40 tillages, and is held by a first-class noble' of 
Mewar, who is termed Rao and is a Cbauhan Rajput descended from 
the Bedla family. The income is about Rs. 20,000, and a tribute 
of Rs. 740 is paid to the Darbar. 

Partabgarh State {P^afSpgar ^). — State in the south of Rajput- 
ana, lying between 23® 32' and 24° 18' N. and 74® 29' and 75° E., with 
an area of 886 square miles. It is bounded on the north and north- 
west by Udaipur; on the west and south-west by BanswSta; on 
the south by Ratlam ; and on the east by Jaora, Sindhia’s districts 
of Mandasor and Nimach, and a detached portion- of the Rampura- 
Bhanpura district of Indore. The greater portion of the State consists 
of fine open land ; but the north-west is wild, rocky, and hilly, and 
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<a range, which in places attains an elevation of 1,900 feet, forms the 
entire western boundary. There are no rivers of any importance ; 
the Jakam, which is the largest, rises near Chhotl . 

Sadri in Udaipur, flows through the north-west of the aspects. 

State, and eventually falls into the Som, a tributary 
of the Main. 

A large proportion of Partabgarh is covered with Deccan trap, the 
denudation of which has exposed underlying areas of older rocks 
belonging to the Delhi system, such as shales, quartzites, and lime- 
stones, which in the west rest unconformably upon gneiss. 

In addition to the usual antelope, gazelle, and small game, tigers, 
• leopards, bears, sambar {Cervus vnicolor)^ and (htial {C. axis) are to 
be found along the western border. 

The climate is generally good and the temperature moderate. The 
annual rainfall, measured at the capital, averages a little over 34 inches. 
More than 63 inches fell in 1893, and less than 11 in 1899. 

The territory was formerly called the Kanthiil, meaning the * border ’ 
or ‘boundary’ (fidutJid) between Malwa and Gujarat. The northern 
portion was inhabited by Bhtls and the rest by 
various Rajput clans, such as the Sonigaras (a 
branch of the Chauhans) and the Dors or Dodas. The founder of 
the State was one Btka, a descendant of Rana Mokal of MewSr, who 
left his estates of Sadri and Dariawad in 1553, proceeded south, 
and subdued the aboriginal tribes. In 1561 he founded the town 
of Deolia or Deogarh, naming it after a female chieftain called Devi 
Mini, and .subsequently he overpowered the R.sjputs living farther 
to the south and east. About sixty-five years later, one of his suc- 
cessors, Jaswant Singh, being considered dangerously powerful, was 
invited to Udaipur and treacherously murdered with his eldest son 
in the Champa Bagh, whereupon the Kanthal was occupied by 
Mewar troops. Jaswant Singh’s .second son, Hari Singh, proceeded 
to Delhi about T634, where, partly by the interest of Mahabat Khan, 
Jahangir’s great general, and partly by his own skill and address, he 
got himself recognized as an independent chief by the emperor Shah 
Jahan on payment of a tribute of Rs. 15,000 a year. He also received 
the rank of Haft hazari, or ‘commander of 7,000,’ and the title of 
Rawat or, as some say, Maharawal. On his return the Mewar garri- 
son was expelled with the help of the imperial forces, and the whole 
country brought under subjection. Hari Singh’s son, Pratap Singh, who 
succeeded in 1674, founded the town of Partabgarh in 1698; and from 
it the State now takes its name, though some of the people still use the 
older name Kanthal, or, uniting the names of the former and the 


present capitals, call the State Deolia-Partabgarh. As recently as 
1869 the chief was described in an extradition treaty then ratified as 
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the ‘ Rajali of Dowleah and Partabgiirh,’ In the time of Silwant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country -was overrun by the Marathas, and the Maha- 
ra\vat only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim shahi Rs. 72,720, in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. 
The first connexion of the State with the British Government was in 
1804; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled by 
Lord Cornu^llis, and a fresh treaty, by which the State was taken 
under protection, was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 was converted to 
Rs. 36,360 British currency. 

The chiefs subsequent to SSwant Singh have been Dalpat Singh 
(1844-64), Udai Singh (1S64-90), and Raghunath Singh, who was 
bom in 1859, succeeded by adoption in 1890, and was installed with 
full powers in 1891. He bears the titles of His Highness and Mahfi- 
rawat, and receives a salute of 15 guns. 

Among places of archaeological interest are Jiinagarh, 10 miles 
south-rvest of the capital, with its old fort, in which some Mughal 
prince is said to have resided, and the remains of a mosque, bath, 
and stables ; Shema, 2 miles east of Salimgarh, which tradition says 
was the capital, Shivnagri, of a large state, and which must have been 
a fine city. Besides a fort it contains several temples, one of which, 
dedicated to Siva, is beautifully carved. At Virpur, near Sohagpura, is 
a Jain temple said to be 2,000 years old, and old temples also e-vist 
at Bordia, 20 miles south of the capital, and at Ninor in the south- 
east ; but none of these places has been professionally examined. 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 413, and the popu- 
lation at each Census has been: (1881) 79,568, (1891) 87,975, and 
^1901) 52,025. The decrease of ncarlyqi per cent, at 
Pop a ion. enumeration was due partly to the famine of 

1899-1900, followed by a disastrous type of fever, and parity, it is 
believed, to an exaggerated estimate of the Bhils in 1891. The State 
is dinded into the three sr/nx or districts of Partilbgarh, Magra, and 
Sagthali, as shown below ; — 


Zffa. 

Number of 

Popniatlon, 

Number able 
tD read and 
write. 

Ton ns. 

Villages. 

Magra 


97 

5,846 

loS 

) Fartabgarh 

1 

'44 

32,166 

1,666 

Sagth^di . 

... 

171 

14 ,o '5 

4'4 

State total 


41 * 

52,025 

2,1 SS 


The only toum is Bartabgarh, the capital. More than 61 per cent, 
of the people are Hindus, 22 per cent, are Animist Bhils, and, 
9 per cent, are Jains. The language mainly spoken is MahvI or 
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Rangri. By far the most numerous tribe is that of the BhIls, the 
original inhabitants of the country, who in 1901 numbered 11,500. 
.Next come the Mahajans (5,600), the Brahmans (3,200), the Rajputs 
(3,200), the Kumhars (3,000), and the Chamars (3,600). About 
51 per cent, of the population are dependent on agriculture. 

The north-west (the Magra district) is hilly and stony, and here 
maize is almost the only product ; elsewhere the -soil is excellent, 
being mostly black intermixed with a reddish-brown , 
loam. The principal crops are wheat, sugar-cane, ^ 
maize, Jmvar, gram, and barley. Poppy is extensively cultivated. 
The Bhils largely practise the destructive form of .shifting cultivation 
known as wdlar, which is described in the article on Baks\v.\r.\ 
State. 

Irrigation is mainly from wells, of which more than 2,000 arc worked 
in the khdha portion of the State; there arc nine irrigation tanks, 
but they arc old and out of repair, and the area watered from them 
is insignificant. 

The hilly portions of the State are fairly well wooded, teak, black- 
wood, plpal {Ficus religiosa), and babul {Acacia arabica) being fre- 
quently met with, while the south produces sandul-trccs, which are 
a State monopoly. There is no systematic forest conservancy, and 
the Bhils bum the jungle for purposes of sport or agriculture practi- 
cally unchecked. 

Manufactures are unimportant, the products consisting only of coarse 
cotton fabrics, black woollen blankets, and a little 
enamel work of gold on glass, the latter being 
connned to a few families at the capital. 

The principal exports are grain and opium, and the imporl.<; arc 
cotton cloth and salt. The trade is mostly with Bombay. During 
the eight years ending 1900 the average number of chests of opium 
exported was 629, worth about 3 lakhs, and the export duty levied 
by the Darbar averaged R.s. 7,700. In 1901 this duty was raised 
from Salim' s/ulhi Rs. 27 to British Rs. 27 per chest of maunds, 
and the 532^ chests exported in 1903-4 paid a duty of more than 
Rs. 14,000. Salt is obtained from Sainbhar, about seven to eight 
thousand maunds being imported annually. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest station being Mandasor 
on the R 5 jputana-Malwa line, 20 miles from Parlabgarh town by a 
metalled road which was constructed in 1894, and of which 13 miles 
lie in Partabgarh territory. * IVith this exception and a few streets at 
the capital, the communications are mere country tracks. Two British 
post offices and one telegraph office are maintained, and the State 
has no local postal system, 

Partabgarh is less liable to famine than most of the States of 
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Rajputana, but in 1899-1900 the rainfall was less than one-third of 
the average and both harvests failed. The system of relief was ade- 
Famine Qu^te and efficient and the extent of the operations 
was limited only by the financial resources of the 
State. Practically no land revenue was collected ; more than 727,000 
units were relieved on works and nearly 100,000 gratuitously in villages 
and poorhouses. Including advances to agriculturists and remissions 
and suspensions of land revenue, the famine cost the State about 
1*7 lakhs, and one-third of the cattle perished. 

The State is governed by the Maharawat with the help of a Kamdar 
. . or minister and, in judicial matters, of a committee 

ministration. eleven members styled the R5j Sabha. Each of 

the three districts is under a hakim. 

In the administration of justice the courts are guided generally by 
the Codes of British India. The lowest courts are those of the hakims^ 
two of whom (at Partabgarh and Sagthali) are second-class magis- 
trates, and can decide chil suits the value of which does not exceed 
Rs. 500, while the third (in Magra) is a third-class magistrate and can 
dedde civil suits up to a value of Rs. 250. The Sadr Criminal and 
Civil Court, besides hearing appeals against the decisions of JiaMms^ 
takes up cases beyond their powers, the presiding officer being a first- 
class magistrate Avith jurisdiction in civil suits up to a value of 
Rs. 1,000. The highest court of the State is the Raj Sabha; it can 
punish Arith a fine of Rs. 2,000, five years’ imprisonment, and two 
dozen stripes, and decide ch'il suits not exceeding Rs. 3,000 in value, 
while it hears appeals against the decisions of the Sadr Court. When 
presided over by the chief, its pow'ers are absolute. The principal 
nobles have limited jurisdiction in their OAA-n estates over their own 
people; in criminal cases they can aw’ard six months’ imprisonment 
and Rs. 300 fine, while on the civil side they decide suits the value 
of AA'hich does not exceed Rs. r,ooo. Cases beyond their pOAA'ers 
go before the Raj Sabha. 


The normal revenue of the State, excluding income from lands 
alienated to Rajputs, Brahmans, temples, &c,, is about 1*7 lakhs, 
of Avhich one lakh is derived from the land, Rs. 40,000 from customs, 
and Rs. 20,000 as tribute from jaglrdars. The normal expenditure 
is about 1-4 lakhs, the main items being privy purse (Rs. 40,000), 
tribute (Rs. 36,360), cost of administration (Rs. 33,500), and army 
and police (Rs. 24,000). The State is in debt to Government to 
the extent of about 6|- lakhs, and the finances have consequently 
since 1901 been under the control of the Resident in Mewar. 


According to the local account a mint Aj’as established at the capital 
early in the eighteenth century, but the story .is improbable. The 
coins struck there have for a long time been commonly called Salim 
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shahiy the name being derived from that of Salim Singh, the ruler 
of Partabgarh from 1758 to 1775, or possibly a contraction of Shah 
Alam II, U’ho is said to have confirmed the right of coining. The 
'local rupee was formerly worth from 12 to 13 British annas, but 
in January, 1903, it exchanged for about 7 annas only. It was con- 
sequently decided to replace the local currency in 1904 by British 
coin ; but as the actual market rate of exchange during the period 
of conversion w.is more favourable to holders of the Partabgarh rupee 
than the rate fixed on the average of the previous six months, no coins 
were tendered for conversion. The Salim shahi currency is, however, 
no longer legal tender in the State, and the Partabgarh nnnt has been 
closed in perpetuity. 

There are three kinds of land tenures in the Slate : namelj’, kltSlsa, 

' chakrana^ and dharmada, Khdha land is the property of the Stale 
and is leased generally on the ryoitvSri system, there being few inter- 
mediate zaml/idars. The lessees can neither sell nor mortgage, but, 
on the other hand, they are never, without sufficient reason, deprived 
of their holdings, which usually descend from father to son. Chakrana 
lands are those granted to Rajputs and officials for work performed, 
and are held on the usual tenure of service and tribute. Lands 
granted to Brahmans, temples, ChSrans, and Bh 5 ls are called dhar- 
mada ; they are held rent free, but neither they nor cMknlna lands 
can be mortgaged or sold. 

A rough settlement was made in 1875, "’hen lesiscs were granted 
for ten years, but the people were opposed to a settlement of any 
kind, and it has since been customary to gnmt annual leases. Regular 
settlement operations are, however, in progress, which were to be 
finished by the end of igo6. The current assessment per acre 
varies from 8 annas to Rs. 1-8 for ‘dry' land and from Rs. 2-8 to 
Rs. 17-8 for ‘wet’ land, and the revenue is collected mostly in cash. 

The military force consists of 13 gunners, 22 cavalry, and 76 
infantry, with 19 unserviceable guns ; while the police force numbers 
170 of all ranks, including 6 mounted men. I'he jail has accom- 
modation for 23 males and 17 females, the average daily number 
of prisoners in 1904 being 33. A new jail is under construction. 

Education is at a low ebb, only 4 per cent, of the population 
(8*3 males and about o*i females) being able to read and write. 
In 1901 there wjis but one regular school, attended by 194 pupils, 
or less than 3 per cent, of the population of school-going age, while 
the total expenditure on education was Rs. 600. The daily average 
attendance at this school fell in 1903 to 98. Recently two more 
schools have been started ; namely, a nobles’ school at the capital 
for the sons of Thfikurs- and of people of means, and a small 
vernacular school at Dcolia. The daily average attendance at these 
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institutions in 1904 was, respectively, 30 and 14, and the total 
expenditure on education was Rs. 2,650. 

The State possesses one hospital, with accommodation for 4 in- 
patients, and one dispensary. In 1904 the number of cases treated 
was 9,311, of whom 16 were in-patients, and 643 operations were 
performed. The cost of these institutions, about Rs. 1,900, was 
borne entirely by the State. 

Vaccination is very backward. Only one vaccinator is. employed, 
and in 1904-5 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
244, or about 4 per 1,000 of the population. 

\Rajputana Gazetteer, vol. hi (1S80, under revision).] 

FartSbgarh Town {PratapgarJi) (i). — Capital of the State and the 
head-quarters of the district of the same name in Rtijputana, situated 
in 24® 2' N. and 74® 47' E., twenty miles by metalled road west of 
Mandasor station on the Rajputana-Mahva Railway. The popula- 
tion in 1901 numbered 9,819, of whom 52 per cent, were Hindus, 
27 per cent, Jains, and 20 per cent. Musalmans. The town, which 
was founded by, and named after, Maharawat Pmtap Singh in 1698, 
lies 1,660 feet above sea-level, in a hollow formerly known as Dodcriu- 
ka-khera. It is defended by a loopholed wall with eight gates built 
by ^lah^r&wat SSlim Singh about 1758, and on the south-west 
is a small fort in which the chiefs family occasionally reside. The 
palace, which is in the centre of the town, contains the State offices 
and courts; and outside the town are two bungalows, one used by 
the chief and the other as a guest-house. Partabgarh used to be 
somewhat famous for its enamelled work of gold inlaid on emerald- 
coloured glass and engraved to represent hunting and mythological 
scenes. The art of making this jewellery is said to be confined 
to five families, and the secret is zealously guarded. In the town 
are eleven Jain and nine Hindu temples, a combined post and tele- 
graph office, a small jail which has accommodation for 40 prisoners 
and is generally overcrowded, an Anglo-vemacular middle school 
for boys (daily average attendance 98 in 1904), a school for the 
sons of the wealthier classes (daily average attendance 30 in 1904), 
and a hospital called the Raghunath Hospital after the present chief, 
which was built in 1893 and has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

^ Partabgarh District {Pratapgarh ). — Southern District of the 
hyzabad Division, United Provinces, lying betw’een 25® 34' and 
26 21' N, and 81® ig' and 82® 27' E., with an area of 1,442 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Rae Bareli and Sultanpurj on 
the east and south-east by Jaunpur ; on the south by Allahabad ; and 
on the west by Allahabad and Rae Bareli. Portions of the District 
are enclosed in Jaunpur and Allahabad, and some villages of Allahabad 
form enclaves within Partabgarli. The general aspect is that of a richly 
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wooded and fertile plain, here and there relieved by gentle undulations, 
and broken into ravines in the vicinity of the rivers and streams. The 
southern portion is perhaps more densely wooded 
than other parts. Barren tracts of uncultivahlc land 
impregnated with saline efflorescence {reli) are met 
with in places, but do not extend over any considerable area. For 
the mo.st part, Partabgarh is under rich and varied crops, dotted with 
many villages and hamlets, which arc surrounded by fine groves of 
mango, mahua^ or other trce«. 

The Ganges forms part of the southern boundary, and the Gumll 
touches the nortli-east corner of the District. ']*he chief river is, 
however, the Sai, which enters Partabgarh from Rite Bareli, and after 
an exceedingly tortuou.s south-etisterly course falls into the Gumll in 
Jaunpur. This river runs cliiefly between high banks, broken by deep 
ravines, at a considerable depth below the level of the surrounding 
country. It is navigable during the rains, when it .swells into a con- 
siderable stream ; but in the hot season it runs nearly dry. It receives 
a number of tributary rivulets, but none of importance. The District 
contains many tanks and swamps, some of which in the rains measure 
several miles in circumference. 

Partabgarh is entirely composed of alluvium, and kankar or nodular 
limestone is the only rocky formation. 

Small patches of jungle land occur in many parts, chiefly covered 
with dhak {liuiea frottdosa). The hahul {Acacia arabica) grows in the 
ravines, and the usual varieties of fig and other trees are .scattered 
about the District, Groves of mango and viahua {Bassia latifolia) arc 
exceptionally numerous and large, one of them covering an area of 
So acre.s. 

Wild animals arc not numerous, owing to the closeness of cultiva- 
tion. Wolves are fairly common in the ravines and broken land, and 
wild hog and a few iiilgai are found in the tamarisk jungle along the 
Ganges, Jackals and foxes occur in all parts. Wild-fowl are un-- 
usually scarce, though in the cold season gec-se and duck visit the 
large sheets of water. Both rivers and tanks abound in fish. 

The climate is dry and healthy. The mean monthly temperature 
ranges from about 60® in December and January to 92® in May. 

Over the whole District the annual rainfall averages 38 inches, 
evenly distributed. Considerable fluctuations occur from year to year, 
and the fall has varied from 19 inches in 1877 to 75 in 1894. 

Tradition connects most of the ancient sites in the District with 
the Bhars ; but some of them certainly date from the Buddhist period. 
Legend ascribes the foundation of Manikpur on the 
Ganges to one Manadeva, son of a mythical Baldeva Historv. 
of Kanauj, and its change of name to Manik Chand, brother of the 
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great Jai Chand. The Bhars were displaced by the Somaransis "from 
JhusT, and other Rajput clans spread over the District. In the 
eleventh centurj' the warrior saint of Islam, Saiyid Salar, defeated 
the Hindu princes of Manikpur and Kara, but Muhammadan rule was 
not established till the defeat of Jai Chand by Muhammad Ghoii. 
Manikpur and Kara on the opposite bank of the Ganges were im- 
portant seats of government in the early Aluhammadan period. 
Ala-ud-dTn Khilji was governor here, before he gained the throne of 
Delhi by murdering his uncle on the sands of the river between these 
two places. In the fifteenth century the District came under the rule 
of the Shark! kings of Jaunpur, and after its restoration to Delhi the 
Rajput chiefs and the Muhammadan governors were frequently in 
revolt. The Afghans long retained their hold on the District, and 
early in the reign of Akbar the governor of Manikpur rebelled. 
Manikpur lost its importance when Allahabad became the capital of 
a Province, and from that time it was merely the chief town of a 
sarkar. The Rajputs again rose during the anarchy which marked the 
disruption of the empire after the death of Aurangzeb. They were, 
however, gradually reduced by the Nawabs of Oudh, and in rysp 
Manikpur was removed from the Suhak of Allahabad and added to 
Oudh. The later history of the District is a record of constant 
fighting between the officials of Oudh and the Rajput chiefs. At 
annexation in 185G the eastern part of the District was included in 
Sultanpur, while the west formed part of Salon (see Rae Bareli 
District). A new District was in process of formation when the 
Mutiny broke out. Raja Hanwant Singh of Kalakankar escorted the 
fugitives from Salon to Allahabad, and then turned rebel. With few 
exceptions all the large landholders joined the mutineers, and the 
District relapsed into a state of anarchy. Troops advanced in July, 
1858, but the campaign was checked by the rains, and it was not till 
November that British rule was re-established. On November r, 1858, 
the proclamation of the Queen, assuming the government of the 
country, was read to the army by Lord Clyde at Fartabgarh town. 
The area of the District then formed was altered in 1869 by the 
transfer of territory' to Rae Bareli. 

Only one or two of the ancient sites which are found in many parts 
have been excavated*. The chief memorials of Muhammadan rule 
are at Manikpur, where the s'ast mound of the ancient fort still rises 
high above the Ganges, and a number of ruined mosques and palaces 
dating from the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan attest the 
former importance of what is now a mere village. 

Fartabgarh contains 4 towns and 2,167 villages. The population 
has increased considerably during the last thirty years. The numbers 
• Cunningham, Archaeological Svroey Reports, vol. xi, pp. 65 and 70. 
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at the four enumerations were as follows: (1869) 782,681, (i88t) 
847,047, (1897) 910,895, and (1901) 912,848. There are three iahsih — 
Partadgarh, jkuNDA, and Pati'I — ^the head-quarters ulation 
of each being at a place of the same name, except 
in the case of Partabgarh, the lahslldar of which is stationed at Bela. 
This is the only town of importance, and is also a municipality and 
the head-quarters of the District. The following tabic gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form nearly 90 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 
10 per cent. The whole District is thickly populated, and supplies 
considerable numbers of emigrants to other parts of India and to the 
Colonies. The AwadhI dialect of Eastern Hindi is spoken by almost 
the whole population. 

The most numerous Hindu castes arc Kxtrmis (agriculturists), 
112,000 \ Brahmans, 1 rr,ooo ; Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 702,000 5 
Chamars (tanners and labourers), 98,000; Rajputs, 70,000; Pasls 
(toddy-drawers and labourers), 51,000 ; and Baniii.s, 33,000. Musal- 
mans include Shaikhs, 27,000; PathSns, 12,000; and Julahas (weavers), 
7,000. Agriculture supports 77 per cent, of the total population, 
a high proportion. The District supplies a considerable number of. 
recruits for the Indian army. Rajputs hold nine-tenths of the land, 
SombansTs, Bachgotis, Kanhpurias, Bilkharias, and Bisens being the 
chief clans. Brithmans, Kurmis, Rajputs, and Ahirs occupy the largest 
areas as cultivators. 

Only 43 native Christians were enumerated in 1901, of whom 
36 belonged to the Anglican communion, A branch of the Zanana 
Bible and Medical Mission was founded here in 1890, and a branch 
of a Canadian mission in 1903. 

In the south-west near the Ganges lies a strip of low alluvial land, 
which is generally sandy and unproductive. Beyond the high bank 
is a tract of rich loam, which gradually stiffens to . . 
clay. The valley of the Sai is mainly composed of ' 

a light fertile loam, deteriorating to sand near the river and its 
tributary streams. North of the Sai lies another clay tract. Both 
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of lhc*:c area*, nf stiff soil ar<- with and swamp':, and 

arc lialiU* to watrrloj;i'in{' in wet seasons owinj; to defrttive tlr.iinai't, 
but in ordinary years tliey produce excellent rice, 'rtic.niltivation of 
sHi»ar-c;ine is cliicfly confined to the l*attt tahiU, 

'I’hc usual tenures of Ot'tur are found. .\l»oui tw(» thirds of the 
total atc.a is included in fii/uMiiri estates, while ne.irly lo per cent, 
is held by sub'Scltlcmcnt holders and under-proprietor',. 'Ilic main 
agriniltur.r1 statisiies for 1903-4 arc ftivetr below, in square miles : — 
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Rice covered so; squ.»ro mile-,, or sfi per cent, of the total, b.arlcy 
193 square miles, gram ijft, wbc.it 1 1 1, nr/iar SS. jX-sis and riiJSilr 6;, 
jo:tuir 5.J, and /’Sjnt 53, 'Hie ehief non-fcKwl crops are Jioppy (19), 
f«r«>hi*mp and sug.ir-cane {19), A little indigo N aNo groan, 

and there arc many small /»»w p.ir(lens. 

A marked increase occurred in the arc.i under culin*ation Irctwecn 
the first and second rcgttlar settlements, chiefly due to the reclamation 
of waste. A large .area near the CJanges, once occupied by a swamji, 
was reclaimed by .a Ivurojrean, who crmstnictcd a large danr ami 
erected pumps. "I'lie drainage of the Pam iitfisU has recently been 
improved. 'I'lie area bearing two crops in a year has al-o risen, and 
the principal ch.angcs in the methods of ciiltiv.ntion have been directed 
towards incrctising this arc,i. 'I’lje larger areas under rice, sugar-cane, 
and jioppy arc also noticeable. Adwnres arc taken with some 
regularity under the I-nnd Improvement and ;\grii:ultiirists' Loans 
Acts. During the ten years ending 1900 the tot.il !o:ins amounted to 
I'fi lakhs, of which i-i lakhs was advanced in 1S96-7. In the nest 
four years the adsanccs averaged Rs. 3,500 :innu,i11y. 

^ The cittlc bred liically arc .small and inferior. Tbe ponies of tbe 
District arc also jroor, but a stallion is now maintained by (loveni- 
ment. Sheep and go.at.s are hargcly kept, and a fine breed of sheep is 
found in the KundS ia/tstl. Tlic Oad.ari.’is, or shepherds, who owm 
the latter keep tliem chiefly for their wool. 

^ Uells are the chief source of irrigation, supplying 35; square miles 
in 1903-4. Tanks or swamps scrs'cd 153 square miles, but the area 
supplied from them is liable to consider.ible fluctnalinns. 'Tbus in the 

0’ year 1897 more than 84 per cent, of the irrigated area was supplied 
from wells. Other sources are negligible, 'f'lie luimher of welts is 
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Increasing rapidly, and masonry wells have replaced unprotected ones 
to a considerable extent. Water is almost invariably raised from wells 
in leathern buckets drawn by bullocks, and from tanks and jhils by 
the swing-basket. Some of the tanks used for irrigation are artificial 
but these arc of .small size. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is the chief mineral product, and is 
used for metalling roads and for making lime. A little saltpetre is 
extracted from saline efflorescences, and glass is also manufactured. 

There are very few industries besides agriculture. Indigo is still 
made on a small scale, and .sugar-refining is of considerable importance 
in the east of the District. An interesting e.vperi- 
ment in the rearing of silkworms and manufacture 
of »lk is being oonducted by the /nM.f«rof MB- 
kankar. Coarse cotton cloth and woollen blankets are made at a 
few places. 

The District exports grain, oilseeds, opium, M;/-hemp, and hides, 
and imports piece-goods, metals, hardware, and sugar, tlie local pro- 
duction of common sugar being insufficient. Bela is the chief mart, 
and small markets have sprung up at several places along the railway. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes from 
south-east to north-west across the District, and at Bel3 meets the 
Allahabad-Fyzabad branch running from north to south. There are 
615 miles of road, of which 64 are metalled. The latter are in charge 
of the Public Works department ; but the cost of all but 24 miles is 
charged to Local funds. The chief routes arc from Partabgarh town 
to Allahabad and Fyzabad, and towards Rae Bareli and Akbarpur. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 97 miles. 

The District is so well protected by means of irrigation that it has 
sufiered little from famine. Deficiency of rain caused .some damage 
to the crops in 1864, i868, and 1873, In 1878 the 
effects of drought in the previous year were more 
marked, and relief works were opened, but never attracted more than 
4,600 persons on one day. The early cessation of the rains in 1896 
was felt, because it followed a series of years in which excessive rain 
had done much damage. Relief works were opened in December, 
but were not largely resorted to, and distre-ss was less severe than in 
the adjoining Districts. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by four Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India, and a iahslldar is stationed at the 
head-quarters of each tahsil. The cultivation of 
poppy is supervised by an officer of the Opium Administration, 
department. 

Two hlunsifs and a Subordinate Judge have civil jurisdiction in the 
District, which is included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Rile 
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Bareli. Crime is light and not of a serious t)’pe, the more heinous 
forms being rare. Thefts and burglaries are the chief offences. Female 
infanticide was once very prevalent, but has not been suspected for 
many years. 

A summary settlement was made in 1856, and on the restoration 
of order in 1858 a second summary settlement was carried out, by 
which the revenue was fixed at 7-3 lakhs. A survey A^'as then made, 
and a regular settlement followed between i860 and 1871. The 
assessment was largely based on the actual rent-rolls, and average rates 
were derived from these to value land cultivated by proprietors or held 
on grain rents. It resulted in an enhancement of the revenue to 
9*9 lakhs. A large number of claims to rights in land were decided 
by the settlement courts. The second regular settlement was made 
between 1892 and 1S96 by the Deputy-Commissioner in addition to 
his regular duties. It was based, as usual, on the actual rent-rolls, and 
allowance was made in valuing land which did not pay cash rents for 
the difierence in rents paid by high-caste and low-caste cultivators. 
The new revenue amounts to 13-4 lakhs, and the incidence is Rs. i-6 
per acre, with very slight variations in different farganas. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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i88o-i. 

1890-r. 


1903-4. 
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Totol levenae . 
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There is one municipalit}', Bela, and three towns are administered 
under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, which in 1903—4 had an income of 
Rs. 90,000, chiefly derived from local rates, and an expenditure of 
Rs. 97,000, including Rs. 49,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has under him a force of 
2 inspectors, 65 subordinate officers, and 237 constables distributed in 
12 police stations, besides 32 municipal and town police, and 1,719 
rural and toad police. The District jail contained a daily average of 
123 prisoners in 1903. 

In regard to education, Partkbgarh does not hold a high place. 
In 1901, 3-1 per cent, of the population (6-i males and o-i females) 
could read and write. The number of public schools increased from 
88 ivith 3,121 pupils in t88o— i to 126 with 7,037 pupils in 1900-1. 
In 1903—4 there were 16 1 such schools with 7i493 pupils, of whom 
63 were girls, besides 48 private schools with 1,036 pupils, including 
2 girls. Onlj’ 916 pupils had advanced beyond' the primary stage. 
Two schools are managed by Government and 100 by the District 
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board. The total expenditure on education was R.s. 40,000, of which 
Rs. 24.000 was provided from Local funds, and Rs. 6,000 by fees. 

There are ten hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 95 in-patients. In 1903 the number of caste treated was 
49,000, including 674 in-patients, and 1,489 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure amounted to Rs. r 1,000, chiefly met irom 
Local funds. 

. About 24,000 persons were successfully vaccinated m 1903-4, 
representing the low proportion of 26 per 1,000 of population. Vacci- 
nation is compulsory only in the municipality of Bela. 

[H. R. Nevill, DisfrM Gaieiteer, 1904.] 

Fartabgarh Tahsil {Pratapgarfi). — Central iahsU of Partabgarh 
District, United Provinces, comprising the pargtinas of Ateha and 
Partabgarh, and lying between 25° 43' and 26“ 11' N. and 81® and 
82® 4' E., with an area of 432 square miles. Population increased 
from 306,427 in 1891 to 316,580 in 1901, this being the only part 
of the District which showed an appreciable rise. There arc 679 
villages and three towns, BniiA (population, 8,041), the District and 
/a/isi/ head-quarters, and Pautaugarh (5,148) being the largest. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,17,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 67,000. The density of population, 733 persons per square mile, 
is the highest in the District. Through the centre of the /aM/ flows 
the Sai in a very winding channel. The banks of the river are s.indy, 
but good loam is found at a short distance. In the south the .soil 
is clay and swamps abound. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 265 square miles, of which 127 ivere irrigated, wells being the 
chief source of supply. 

Partabgarh Town (Prafdpgar/i) (a). — ^I'own in the District and 
/a/isi/ of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25® 54' N. and 
81® 57' E., 5 miles south of Bela. Population (1901), 5,148. It is 
said to have been founded about 1617 by Raja Partab Singh. The 
fort was of some importance in the eighteenth century and sustained 
several sieges. In the nineteenth century it was taken by the Oudh 
government. The Raja of Partabgarh resides in a fine building, 
portions of which are of considerable antiquity. He maintains a large 
school with 164 pupils, and a dispensary. Partabgarh is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 600. There 
is a flourishing local trade. 

Pariir (/’arwOT/r).— Head-quarters of the td/u^ of the same name 
in Travancore State, Madras, situated in 10® 10' N. and 76® 15' E., 
.about 17 miles north of Ernakulam, the southern terminus of the 
Cochin-Shoranur Railway. Population (1901), 12,962, including almost 
all the Jews of Travancore. A Raja of Panlr once ruled here. At one 
time the place belonged to Cochin, but it was made over to Travancore 
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in 1762. It \vas then converted into a militarj’ station for the frontier 
troops. Tipu, in hi.s second invasion of Travancore, destroyed a great 
portion of it. It is now a busy trading centre, and contains the courts 
of a District and Sessions Judge, a Munsif and a magistrate, and other 
public offices. 

Parvatipur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Dinajpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 40^ N. and 
88® 56' E. Population (1901), 1,787. It is an important railway 
junction, where the Assam and Bihar sections of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway branch off east and west from the main line. 

Parvatipuram Subdivision. — ^Subdivision of Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict, Madras, consisting of the zamhidari iahslls of Parvatipuram 
(including Agency area), Btssamcuitack, Rayagada, Gunupur, 
Bobbili, and Salur (including Agency area). 

Parvatipuram TahsB . — Zamlnddri tah&l in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras, lying betiveen 18® 38' and 19® 8' N. and 83® 17' and 83® 
50' £., in the north of the extensive plain drained by the Nagavali or 
I^ngulya river, with an area of 799 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 160,523, compared with 157,014 in 1891. The head-quarters 
are at Parvatipuram Town (population, 17,308); the number of 
villages is 498. The northern part of the tahul is hilly and lies within 
the Agency limits ; the rest is flat and presents no features of interest. 
The taMl is all tamlndari land, belonging partly to the Belgam and 
PSrvatlpuram estates and partly to the zamindars of Kurupam, 
Sangamvalsa, and Merangi. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 77,500. 

Parvatipuram Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
iahsil of the same name in Vizagapatam District, ^ladras, lying in 
18® 47' N. and 83° 26' E. Population (1901), 17,308. An Assistant 
Superintendent of police and a police resen'e are stationed here. 
Lying at the junction of roads from Bengal, Jeypore, Palkonda, and 
Vizianagram, Panatlpuram is a rapidly growing centre of trade 
between the hills and the low countrj'. 

Pasni. — ^An open roadstead and port in Makran, Baluchistan, 
situated in 25® 16^ N. and 63° 28' E., about 220 miles from Karachi, 
on a sandbank connecting the headland of Zarren with the mainland. 
The inhabitants live in mat huts ; the telegraph bungalow and three 
other structures constitute the only permanent buildings. The popu- 
lation (1904) numbers 1,489, and consists of Meds (1,065) a few 
Hindus, Khojas or LotiSs, and Kalmatis. Pasni obtains its importance 
from its proximity to Turbat, the head-quarters of Makran, about 
70 miles distant. Mail steamers make fortnightly calls- at the port, 
but the open roadstead affords poor anchorage. Improved facilities 
for landing are now in contemplation. The trade of Pasni is rapidly 
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expanding, and amounted in value to about 4% lakhs during the twenty- 
one months from June, 1903, to February, 1905. The annual customs 
lease has also risen from Rs. 4,500 in 1899 to Rs. 18,000 in 1905. 
The only industry is ilshing, on which the majority of the population 
subsist. 

Pasrur Tahsll. — Central tahsil of Sialkot District, Punjab, lying 
between 3 1® 56' and 32° 20' N. and 74® 32'' and 74® 57' E., with an area 
of 394 square miles. The population in 1901 was 193,746, compared 
with 203,875 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of Pasrur 
(population, 8,335), and it also contains the town of Kila Sobha 
Singh (3,338) and 443 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,10,000. Irrigation dams are an im- 
portant factor in cultivation, especially in the south and west of the 
tahsll. The richest tract is the north-east corner. In the centre the 
country lies higher and is less fertile, while in the south the soil is 
a sour clay. The Degh passes through the eastern portion. 

Pasrur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Sialkot District, Punjab, situated in 32° 16' N. and 74® 40' E., on thfe 
road from Sialkot to Amritsar, 18 miles south of Sialkot town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 8,335. It was originally called Parasrur after Paras 
Ram, Brahman, to whom the town was assigned by its founder ; it is 
mentioned by Babar as a halting-place between Sialkot and Kalanaur, 
and seems to have once been of considerable importance. It possesses 
a large tank, constructed in the reign of Jahangir. To feed this, Dara 
Shikoh dug a canal, traces of which are still extant. Near by are the 
remains of a bridge built by Shah Daula. At the Muharram a great 
gathering takes place at the shrine of Mian Barkhurdar, a famous 
Muhammadan saint. The trade of Pasrur has much decayed, partly 
through the opening of the North-Western Railway, and partly on 
account of the octroi duties which have diverted trade to the neighbour- 
ing village of Kalaswala. Hand-printed cotton stuffs are the only manu- 
facture of importance. Pasrflr is a station of the American United 
Presbyterian Mission. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,900, and 
the. expenditure Rs. 7,800. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 8,000, 
chiefly from octroi j and the expenditure was Rs. 6,900. The town 
contains an Anglo-vernacular high school maintained by the District 
board, and a Government dispensary. 

Patan Taluka (i). — North-western taluka of the Kadi prant^ Baroda 
State, with an area of 409 square miles. The population fell from 
136,083 in 1891 to 104,136 in 1901. The taluka contains two towns, 
Patan (population, 31,402), the head-quarters, and Balisna (4,650); 
and 140 villages. It presents the appearance of a fairly wooded plain, 
with the river Saraswatl running through the centre. To the west and 
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north the soil is black, while to the east it is light and sandy. In 
1904-5 the land revenue was Rs, 3,36,000. 

Patan Town (i). — Head-quarters of the talvka of the same name, 
Kadi prant^ Baroda State, situated in 23® 51' N. and 72° 10' E., on 
the Gaibwads State line from Mehsana on the Rajputana-Malwa, 
Railway. Population (igoi), 31,402. In former times it was known 
as Anhilvada or Anhilpur, and was founded about a.d. 746, or, 
according to some accounts, in 765, by Vanaraji, the forest-bom son 
of the beautiful Rani, Rup Sundri. He was the first of a line of kings, 
named Chavada, a dynasty which was succeeded by the Solankis, and 
afterwards by the Vaghelas. The town, aftenvards known as Nahnvara 
or Nahrwala, was celebrated for its size and magnificence, and yielded 
much plunder to Mahmild of Ghazni. The last of the Vaghelas, 
Karan Ghelo (‘the insane’), was overpowered in 1298 by Ulugh Khan ; 
and the Muhammadans afterwards levelled the walls of the town, 
buried the temples in their foundations, and ploughed up the ground 
on which they stood. The modem Patan has sprung up on the ruins 
left by the ancient conquerors, but does not possess the magnificent 
palaces, parks, tanks, schools, libraries, markets, and offices which are 
said to have adorned the old town. Some remains, however, are still 
to be seen which indicate the former greatness of Anhilvada. One 
of these is the Rani Vav, or large w’ell built by Udayamati, the queen 
of Raja Bhlnia, in the eleventh century, of which a few* battered 
fragments remain. The water is said to possess the power of curing 
infantile cough. The Sahasra Ling Talav, or ‘ tank with the thousand 
shrines,’ was dedicated to Siva by the famous Jay Singh Siddha Raja 
of the Solanki line (1093-1143), when he set out on his expedition 
against Yasovarma, king of Malwa. But of this nothing now remains, 
save a large field with the ruins of a Muhammadan building in the 
centre, constructed on the site of a temple. Bairam, the minister of 
Humayun and Akbar, was assassinated on the bank of this lake in 
1561, while on his way to Mecca. A marble statue of Vanaraja, the 
founder of the place, in one of the Jain temples, bears an inscription 
dated 1467. Another tank worthy of notice is the large reservoir to 
the south of the town, known as the Khan Sarovar, which, however, 
is of Muhammadan origin. The modern town of Patan, together with 
the citadel, is the result of MarathS efforts. It is situated to the south- 
east of old Anhilvada, nearly a mile from the Sarasw'ati river. A lofty 
wall, most of which is of great thickness, entirely surrounds it, and 
there are numerous gateways. The public buildings, of which the chief 
are the offices in the citadel, the high school, and the civil hospital, are 
of no great interest ; and the general aspect of the streets and houses, 
with the exception of a few which display profuse .and elaborate wood- 
carving, is depressing. The Jain temples in the town are said to 
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number io8 or no, but none is of much architectural or archaeological 
importance. In these thousands of palm-leaf manuscripts are carefully 
preserved, of which a list has recently been made. The manufactures 
carried on at the present day are not of great importance, though there 
is a fair out-turn of swords, betel-nut slicers, patolas (variegated saris), 
embroidery, and pottery. The last is said to be superior to any of its 
Icind in Gujarat, and is remarkable for its glaze. It is, however, of a 
very fragile nature. Wood-carving and ivory-turning ’are also practised. 
The town is the most important centre for trade in the Kadi prdnt, 
and its commercial facilities have been greatly increased since the 
opening of the line from Mehsana to Patan. The municipality, which 
was reconstituted on a partly elective basis in 1905, has an income 
of Rs. 10,000 from excise, customs, and tolls, besides an annual grant 
of Rs. 5,000 from the State. 

[J. Burgess and H. Cousens, Architectural Antiquitm of Gujarat 

(1903)-} 

Patan Taluka (2).— South-easternmost tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, lying between 17“ 8' and 17® 34' N. and 73® 39' and 74® 4' E., 
with an area of 438 square miles. It contains 203 villages, but no town. 
Patan is the head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 104,167, com- 
pared with 131,833 in 1891. The density, 238 persons per square 
mile, is the same as the average of the District, The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1*2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 11,000. Patan is 
hilly. The chief feature in the west is the Koyna valley running south, 
with lofty flanking hills. On the cast the valleys of the Koyna, Tarli, 
and Kole open into the plains of the Kistna. The soil of the eastern 
valleys is good, yielding both early and late crops, chiefly jmodr and 
ground-nuts, and, when watered, sugar-cane. The rest of the soil is 
red, and except in the hollows where rice and sometimes sugar-cane 
are grown, is under nomadic cultivation. The Koyna and the Tarli 
with their feeders furnish abundance of water to the villages on and 
near their banks. Away from the rivers, both on the tops of the hills 
and in the valleys, especially during March, April, and May, water is 
scarce. The climate is cool and healthy in the hot season, but the 
chilly damp of the rains makes it feverish. Compared mth the greater 
portion of the J 3 istrict the rainfall is heavy, averaging 67 inches 
annually. 

Patan Town (or Lalita Patan) (2). — One of the chief towns of Nepal, 
situated, approximately, in lat, 27® 41' N. and long. 85® 20* E., on 
rising ground, a short distance from the southern bank of the Bagh- 
mati, about 2 miles south-east of Katmandu. Patan is thus described 
by Dr. Wright, formerly Surgeon to the British Residency in Nepal ; — 

‘ It is an older town than Katmandu, having been built in th'e reign 
of Raja Bir Deva in the Kaligat year 3400 (a. D. 299). It is also 
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known by the names of Yellondesi and Lalita Patan. The latter name 
is derived from Lalit, the founder of the city. Its general aspect is 
much the same as that of the capital [Katmandu], The streets are 
as narrow and dirty, the gutters as offensive, and the temples even 
more numerous ; but it appears much more dilapidated than Katmandu, 
many of the houses and temples being in ruins. The main square, 
however, in the centre of the town, is very handsome. On one side is 
the old Darbar with a fine brazen gateway, guardian lions, and endless 
carvings. In front of this are monoliths, with the usual figures on 
them, and behind these a row of handsome old temples of ever}' 
description. The parade-ground lies to the south-east of the town, 
the road to it passing through a suburb abounding in pigs. The 
parade-ground is extensive, and there are several large tanks to the 
west, while on the southern side smnds a huge Buddhist temple of- 
the most primitive description. This temple is merely a mound or 
dome of brickwork, covered with earth. There is a small shrine at 
each of the cardinal points, and on the top what looks like a wooden 
ladder. Many similar mound-temples or cJiaityas exist in and around 
Pttan. The population of the town is said to be about 30,000, mainly 
Newars.’ 

From the early part of the seventeenth century Patan was one of the 
three petty NewSr States in the Valley of Nepal, and its quarrels with 
its neighbours at Katmandu and Bhatgaoii paved the way for its 
conquest by the Gurkhas in 1768-9. The town is now garrisoned by 
the Gurkha government 

Patan.— District and head-quarters thereof in the Bundi State, 
Rajputana. Sti Keshorai Patan. 

Fatancheru. — Village in the Kalabgur taluk of Medak District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 32' N. and 78° 16' E. Population 
(1901), 1,886. It was formerly the head-quarters of the Subahdar 
(Commissioner) of the Bidar Division, and is still the head-quarters of 
the Commissioner of the Medak Gulshanabad Division. Groups of 
underground Hindu temples are said to exist in the vicinity of the 
village, buried under the sand. Some old copper coins were recently 
discovered here. A pillar bearing the zodiacal signs, sculptured in 
a circle around a lotus or conventional representation of the sun, is 
an interesting relic. The place contains many buildings and tombs 
of Musaliuan origin. 

Pataudi State. — Native State in the Punjab, under the political con- 
trol of the Commissioner of the Delhi Division, lying between 28® 14' 
and 28“ 22' N. and 76° 42' and 76® 52' E., in the midst of the British 
District of Gurgaon. Its area is 52 square miles ; population (rgoi), 
2*»933j and it contams one town, Pataudi (population, 4,171), the 
capital, and 40 villages. It consists of a level plain, badly watered, 
e.xcept in a few villages to which floods give occasional irrigation. The 
ruling chief of Pataudi is descended from a saintly Afghan famil}'. 
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wliich settled originally near Sainana in Patiala. A descendant, Talab 
Faiz Khan, who was closely connected with the Jhajjar family by 
marriage, was in the Maratha service and received the fief of Kohtak. 
On the defeat of the Marathas in 1803 he was employed under Lord 
Lake, who in r8o6 granted him the Pataudi territory in perpetuity. 
In’ 1826 he took part in the siege of Bharatpur. His son, Akbar All, 
behaved loyally during the Mutiny of 1857. The present Nawab was 
born in 1863 and succeeded in 1898. The administration is carried 
on by a ndsim, who exercises judicial functions and superintends the 
revenue administration, which is in the hands of a taksllddr with 
a staff of eleven subordinates. The State maintains a small force of 
horsemen as the NawSb’s personal escort, and 33 infantrymen who are 
employed on guard duties. It also supports a dispensary and a pri- 
mary school at Pataudi, and 4 village schools. The total land revenue, 
as settled in 1891, amounts to Rs. 76,631. The excise administration 
is leased to the British Government for Rs. 650 per annum. 

Pataudi Town. — Capital of the Pataudi State, Punjab, situated 
in 28° 20' N. and 76“ 48' E., t9 miles south-west of Gurgaon, and 
2^ miles from jatauli station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,171. It was founded in the time of Jalal-ud- 
dfn Khiljl, by Pata, a Mewatl, from whom it derives its name. The 
town contains the residence of the Nawab of Pataudi and the public 
offices of the State. 

• Patdi. — State in the Kathiawar Politicjil Agency, Bombay, lying 
between 23° 7' .and 23® 8' N. and 71* 48' and 71° 58' E., with .in 
area of 40 square miles. The population in 1901 was 2,190, residing 
in seven lillages. The revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 22,000, and the 
cultivated area 94 square miles. The State ranks as a fourth-class 
State in Kathi.awar. 

Patdi. — ^Town in Ahmadabad District, Bombay. 5 <?f-PArRi. 

Pathankot TahsR . — Talistl of Gurdaspur District, Punjab, lying 
between 32® 5' and 32° 30' N. and 75° 20' and 75° 56' E., with 
an area of 367 square miles. It consists mainly of a narrow strip 
of broken country along the left bank of the Ravi, but includes a 
small fertile tract to the west of the river, irrigated by hill-streams. 
It includes the hill station of Daluousie (population, 1,316), together 
with the cantonments of Balun and Bakloh, and the cart-road 
leading thereto. It also contains the towns of Pathankot (population, 
6,091), the head-quarters, and Sujantur (5,687); and 395 villages. 
The populatiqn in 1901 was 141,623, compared with 140,850 in 
1891. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 
2,76,000. 

Pathankot Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in Gurdaspur District, Punjab, situated in 32° 16' N. and 75° 40' E., 
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and the terminus of the Amritsar-Fathankot branch of the North- 
■Western Railway. Population (1901), 6,091. A good cart-road leads 
from FathSnkot to Palampur (70 miles) and Dharmsala (52 miles), and 
another to Duncra (for Dalhousic and Chamba). The situation of 
Pathankot has, from very ancient times, made it an emporium of trade 
between the hills and plains. From coins found here, Cunningham 
concluded that it was at an early date inhabited by the Udumbaras, 
who are coupled in the Puranas with the Traigarttiib and Kulindas, or 
people of Kangra and Kulu, and with the Kapisth.it.is, who must be 
the Kambistholi mentioned by Arrian as dwelling on the Ravi ; and 
that the kingdom of Dahmeri, which in historical times included most 
of Gurdaspur and Kangra, bears a name derived from this people. 
The capital of this State was Nurpur in Kangra, but Pathankot must 
have been a place of some importance, as from it the Pathania Rajputs 
of NQrpur take their name'. It was from ancient times held by a line 
of Rajput chiefs, of whom the most noted are Raja Bakht Mai, who 
fought for Sikandar Suri at Mtinkot] lias Deo, who rebelled against 
Akbar ; Suraj Mai, who rebelled against Jahangir ; and Jagat Singh, 
who rebelled against Shah Jah 3 n and accompanied Djira Sbikoh to 
Kandahar. The State of Pathankot was taken by Ranjit Singh in 
1815. The municipality vms created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. n,Soo, and the e.\pcnditurc 
Rs. 1 1,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1 0,500, chiefly from octroi j 
and the expenditure was Rs. i r,8oo. Pathankot is the scat of a 
considerable blanket and shawl-weaving industr)’, and, lying at the 
point where the trade routes from Chamba, Nurpur, and Kangra unite, 
is a place of some commercial importance, with a growing trade. The 
District board maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a 
dispensary. 

Pathardi.— Town in the Shet^aon talttka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° lo' N. and 75® 11' E., about 30 miles cast 
of Ahmadnagar city. Population (1901), 6,299. The town lies pic- 
turesquely on the side of a steep hill which rises in the midst of 
a barren tract, skirted on the north and cast by a range of hills running 
from Dongargaon into the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Patharghata. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Bhagalpur 
District, Bengal, lying between 25® 17' and 25“ 22' N. and 87® 12' 
and 87® 16' E., on the bank of the Ganges. On the northern side 
of the hill are some rock sculptures, apparently of a date prior to the 
seventh or eighth century a. v,, the most interesting of which is a long 
row of figures known locally as the Chaitrdsi suntti (‘ 84 sages ’). The 

Arthaeohghal Survey Sevens, vol. xiv, p. iij. The name of Pathankot has 
nothing to do -wilh the trans-lndns Pathans^ but is often ■written Pailhan, and accord- 
ing to Cunningham is a corruption of rralisihana, ‘ the c»tal>!i Jjetl city.* 
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hill also contains five caves, in the most important of which, the 
' Bateswar cave, bronze and silver relics have been discovered. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. ii, pp. 64-5 ; Archaeological Survey 
Reports, vol. xv, pp. 36-7.] 

Pathari State. — A petty mediatized State in Central India, under 
the Bhopal Agency, with an area of 22 square miles, and a population 
(1901) of 2,704. Locally the State is called Baro-Pathari or Chor- 
Patharl, the former from the old ruined city of Baro, the latter from its 
former unenviable notoriety as the home of marauding gangs. 

The chiefs, who are descended from the Bhop.al house, are Pathans 
of the Barakzai family and the Mirzai Khel. Murid Muhammad Khan, 
father of the original grantee, held a jagir in Rahatgarh (now in the 
Central Provinces), of which he was deprived by MahadajI Sindhia. 
On the mediation of the British authorities, however, his son, Haidar 
Muhammad Khan, received the Pathari jagtrm 1794, as a grant from 
Daulat Rao Sindhia. Land is still held by the Nuwabs at Rahatgarh, 
in the Saugor District of the Central Provinces. The present chief, 
Abdul Karim Khan, succeeded in 1859 as a boy of five, and received 
powers^ in' 1872. Pic pursued, however, a course of extravagance, 
plunging the State so deeply in debt as to necessihile his removal 
from the management in 1895. He resides at Sehore with his family, 
, and the State continues under British administration. The chief bears 
the hereditary title of Nawab. The archaeological remains at Pathari 
are of considerable interest, forming in fact a part of those at Baro, 
which is situated one mile south of this town. Tlic road from Baro 
to Pathari is marked by the remains of numerous temples, satl stones, 
and other indications of an extensive settlement. 

The soil is fertile and produces^ good crops. Of the total area of 
22 square miles, 5 square miles, or 23 per cent., are cultivated, while 
12 square miles are capable of cultivation, the rest being grazing, 
jungle, and w'aste land. The chief ordinarily exercises limited powers, 
all serious matters being dealt with by the Political Agent. The State 
has a revenue of Rs. 9,000. Its finances are at present burdened with 
a debt of Rs. 30,000. 

The chief town of Pathari is picturesquely situated on a small sand- 
stone hill 1,800 feet above the level of the sea, on the edge of a lake 
enclosed by a fine dam of undressed stone, in 23° 56' N. imd 78“ 13' E. 
It is IX miles distant by metalled road from Kulhar station on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 1,106. A British 
post office and a jail are situated in the town. 

Pathari shows many signs of its importance in the early days ot 
Hindu rule, though, as it now stmids, it is purely Muhammadan in 
character. The remains of numerous statues, carved stones from’ 
Hindu temples, and old foundations are everywhere visible. The 
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principal object of interest is the magnificent column which stands 
to the ecist of the town. It is cut from a fine white sandstone, 
apparently hewn in the old quarry close by, and is 47 feet high, 
42 feet being in a single piece. It is surmounted by a bell capital, 
on which there were originally two human figures back*” to back, but 
only a part of one remains. Close by is a small temple, which now 
contains a Ihigam, but was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as is shown 
by the figure of Garuda over the doorway. On the northern face of 
the pillar there is an inscription of thirty-eight lines. The record is 
dated in a.d. S61, and sets out that the temple of Vishnu (no doubt 
that close by) was built by a king Parabala of the Rashtrakuta race, 
who set up this Garuda bannered pillar before it. The record is 
additionally interesting in connexion with the Monghyr copperplate, 
which records the birth of the Pala king Devapala, who was born 
of Ram Devi, daughter of king Parabala. A slab in an old baori 
(well with steps), dated in 1676, records its construction by Mahiraja 
Prithwiraj Ju Deo, in the time of Aurangzeb. The Hindu town was 
destroyed by the Muhammadans, possibly by Alamgir. 

\^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. xvii, part ii, p. 305 ; 
A. Cunningham, Archaeo/ogiea/ Survey Reports, vol. vii, p. 64 ; vol. x, 
p. 69 j Nachrichten tier Kbnig, Gesell. der Ji'issen. sit Gottingen (1901), 
p. 5r9 j Indian Antiquary, vol. xxi, p. 258.] 

Pathaii. — Thahurdt in the Malwa Agencv, Central India. 

Patharia.— Thakurat in the Bhopal Agency, Central India. 

Pathar Kachhar.— State in the Baghelkhand Agency, Central 
India. See Baraunda. 

Patheingyi. — Township to the east of Mandalay city in Mandalay 
District, Upper Burma, lying between 21° 51' and 22° 8' N. and 96° 3' 
and 96*’ 24' E., uith an area of 213 square miles. Its population was 
31,597 in i8gr, and 28,546 in 1901, distributed in 152 villages, the 
head-quarters being at Patheingju (population, 532), about 6 miles 
north-east of Mandalay. The western part of the township is irrigated 
by the Shwetachaung Canal and produces rice ] the eastern is high land 
bearing ‘dry crops.’ Mayin rice is cultivated below the Nanda tank 
and west of the Shwetachaung Canal, and the centre of the township 
is now irrigated by the Mandalay Canal. The area cultivated was 
65 square miles in 1903-4, but will probably increase largely now that 
the Mandalay Canal has been completed.. The land revenue and 
thathameda amounted to Rs. 2,02,000. 

Pathri Taluk. — ^IVestem taluk of Parbhani District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 784 square miles Including jdgirs, the popula- 
tion in 1901 was 119,324, compared wth 123,553 in 1891, the decline 
being due to the famine of 1900. The taluk contains two towns, 
Pathri. (population, 5,828), the head-quarters, and M.\nwai (7,395) j 
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and 170 villages, of which 19 are ja^r. In 1905 this fah/k received 
8 villages from the Ambarh taluk of Aurangalaad District, and gave 
6 villages to that taluk in exchange. The land revenue in 1901 was 
3>8 lakhs. The GodaVari river separates it from Bhir District 
on the south. The soils are chiefly alluvial and regar. North is the 
jSgtr taluk of Parturj population (1901), 28,213. It comprises 90 
villages; and Partur (4,043), its head-quarters, is a station on the 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway. It has an area of about 
374 square miles, and contains a ginning factory, a State post office 
and a British sub-post oftlce, a school, and a dispensary, the last two 
being maintained by the Jagtr authorities. 

Pathri Town. — Head quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19° 15' N. and 76° 
27' E. Population (1901), 5,828. The town contains a talisil and 
police inspector’s office, a post office, and two schools. 

■ Pathyar. — Village in Kangra District, Punjab, 12 miles south-east 
of Dharmsala. Population (1901), 1,983. An inscription of a primitive 
type, cut in both the Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts, in letters of 
remarkable size, recording the dedication of a tank, probably in the 
third century B.c., has been found here. The village suffered serious 
damage in the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 

\Ejtigrapliia Indica, vol. vii, p. 116.] 

Pati&la State. — ^The largest in area, wealth, and population of the 
three Phulkian States, Punjab, and the most populous of all the Native 
States in the Province, though second to Bahawalpur in area. It lies 
mainly in the eastern plains of the Punjab, which form part of the 
great natural division called the Indo-Gangetic Plain West ; but its 
territories are .somewhat scattered, as, owing to historical causes, it 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and the Narnaul ilaka^ which 
now constitutes the nizamat of Mohindargarh, in the extreme south-east 
on the borders of Jaipur and Alwar States in Rajputana. The territory 
is interspersed unth small tracts or even single villages belonging to the 
States of Nabha, Jind, and Maler Kotla, and to the British Districts 
of Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Karnal, while, on the other hand, it 
includes several detached villages or groups of villages which lie 
within the natural borders of those States and Districts, 

Its scattered nature makes it impossible to describe its boundaries 
clearly and succinctly, but briefly it may be described as consisting of 
three portions. The main portion, lying between 29® 23' and 30® 55' N. 
and 74® 40' and 76° 59' E., and comprising the plains portion of the State 
west of the Jumna valley and south of the Sutlej, is bordered on the 
north by the Districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore; on the east by 
Karnal and Ambala ; on the south by the State of JInd and Hissar 
District ; and on the west by Hissar. This portion forms a rough parallelo- 
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gram, 139 miles in length from east to west, and 125 miles from north to 
south, Arith an appendage on the south lying south of the Gbaggar river 
and forming part of the nhamat of Karmgarh. The second block lies in 
the Siwalik Hills, between 3o“4o' and 31°! o' N. and 76°49'and 77°i9'E. 
It is bordered on the north by the Hill States of Bhfigal,' Dhami, and 
Bhajji ; on the east by those of Koti, Keonthal, and Sirmur ; on the 
south by Ambala District; and on the west by the States of Nala- 
garh and Mailog, and by Ambala District. This portion is 36 miles 
from north to south, and 29 miles from east to west, and forms a 
part of the nizamat of Pinjaur. The third block, the nizarnat of 
Mohindargarh, lies between 27° 47' and 28° 28' N. and 75° 56' and 
76° 17' E., and is entirely surrounded by Native States — ^Jind to the 
north, Alwar and Nabha to the east, and Jaipur to the south and west. 
It is 45 miles from north to south, and 22 miles from east to west. 

No great river flows through the State or along its borders, the chief 
stream being the Ghaggar, which runs in an ill-defined bed from the 
north-east of its main portion south-west through 
aspect the Parvadh to the Bangar and thence in a more 
westerly direction, separating the Pawadh from the 
Bangar (Narwana /a/aJJ), after rvhich it leaves Patiala territory. The 
other streams are mere seasonal torrents. They include the Sirhind 
Choa or stream AA'hich enters the State near Sirhind and traverses the 
Fatehgarh, Bhawanigarh, and SunSm iahsils, following probably the 
alignment of the canal cut by Firoz Shah III about 136 r. South 
of this through the Bhawanigarh and Karmgarh fahslls flows the 
Jhambowali Choi, and the Patialeu'Sli Nadi, AA'hich passes the capital. 
Both fall into the Ghaggar. There are minor streams in the Pinjaur 
tahsil and the Mohindargarh nhamat. In the former alone are there 
any hills of importance, the rest of the State being a level plain. 

Geologically, the State may be diA^ded into the Patiala Siwaliks, 


composed entirely of Tertiarj' and principally of Upper Tertiary' 
deposits ; the Aravalli outliers in Mohindargarh ; and the portion 
which lies in the Indo-Gangetic alluvium. 

Botanically, the State includes a large portion of the Eastern Punjab, 
belonging partly to the upper Gangetic plain, and partly to the desert 
area ; the territories of Namaul, &:c., in north-eastern Rajputana, rvith 
a desert flora ; and a tract near Simla in the Outer Himala3'as, whose 
flora is practically that described in the Flora Simlemh. The Mkar 
{Acacia araMca), Avhich grows abundantly in the Pawadh and Dun, 
is used for all agricultural purposes. The ^eri {Z^zyphus Jupthd) is 
planted near wells and in fields, and in the Mohindargarh nizamat and 
at Sunam, Samana, and Sanaur in gardens. Banur and Sirhind, the 
eastern parts of the PaAvadh, are noted for their mangoes. The ptfai 
{.Ficus religiosa), harofa {Ficus indicd), and silm {Melia Azadirachia) 
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are planted close to wells and ponds near villages. The shtsliam 
{Dalbergia Sissod) is planted in avenues along the canals, and siras 
(AlMzsia LebbeJt) on the road-sides. The frans {Tamarix oHentalis), 
common near villages, is used for roofing. The dhak {JButea frondosa) 
•is found in marshy lands and blrs (reserves). The jand {Prosopis 
spicigera), Jukar, reruy and jal are common in the Jangal, Bangar, and 
Mohindargarh. The khair {Acacia Caieciui) sca^^giigal {Baktvnodendron 
Muktil) are common in the Mohindargarh nizamat, and the kJtajur 
{Phoenix daciylifera) in Pinjaur, Dun, and in the Bet (Fatehgarh tafisil). 

Chiial (spotted deer), charkh, kdkar (barking-deer), musk deer, 
guraly and leopard are common in the hills ; and the following mam- 
mals are found throughout the State : wolf, jackal, fox, wild cat, otter 
(in the Bet), wild hog (in the btri)y antelope, nilgai (in the blrs. Bet, 
Narwana, and Mohindargarh), monkeys (in the Narwana tahslt)y and 
gazelle {chinkdrd). 

Game-birds include peafowl, partridges (black and grey), quail, 
lapwing, chikor, and pheasant (in the hills). The crane, snipe, green 
pigeon, goose, and sand-grouse are all seasonal visitors. Among 
venomous snakes are the cobra, chitkabra or katiriala (found every- 
where), dhdman, ragadbans, and padnta (in the Mohindargarh nizdmaf). 

The healthiest parts of the State are the BSngar and Jangal tracts 
and the Mohindargarh nizdmat The Bet and the thdnas of Ghuram 
Ghanaur and Bantlr are very unhealthy, consisting largely of swamps. 
In the Pawadb, where there is no marsh-land, the general health is fair. 
The climate of the hills is excellent, except in the Pinjaur ihdtm. In 
the Pinjaur hills the winter is cold, and the rainy season begins some- 
what earlier than in the plains, while in summer the heat is moderate. 
In the Jangal tract and the Mohindargarh nizdmat the heat is intense 
in the hot season, which begins early, and the air is dry all the year 
round. But if the sky is clear the nights are generally cool. 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different 
parts of the State. About Pinjaur and Kalka at the foot of the Simla 
Hills it averages 40 inches, but decreases away from the Himalayas, 
being probably 30 inches at Sirhind, 25 at Patiala and Pail, 20 at 
Bhawanigarh, and only 12 or 13 at Bhatinda and in the Mohindargarh 
nizdmat. In the south-west the rainfall is not only less in amount, but 
more capricious than in the north and east. Fortunately the zone of 
insufficient rainfall is now for the most part protected by the Sirhind 
Canal, but Mohindargarh is still liable to severe and frequent droughts. 

Patiala town lies in a depression, and there were disastrous floods in 
1852, 1887, and 1888. The greatest achievement of the State Public 
Works department has been the construction of protective works, 
which have secured the town from the possibility of such calamities 
in future. 
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The earlier liNtory of Patiala is that of llic Pijui.kiax Staths. Its 
histor)' as a separate power nominally dates from 1762, in which year 
Ahmad Shah Durrani conferred the title of Raja 
IS ory. Singh, its chief ; but it may be more justly 

regarded as dating from 1763, when the Sikh confederation took the 
fortress of Sirhind from Ahmad Shah's governor, and proceeded to 
partition the old Mughal province of Sirhind. In this partition 
Sirhind itself, svith its sunounding country, fell to Raja Ala Singh. 
That ruler died in 1765, and was succeeded by his grandson Amar 
Singh, whose half-brother Himmat Singh also laid claim to the throne, 
and after a contest was allowed to retain possession of the Rhawanigarh 
pargana. In the following year Raja Amar Singh conquered Pail 
and Isru from Malcr Kotla, but the latter place was subsequently made 
over to Jassa Singh Ahlflwalia. In 1767 Amar Singh met Ahmad 
Shah on his last invasion of India at Kanibawann, and received the 
title of Raja-i-Rajgan. After Ahmad Shah's departure Amar Singh 
took Tibba from Maler Kotla, and compelled the sons of Jamfil Khan 
to effect a peace which remained unbroken for many years. He next 
sent a force under his general Bakhshi loikhna to reduce Pinjaur, 
which had been seized by Gharib Das of Mani Mfijra, and in alliance 
with the Raj.^ of Hindfir, KahlQr, and Sirmfir captured it. He then 
invaded the territorj' of Kol Kapfira, but its chief Jodh having been 
slain in an ambush, he retired without further aggression. His next 
expedition was against the Dhattis, but in this lie met with .scant 
success; and the conduct of the campaign was left to the chief of 
Nabho, while Amar Singh turned his arms against the fortrc.ss 
of Gorindgarh, which commanded the town of Bhatinda. .After a long 
struggle it was taken in 1771. Soon after this Himmat Singh seized 
his opportunity and got possession of PatiTda itself, but he was induced 
to surrender it, and died in 1774. In that year a qtrarrcl broke out 
between Jind and Nabha, which resulted in the acquisition of Sangrfir 
by JInd from Niibha, Patifda intervening to prevent Jlnd from reUiining 
Amloh and Bhadson al-so. Amar Singh next proceeded to attack 
Saiiabad, a fortress only 4 miles from Patiala, which he took with the 
assistance of SirmQr. In return for this aid, he nsited that State and 
helped its ruler Jagat Parkash to suppress a rebellion. In a new 
campaign in the Bhatti country he defeated their chiefs at Begran, 
took I'atehabad and Sirsa, and invested Rania, but was called on to 
repel the attack made on Jind by the Muhammadan governor of 
Hansi. For this purpose he di,spatched Nanu Mai, his Dlwan, with 
a strong force, which after defeating the governor of Hansi overran 
Hansi and Hissar, and Rania fell soon after. But the Mughal govern- 
ment under Najaf Khan, its minister, made a last elTort to regain the 
lost districts. At the head of the imperial troops, he seized Kanial 
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and part of Rohlak ; and the Raja of Patiala, though aided for 
a consideration by Zabita Khan Rohilla, met Najaf Khan at Jjnd and 
amicably surrendered Hansi, Hissar, and Robtak, retaining Fatehabad, 
Rania, and Sirsa as fiefs of the empire. The wisdom of this moderation 
was evident. In 1777 Amar Singh overran the Faridkot and Kot 
Kapura districts, but did not attempt to annex them, and his newly- 
acquired territories taxed his resources to the utmost. Nevertheless, in 
1778 he harried the Mani hfajra territory and reduced Gharib Das to 
sub.mission. Thence he marched on Sialba, where he was severely 
defeated by its chief and a strong Sikh coalition. I’o retrieve this 
disaster Amar Singh formed a stronger confederacy, enticed away the 
Sialba troops by offers of higher pay, and at length secured the sub- 
mission of the chief without bloodshed. In 1779 the Mughal forces 
marched on Karnal, Desu Singh, Bhai of Kailhal, being in alliance 
with them, and hoping by their aid to crush Patiala ; but the Delhi 
minister found it more profitable to plunder the Bhai, and the Sikhs 
then united to oppose his advance. He reached Kuhram, but then 
retreated, in fear of the powerful forces arrayed against him. 

In 1781 Amai* Singh died of dropsy, and was succeeded by his son 
Sahib Singh, then a child of six. Dlwgn Nfinu Mai, an Agarwal Bania 
of Sunim, became Wazir and coped successfully with three distinct 
rebellions headed by relatives of the Raja. In 1783 occurred a great 
famine which disorganized the State. Eventually N5nu Mai was 
compelled to call in the Maralhas, who aided him to recover BanQr 
and other places; but in r788 they compelled him to pay blackmail, 
and in 1790, though he had been successful against the other enemies 
of Patiala, he could not prevent them from marching to Sfihlar, 2 miles 
from Patiala itself. Saifabad had been placed in their hands, and 
Nanu Mai’s fall from power quickly followed. With him fell Rani 
Rajindar, cousin of Amar Singh, a woman of great ability and Nanu 
Mai’s chief supporter, who had induced the Marathas to retire and 
visited Muttra to negotiate terms with Sindhia in person. Sahib 
Singh, now aged fourteen, look the reins of state into his own hands, 
appointing his sister Sahib Kaur to be chief minister. In 1794 the 
Marathas again advanced on Patiala, but Sahib Kaur defeated them 
and drove them back on Karnal. In this year Bedi Sahib Singh 
attacked Maler Kotla and had to be bought off by Patiala. In 1798 
the Bedi attacked Raikot, and, though opposed by the PhulkiSn chiefs, 
compelled its ruler to call in George Thomas, who advanced on 
Ludhiana, where the Bedi had invested the fort, and compelled him to 
raise the siege. Thomas then retired to Hansi ; but taking advantage 
of the absence of the Sikh chiefs at Lahore, where they had assembled 
to oppose the invasion of Shall Zaman,-he again advanced and laid 
siege to Jind. On this the Phfilkian chiefs hastened back to the relief 
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of jTnd and compelled Tliomas to raise the siege, but were in turn 
defeated by him. They then made peace with Thomas, who was 
anxious to secure their support against the Marathas. Sahib Singh 
now proceeded to quarrel with his sister, and she died not long after- 
wards, having lost all influence m the State. Thomas then renewed 
his attacks on the JInd State, and as the Phfilkian chiefs united to 
resist him he invaded Patiala territory and pillaged the town of 
Bhawinigarh. A peace was, however, patched up in i8oi, and Thomas 
retired to Hansi, whereupon the Cis-Sutlej chiefs sent an embassy to 
General Perron at Delhi to ask for assistance, and Thomas was 
eventually crushed. The British now appeared on the scene ; but the 
Phulkian chiefs, who had been rescued from Thomas by the Marathas, 
were not disposed to join them, and remained neutral throughout the 
operations round Delhi in 1S03-4. Though Holkar was hospitably 
received at Patiala after his defeat at Dig, he could not obtain much 
active assistance from Sahib Singh. After Holkar's flight to Amritsar 
in 1805, the dissensions between Sahib Singh and his wife reached 
a climax, and the Rani attacked both Nabha and Jind. These States 
then invoked the intervention of Ranjit Singh, Maharaja of Lahore, 
who crossed the Sutlej in 1806. Ranjit Singh did little to settle the 
domestic differences of the Patiala Raja, but despoiled the widows 
of the Raikot chief of many villages. Patiala, however, received no 
share of the plunder; and on Ranjit Singh’s withdrawal the conflict 
between Sahib Singh and his wife was renewed. In 1807 Ranjit Singh 
reappeared at Patiala, when he conferred Banur and other districts, 
worth Rs. 50,000 a year, on the Rani and then marched on 
Naraingarh. 

It was by this time clear to the Cis-Sutlej chiefs that they had 
to choose between absorption by Ranjit Singh and the protection 
of the British. Accordingly, in 1808, Patiala, Jind, and Kaithal 
made overtures to the Resident at Delhi. No definite promise of 
protection was given at the time; but in April, 1809, the treaty with 
Ranjit Singh secured the Cis-Sutlej territory from further aggression 
on his part, and a week later the desired proclamation of protection 
was issued, which continued to ‘the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind . . . 
the exercise of the same rights and authority within their otvn posses- 
sions which they enjoyed before.’ Two years later it became necessary 
to issue another proclamation of protection, this time to protect the 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs against one another. Meanwhile internal confusion 
led to the armed interposition of the British Agent, who established 
the Maharani As Kaur as regent with sole authority. She showed 
administrative ability and an unbending temper until the death of 
Maharaja Sahib Singh in 1813. He was succeeded by Maharaj,a 
Karm Singh, who was largely influenced at first by his mother and 
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her minister Naunidhrai, generally known as Missar Nandha, The 
Gurkha War broke out in 1814, and the Patiala contingent served 
under Colonel Ochlerlony. In reward for their services, the British 
Government made a grant of sixteen pargams in the Simla Hills 
to Patiala, on payment of a nazaratta of Rs. 2,80,000. Karm Singh’s 
government was hampered by quarrels, first with his mother and later 
with his younger brother, Ajit Singh, until the Hariana boundary 
dispute demanded all his attention. The English had overthrown 
the Marathas in r8o3 and had completed the subjugation of the 
Bhattis in Bhattiana in 1818} but little attention was paid to the 
administration of the country, and Patiala began to encroach upon 
it, growing bolder each year, until in 1835 her colonists were firmly 
established. When the attention of the British Government was 
at last drawn to the matter, and a report called for, the Maharaja 
refused to admit the British claims, declined arbitration, and pro- 
tested loudly when a strip of country more than a hundred miles 
long and ten to twenty broad was transferred from his possessions 
to those of the British Government. The Government, however, 
listened to his protest, the question was reopened, and was not finally 
•settled till 1856, when some 41 villages were handed over to Patilla. 
When hostilities between the British and the government of Lahore 
became certain at the close of 1845, Maharaja Karm Singh of Patiala 
declared his loyalty to the British; but he died on December 23, 
the day after the battle of FerozeshSh, and wus succeeded by his 
son Narindar Singh, then twenty-three years old. It would be idle 
to pretend that the same active spirit of loyalty obtained among the 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs in r84S as showed itself in 1857. The Maharaja 
of Patiala knew that his interests were bound up with the success 
of the British, but his sympathies were with the Khalsa. However, 
he provided the British with supplies and carriage, besides a contin- 
gent of men. At the close of the war, he was rewarded with certain 
estates resumed from the Raja of Nabha. The Maharaja sanctioned 
the abolition of customs duties on the occasion of Lord Hardinee’s 
visit in r847. ^ 


The conduct of the Maharaja on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
IS beyond praise. He was the acknowledged head of the Sikhs, and 
ms hesitation or disloyalty would have been attended with the most 
disastrous results, while his ability, character, and high position would 
have made him a formidable leader against the British. On hearing 
t he marched that evening with all his available troop! 

the direction of Ambala. In bis own territories he furnished 
supplies and c^riage, and kept the roads clear. He gave a loan 
of s lakhs to Government and expressed his willingness to double 
amount. His troops served vrith loyalty and distLtion on many 
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occasions throughout the campaign. Of the value of the Maharaja’s 
adhesion the Commissioner urote: ‘His support at such a crisis was 
worth a brigade of English troops to us, and served more to tran- 
quillize the people than a hundred official disclaimers could have 
done.’ After the Mutiny the Namaul division of the Jhajjar terri- 
tory, jurisdiction over Bhadaur, and the house in Delhi belonging 
to Begam ZTnat Mahal fell to the share of Patiala. The Mah^ja’s 
honorary titles were increased at the same time. The revenue of 
Namaul, rvhich had been estimated at 2 lakhs, was found to be only 
Rs. 1,70,000. On this, the Maharaja appealed for more territory. 
The British Government had given no guarantee, but was willing 
to reward the loyal service of Patiala still further; and consequently 
parts of Kanaud and Buddhuana, in Jhajjar, were conferred on the 
Maharaja. These new estates had an income of about one lakh, 
and the Maharaja gave a nazarana equal to twenty years’ revenue. 

In 1858 the PhGikian chiefs had united in asking for concessions 
from the British Government, of which the chief was the right of 
adoption. This was, after some delay, granted, with the happiest 
results. The power to inflict capital punishment had been with- 
drawn in 1847, but Avas exercised during the Mutiny. This power 
Avas now formally restored. The Khamanon villages (the history 
of which is given under ‘ Administration ’ on p. 47) Avere transferred 
to Patiala in i860. MaharSja Narindar Singh died in 1862 at the 
age of thirty-nine. He was a wise ruler and brave soldier. He 
was one of the first Indian chiefs to receive the K.C.S.I., and was 
also a member of the Indian LegislatiA^e Council during Lord 
Canning’s viceroyalty. 

His only son, Mohindar Singh, was a boy of ten at his father’s 
death. A Council of Regency Avas appointed, w'hich carried on the 
administration for eight years. The Maharaja only liA'ed for six years 
after assuming poAver. During his reign the Sirhind Canal AA'as sanc- 
tioned, though it Avas not opened until i88z. Patiala contributed 
one crore and 23 lakhs to the cost of construction. The Maharaja 
Avas liberal in measures connected Avith the improvement and general 
well-being of the country. He gaA'e Rs. 70,000 to the University 
College, Lahore, and in 1873 he placed 10 lakhs at the disposal 
of GoA’emment for the relief of the famine-stricken people of Bengal. 
In 1875 he Avas honoured by a ATsit from Lord Northbrook, Avho 
Avas then Viceroy, when the Mohindar College Avas founded for the 
promotion of higher education in the State. Mohindar Singh died 
suddenly in 1876. He had received the G.C.S.I. in 1871. 

A long minoritj' follOAA-ed, for Maharaja Rajindar Singh aatis only 
four Avhen his father died. During his minorit}’, Avhich ceased in 
i8go, the administration Avas carried on by a Council of Regency, 
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composed of three officials under the presidency of Satdar Sir Dewa 
Singh, K.C.S,I. The finances of tlie State were carefully watched, 
and considerable savings effected, from whichT have been met the 
charges in connexion with the Sirhind Canal and the broad-gauge 
line of railway between RSjpura, Patiala, and Bhatinda. In 1879 
the Patiala State sent a contingent of i,ioo men to the Afghan 
War. The Maharija was exempted from the presentation of nazars 


in Darbar, in recognition of the services rendered by his troops 
on this occasion. He was the first chief to organifC a corps of 
Imperial Service troops, and served with one regiment of these in 
the Tirah expedition of 1897. Maharaja Rajindar Singh died in 
1900, and a third Council of Regency was formed. The present 
Maharaja, BhQpindar Singh, was bom in 1891. He is now being 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. - He ranks first amongst 
the chiefs of the Punjab, and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

In tgoo it was decided by the Government of India to appoint 
a Political Agent for Patiala, and the other two PhQlkian States' of 
Jind and Nabha were included in the Agency, to wMch was after- 
wards added the Muhammadan State of Bahawalpur. The head- 
quarters of the Agency are at Patiala. 

The Siva temples at Kalait, in the Narw5na tahsU, contain some 
0 d carvings supposed to date from the eleventh centuiy'. Of Pintvur 
I t has been remarked that no place south of tJie Jhclum has more 

sculptured temples of Bbfma 

pevi and Baijnath has not been determined The walk nf ft 
1.0-=, Sre h .he *ge are Ml rf Cet 

«'stJng. The oldest buildings in L nl ^ 

domed tombs, ttadilionall, knim m tboa rf",? 

DMple. Tl.e d.m „„aartmo h,„ »”d the 

teenth century. Shah Zaman thp r r ^ ° »ndicates the four- 
bmied m an old ^ 

’'360. but the plat 

Bhatinda or Tabarhind, a much It T ^«t«rians 

was originally named Rrozpur tirnh Ki ^ ^ The fort at Sirhind 
Of tahim Shth a. ‘o™^ 
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doonvays, and exquisite carvings, is a fine example of the Pathan 
style. Bhatinda was a place of great importance in the prc-Mughal 
days ; but the date of the fort, which is a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape for miles round, is unknown. At Patiala and at Bahadur- 
garh, near Patiala, arc fine forts built by chiefs of PatiSla. 

The State contains 14 towns and 3,580 villages. Its population at 
the last three enumerations was: (i88i) 1,467,433, (1891) 1,583,521, 

Po ulation (^ 9 °^) The small increase in the last 

decade was due to the famines of 1S97 and 1900, 
which caused much emigration from the Mohindargarh ttizamaf. The 
State is divided into the five nhamatSt or administrative districts, of 
Karmgarh, PiNjAUR, AMARGARai, Anahadg.vrh, and Mohindargarh. 
The head-quarters of these are at Bhawanigarh, Basi, Bamala, R.ijpura, 
and Kanaud respectively. The towns are Patiala, the capital, Nar- 
NAUL, Basi, Govindgarh or Bhatinda, Samana, Sunam, Mohindargarh 
or Kanaud, Sanaur, Bhadaur, Barnala, Banur, Pail, Sirhind, 
and Hadiava. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population in 
1901 ; — 
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Number of 
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1 

j2 

Karmgnrh 
Finjaur . . 

Amargaili . 
Anahadgarh . 
Mohindatgarh 

State total 

1.8-54 
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858 

1,836 

575 

4 

I 

3 

4 

3 

665 

1,588 

605 

4.44 

368 

50 o, 63.<) 

313,866 

365,448 

377.367 

140.376 

273.0 

371.4 
4*5-9 

205.5 

243.8 

— O' S 

-5-97 
-i- i.o6 
+ 8.62 
-5.09 

15..370 

3.695 

7.596 

8,899 

2.537 

5,41* 

14 

3.380 

1.596.693 

395.0 

+ 0.83 

3S.097 


Nora— The fij^ores Tor the areas of nisamais are taken from ret enae rettuns. The 
total State area is that git en in the Ctnsus Report. 


Hindus form 55 per cent, of the total, and Sikhs, though Patiala is 
the leading Sikh State of the Punjab, only 22 per cent., slightly less 
than Muhammadans. Jains, fewer than 3,000 in number, are mostly 
found in the Mohindargarh nizamai. The density, though higher than 
the Provincial average for British Districts, is lower than the average 
of the Districts and States situated in the Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 
It is lowest in the Anahadgarh m'zdmaf, where less than 14 per cent, 
of the total area is cultivated. There is not, however, much room for 
extension of cultivation, as the cultivable tracts are fully populated. 
Punjabi is the language of 88 pet cent, of the population. 

Nearly every caste in the Punjab is represented in Patiala, but the 
Jats or Jats, who comprise 30 per cent, of the population, are by far 
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its strongest element. Other cultivating castes are the Rajputs, Ahirs 
(in Mohindargarh), Gfljars, Arains, and Kambohs. Brahmans and 
Fakirs number nearly 8 per cent, of the population ; and artisan and 
menial castes, such as the Chamars, Chuhras, Tarkhans, &c., comprise 
most of the residue. Of the whole population, 62 per cent, are 
dependent on agriculture ; and the State has no important industries, 
other tlian those carried on in villages to meet the ordinary M'ants of 
an agricultural population. 

In 1901 the State contained 122 native Christians. The principal 
missionary agency is that of the American Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, which was established in 1892, when Maharaja Rajindar Singh 
permitted Dr. Scott, a medical missionary of that Church, to establish 
a mission at Patiala town, granting him a valuable site for its buildings. 
The only other society working among the native Christians is the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission, established at Patiala in 1890. 
In the village of Rampur Katani (Pail iahsll) an Anglo-vernacular 
primary school, started by the Ludhiana American Mission, teaches 
22 Jat and Muhammadan boys. There is also a small mission school 
at Basi, where twelve or thirteen sweeper boys are taught. 

Agricultural conditions are as diversified as the territory is scattered. 
In the Pinjaur iahsll they resemble those of the surrounding Simla 
Hill States, and in the Mohindargarh ntzamai those 
of Rajputana. Elsewhere the State consists of level 
plains with varying characteristics. The Rajpura, Banur, and Ghanaur 
iahslfs of the Pinjaur nizamai, tire Patiala and part of the Bhawanigarh 
iahsll of the Karmgarh nizamai, and the Fatehgarh (Sirhind) and 
Sahibgarh (Pail) iahstls of the Amargarh nizamai lie in the Pawadh, 
a naturally fertile tract of rich loam. Sirhind and Pail are both pro- 
tected by wells, and, though not irrigated by canals, are the richest in 
the Stale from an agricultural point of view. The Narwana iahsll lies 
in the Bangar, a plateau or upland in which the spring-level is too low 
for wells to be profitably sunk. The remaining parts of these three 
mzamafs, and the whole of Anahadgarh, lie in the Jangal, a tract 
naturally fertile, but unproductive owing to the absence of lain and 
the depth of the spring-level until irrigated by the Sirhind Canal. 
1 he Jangal consists of a great plain of soft loam covered with shifting 
sandhills, with a few wells on the borders of the Pawadh j but agri- 
culturally it is in a transition stage, as the canal permits of intensive 
cultivation. 

The bhaiyachara is the general form of tenure, except in Mohindar- 
garh, where the pattidari form is prevalent 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903I4 are given in the table 
on the next page. 

The principal food-grains cultivated are gram (area in 1903-4, 
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660 bquare miles), barley and gram mixed (587), wheat (432), bajra 
(367), jowar (362), wheat and gram mixed (284), and maize (239). 
]\Iustard covered 286 square miles, cAart (/rawr grown for fodder) 23S, 
and cotton 72. In the hill tract (Pinjaur tahml) potatoes, ginger, 
turmeric, and rice are the most ^-aluable crops, and Indian com is 
largely grown for food. In the Sirhind and Pail tahsils sugar-cane 
is the most paying crop. It is also grown in parts of the Patiala, 
Amaigarh, and Bhawanigarh taJislts. Cotton is grown generally in all 
but the sandy tracts of the south-west, and it forms the staple crop in 
Narwana. Tobacco is an important crop in the Pawadh tract Bice 
is grown in the three iahsth of the Pinjaur nizamaf which lie in the 
Pawadh. Wheat is the staple crop in the north-western half, barley 
and gram, separately or mixed, in the south and west, and millet in 
the Mohindatgarh nizamat. In the latter millet is an autumn crop, 
dependent on the monsoon rains. In the rest of the State the spring 
han-est is more important than the autumn han-est, and its importance 
increases as canal-irrigation is der'eloped. 


A'isSttUtl. 

Total 

Cnltnated. 

Irrijaled. 

ColLUable 

waste. 

Kanngarh 
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1.338 
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Pinjaur . 
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8sS 
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Anahadgaxh . 

1,836 

j,66i 
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96 

Mobindaigarh 
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445 

38 

49 

Total 

» 

5.887 

4.583 

*.*57 

876 i 

u, J 


Cash rents are ver)- rare. The landlord’s share of the produce varies 
from one-fifth to one-half, and one-third may be taken as the average 
rate. Land irrigated fi'om wells usually pays a higher rate than other 
land, except in the dry tracts to the west and south, w'here the soil 
is inferior and the expense of working wells heavy. The highest rates 
are paid in the submontane country to the north and east of Patiala. 
The wages of unskilled labour when paid in cash, as is generally the 
case in towns and more rarely in the villages, var)’ from 3 annas a day 
in outlying tracts to 6 annas in the capital. A reaper earns from 6 to 
12 annas a day, and a carpenter from 8 to iz annas or even R. i in the 
hills. Prices have risen about 12 per cent, in the last fifteen years. 

Few State loans to cultivators were made prior to the revision of the 
settlement which began in rgoi and is still proceeding, and verj* high 
rates of interest were charged. During the three years ending 1906, 
a total of nearly Rs. 80,000 was advanced. The rate of interest on 
loans for the construction of wells and the purdiase of bullocks is just 
under 4I per cent, while loans for the purchase of seed are given free 
of interest 
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The cattle of the Jangal in the south-west and of Mohindat^arh are 
fine up-standing animals, but the cows are poor milkers, and cattle- 
breeding hardly exists, loonies of a fair class are raised in the Bangar, 
in the Narwana taJiiil', and there is a State stud at Patiala, established in 
1890, with 5 horse, i pony, and 3 donkey stallions, and 25 brood-mares. 

Fairs are held twice a year at Karauta and Dharson, both in the 
Mohindargarh nizaniat, at which about 20,000 cattle change hands 
yearly. Cattle fairs were also started in 1903-4 at Bhatinda, Barnala, 
Mansa, Boha, Dhamtansahib, Sunam, Patiala, Rajpura,- Dhfiri, Sirhind, 
and Kanaud. 

Of the total area under cultivation in 1903-4, 1,257 square miles, or 
27 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 342 square miles, 
or 27 per cent., were irrigated from wells, and the rest from canals. 
The State contains 12,696 wells in use, besides unbricked wells, lever 
wells, and water-lifts. Patiala owns 84 per cent, of the share (36 per 
cent.) of the Sirhind Canal possessed by the Phulkian States. The 
Hissar branch of the Western Jumna Canal, which irrigated 85 square 
miles in 1903-4, also secures against famiite a large part of the Narwana 
iahsll’, and in the tahsJls of Banflr and Ghanaur a small inundation 
canal from the Gha^ar, which irrigated 14 square miles in 1903-4, 
serves a number of villages. Wells are mainly confined to the Pnwadh 
and the part of the Jangal which adjoins it. Wells are also used in the 
Mohindargarh tiizStnai, but the water in some is brackish and only 
beneficial after rain. Jats generally use the bucket and Arains the 
Persian wheel on a masonry well, but some of the Arains and Kambohs 
in the Banfir taftsil use the dirigU or lift. 

In the hill i/iams of Pinjaur, Dharmpur, and Srinagar, in the Pinjaur 
Dun and Siwaliks, the State possesses valuable forests, in which con- 
siderable quantities of cM (Phius hngifolia), pine, porcsts 
oak, deodar^ and bamboo are found. The first and 
second-class forests have an area of 109 square miles, with 171 square 
miles of grass lands. It also possesses several ‘reserves’ {birs) aggre- 
gating 12,000 acres in the plains. The forests are controlled by 
a Conservator, who has two assistants in the hills and one in the 
plains. Avenues of shtsham {Dalbergia Sissooi) are planted along the 
canal banks, and of kikar {Acada arabim) along the roads. The forest 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 51,000. 

Kankar is found at many places. Slate, limestone, and sandstone 
occur in the Pinjaur hills, and in the detached hills of the Mohindar- 
garh nizamat. Saltpetre is manufactured in the Rajpura, Ghanaur, 
Banur, Narwana, and Narnaul iaksils, and carbonate of soda in the 
Bangar. Copper and lead ores are found near Solon ; and mica and 
copper and iron ores in the Mohindargarh nizamat. 

Manufactures, other than the ordinary village industries, are virtually 

VOL. XX. D 
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confined to the towns. Cotton fabrics are made at Sunam, and silk at 
Patiala. Gold lace is manufactured at Patiala, and sml at Patiala and 
Basi, the latter being of fine quality. At Samana 
Nlmaul legs for beds are turned, and at Pail 
carved doorwa)'s are made. Ironware is also pro- 
duced at four villages. Brass and bell-metal are worked at Patiala and 
Bhadaur, and at Kanaud (Mohindargarh), where ironware is also 
manufactured. The only steam cotton-ginning factory in the State 
is at Nanvana. A workshop is situated at Patiala. The number of 
factory hands in 1903-4 was 80. 

The State exports grain in large quantities, principally wheat, gram, 
rapeseed, millet, and pulses, with ght^ raw cotton and j'am, red pepper, 
saltpetre, and lime. It imports raw and refined sugar and rice from 
the United Provinces, piece-goods from Delhi and Bombay, and 
various other manufactures. The principal grain marts are at Patiala, 
Narnaul, Basi, Bamala, Bhatinda, and Nanvana; but grain is also 
exported to the adjoining British Districts and to Nabha. 

The North-Western Railway traverses the north of the State through 
Rajpura and Sirhind, and the Rajpura-Bhatinda branch passes through 
its centre, with stations at the capital, Dhflri Junction, Barnala, and 
Bhatinda. The latter line is owned by the State, but worked by the 
North-Western Railway. The LudhiSna-Dhuri-jakhal Railway, with 
stations at Dhuri and Sunam, also serves this part of the State. The 
Southern Punjab Railway passes along the southern border, with a 
station at Nanvana in. the Karmgarh nkamat. A mono-rail tramway, 
opened in February, 1907, connects Basi with the railway at Sirhind. 
There are 185 miles of metalled roads, all in the plains, and about 
194 miles (113 in the plains and 81 in the hills) of unmetalled roads 
in the State. Of the former, the principal connects Patiala with Sunam 
(43 miles), one branch leading to Sangrur, the capital of Jind State, 
and another to Samana. The others are mainly feeder roads to the 
railways. There are avenues of trees along 142 miles of road. 

The postal arrangements of the State are governed by the convention 
of 1884, as modified in 1900, which established a mutual exchange of 
all postal articles between the British Post Office and the State post. 
The ordinary British stamps, surcharged ‘Patiala State,’ are used. 
Under an agreement concluded in 1872, a telegraph line from Ambala 
to Patiala was constructed by Government at the expense of the State, 
which takes all the receipts and pays for the maintenance of the line. 

The earliest and most terrible of the still-remembered famines was 
the chalisa of Samvat 1840 (a.d. 1783), which depopulated huge tracts 
Famine Southern Punjab. In 1812 and 1833 the 

State again suffered. The famine of 1860-1 was the 
first in which relief was systematically organized by the State. Relief 
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works were opened j over n,ooo tons of grain were distributed, and 
3| lakhs of revenue was remitted. The famine of 1897 cost the State 
nearly 2 lakhs in relief’ works alone. Three years later came the great 
famine of 1900. It was a fodder famine as well as n grain famine, and 
cattle died in large numbers. Relief measures were organized on the 
lines laid down for the British Districts of the Province. Nearly 4 Lakhs 
was spent on relief works and gratuitous relief. Two lakhs of revenue 
was remitted and 2 3 lakhs was suspended. 

The Political Agent for the Phulkian States arid Bahawalpur resides 
at Patiala. He is the representative of the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
is the channel of communication in most matters 
between the State authorities on the one hand and * ’ * ' 

British officials or other States on the other. He has no control over 
the State courts, but he hears appeals from the orders of certain of 
the District Magistrates, &c., of British Districts, in their capacity as 
Railway Magistrates for the wrious' railways which pass through 
Patiala territory. 

During the minority of the Maharaja, his functions are exercised 
by a Council of Regency consisting of three members. There are 
four departments of State: the finance department {I)hvan-i‘Mat) 
under the Dlwan, who deals with all matters of revenue and finance, 
the foreign department {Munsfit Kltana) under the Mir MunshI, the 
judicial department {Sadr Addiat) under the Adalatl, and the militar)’ 
department {Bad/is/ti Khdna) under the BakhshI or commander-in- 
chief. The Chief Court was created by Maharaja Rajindar Singh, to 
hear appeals from the orders of the finance, foreign, and judicial 
ministers. There is no regular legislative department. Regulations 
are drafted in the department concerned and submitted for sanction 
to the Jjlds-i-JUias, or court of the Maharaja. Under the present 
arrangements the power of sanction rests with the Council of Regency, 
the members of which possess the power of initiation. For general 
administrative purposes the State is divided into five m'zdtnafs, each 
being under a fidsm, who exercises executive powers and has sub- 
ordinate to him two or three mii (deputy) nazims in each nizdmat^ 
and a iahstlddr in each tahsiL 

The lowest court of original jurisdiction in civil and revenue cases 
is that of the ta 7 isilddr, from whose decisions appeals lie to the nazim. 
The next higher court is that of the naib-ndzm, who exercises criminal 
and civil powers, and from whose decisions appeals also lie to the 
mzinu The nmhn is a Sessions Judge, with power to pass sentences 
of imprisonment not exceeding fourteen years, as well as an appellate 
court in criminal, civil, and revenue cases. From his decisions appeals 
lie in criminal and civil cases to the Sadr AdalaU and in revenue 
cases to the Diwan, with a second appeal to the Chief Court, and 
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a third to the Ijlas-i-Khas \ both the last-mentioned courts also 
exercise revisional jurisdiction in all cases. All sentences of death or 
transportation for life require the confirmation of the Maharaja, or, 
during his minority, of the Council of Regency. 

Special jurisdiction in criminal cases is also exercised by the 
follounng officials. The Mir Munshl, or foreign minister, has the 
powers of a Sessions Judge wth respect to cases in which one or both 
parties are not subjects of the State; cases under the Telegraph and 
Railway Acts are decided by a special magistrate, from whose decision 
an appeal lies to the Mir Munshl; certain canal and forest officers 
exercise magisterial powers in respect of offences concerning those 
departments; and the Inspector-General exercises similar powers in 
respect of cases in which the police are concerned. During the settle- 
ment operations the settlement officers are also invested with power to 
decide revenue cases, and from their decisions appeals lie to the 
Settlement Commissioner. At the capital there are a magistrate and 
a civil judge, from whose decisions appeals lie to the Muawin Adalat. 

The Sikh Jats are addicted to crimes of violence, illicit distillation, 
and traffic in women, the Hindu Jats and the Rajputs to cattle-theft, 
and the Chuhras to theft and house-breaking, while the criminal 
tribes — SSnsls, Baurias, Baloch, and Minas — are notorious for theft, 
robbery, and burglary. 

In igo2 a few panchayats were established in the Narwana and 
Govindgarh tahslls for the settlement of disputes of a civil nature. 
The experiment has proved successful, and there are now 76 of these 
rural courts scattered about the State. Up to the end of 1906, they 
had disposed of more than 45,000 cises, the value of the claims dealt 
with being considerably over 60 lakhs. The parties have the right 
to challenge the decision of the pmtchdyat in the ordinary courts, but 
up to the present less than 2 per cent, of the decisions in disputed 
cases have been challenged in this manner. 

The chief of the feudatories are the Sardars of Bhadaur, who 
between them enjoy a ja^r of over Rs. 70,000 per annum. Like 
the ruling family, they are descendants of Phul; but in 1855 the 
claim of Patiala to regard the Bhadaur chiefs as feudatories of her ovsti 
was disallowed by Government, and their villages were brought under 
British jurisdiction. Three years later the supremacy over Bhadaur 
was ceded to the Maharaja as a small portion of the reward for his 
loyalty in 1857. The tenure of the jagir is subject to much the same 
incidents in respect of lapse and commutation as similar assignments 
in the British portion of the Cis-Sutlej tenitory. There are at present 
six sharers in the jagtr, while the widows of deceased members of the 
family whose shares have lapsed to the State receive maintenance 
allmrances amounting to Rs. 8,699. 
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The numerous jdgfrddrs of the Khatiianon villages receive between 
them over Rs. 90,000 a year from the Stale, and are entitled, in 
addition, to various dues from the nlkgers, Ever since 1815 Patiala 
had been held responsible for the general administration of this estate, 
though the British Government reserved its rights to escheats and 
military service. In 1847 the question of bringing the villages 
entirely under British jurisdiction was mooted. The negotiations were 
prolonged until after the Mutiny, when, in t86o, Government trans- 
ferred its rights in the estate to Patiala in return for a nazaram of 
Rs. 1,76,360. The jagirddrs are exempted from the appellate juris- 
diction of the ordinar}' courts, and are entitled to have their appeals 
heard by the foreign minister. The jd^rddrs of Pail constitute the 
only remaining group of assignees of any importance. Their ja^rs 
amount in all to over Rs. 18,000, and are subject to the usual incidents 
of lapse and commutation. 

The main area of the State corresponds roughly to the old Mughal 
sarkdr of Sirhind, and was subject to Akbar’s fiscal reforms. Formerly 
the State used to collect nearly all its revenue in kind, taking generally 
one-third of the produce as its share, calculated cither by actual 
division or by a rough and ready appraisement. In 1S62 a ciish 
assessment was first made. It resulted in a total demand of about 
30-9 lakhs, reduced three years later to 29*4 lakhs. Afterwards 
summary assessments were made every ten years, until in 1901 
a regular settlement was undertaken, a British officer being appointed 
Settlement Commi-ssioner. The present demand is 41*5 lakhs or, 
including cesses and other dues, 4.^8 lakhs, of which 4-7 laklis arc 
assigned, leaving a balance of 40 lakhs realizable by the Stale. The 
revenue rates on unirrigated land vary from a minimum of R. 0-6-4 
in parts of Mohindargarh to a maximum of Rs. 5-1 1-3 in the Bet 
circle of the Sirhind talistl, and on irrigated land from 12 annas in 
Pail to Rs. 9-9-6 in the Dhaya circle of Sirhind. There are wide 
variations from circle to circle in the average rates. The average 
^dry’ rate in one of the Mohindargarh circles is ten annas, while in 
the Bet of Sirhind it is Rs. 3-14-6. Similarly, the average ‘wet’ rate 
in the Sunam ia/isil is Rs. 1-13-4, and in the UhSya of Sirhind 
Rs. S-11-3. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue arc 
shown beloAv, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-j. 

1900*1. 

> 903 - 4 . 

Laud Tcvciiuc . 

Total revenue . 


33,7 r 

53, 

.53,17 

65,34 

34,63 

66,75 


The principal sources of revenue, otlicr than land revenue, and the 
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amounts derived from each in 1903-4, are: public works, including 
irrigation and railways (i4"i lakhs), excise (2-2 lakhs), octroi (1*9 lakhs), 
stamps (i*7 lakhs), and provincial rates (1*4 lakhs); while the main 
heads of expenditure are public works (i4'4 lakhs), army (9'i lakhs), 
civil list (4-5 lakhs), police (4-2 lakhs), land revenue administration 
(4 lakhs), general administration (3 lakhs), religious and charitable 
endowments (1-9 lakhs), and medical (i>8 lakhs). 

The right of coinage was conferred on Raja Amar Singh by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani in 1767. No copper coin was ever minted, and only on 
one occasion, in the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh, were S-anna 
and 4-anna pieces struck ; but rupees and gold coins or ashrajis were 
coined at intervals up to 1895, when the mint was closed for ordinar)' 
coinage. Up to the last the coins bore the legend that they were 
struck under the authority of Ahmad Shah, and the coinage of each 
chief bore a distinguishing device, generally a representation of some 
kind of weapon. The Patiala rupee was knovni as the Raja shahi 
rupee. It was rather lighter than the British rupee, but contained 
the same amount of silver. Rupees known as Ndnak shahi rupees, 
which are used in connexion with religious ceremonies at the Dasahra 
and Diwali festivals, are still coined, with the inscription — 

Degh^ iegh 0 fateh nwsrat be daratigt 

Ya/t az AHfiah Guru Gobind Singh. 

Prior to 1874, the distillation, the sale, and even the use of liquor 
were prohibited. The present arrangement is that no distillation is 
allowed except at the central distillery at Patiala town. The distiller 
there pays a still-head duty of Rs. 4 per gallon. The licences for retail 
sale are auctioned, except in the case of European liquor, the vendors 
of which pay Rs. 200 or Rs. 100 per annum according as their sales 
do or do not exceed 2,000 bottles. The State is privileged to receive 
a number of chests of Malua opium every’ year at a reduced duty of 
Rs. 280 per chest of 140^ lb. The number is fixed annually by the 
Government of the Punjab, and varies from 74 to 80. For anything 
over and above this amount, the fall duty of Rs. 725 per chest is paid. 
The duty paid on the Malwa opium imported has, since 1891, been 
refunded to the State, with the object of securing the hearty co- 
operation of the State officials in the suppression of smuggling. 
Import of opium into British territory from the Mohindargarh nizamai 
is prohibited. The importers of opium into Patiala pay a duty of 
R. r per seer to the State. Licences for the retail sale of opium and 
hemp drugs are sold by auction. Wholesale licences for the sale of 
liquor, opium, and drugs are issued on payment of small fixed fees. 

Patiala town was constituted a municipality in 1904 and Narnaul 
in igo6. 

The Public AVorks department was reorganized in 1903 under a 
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Superintending Engineer, who is subject to the control of one of the 
members of Council of the Regency. An extensive programme of 
public works has been fnuned, the total cost of which will be 85 lakh.s ; 
and a considerable portion of it has been carried out at a cost of 
25 lakhs during the three years that have elapsed since the reorganiza- 
tion of the department. Public offices, taMls, police stations, schools, 
dispensaries, markets, and barracks have been erected. 'Phe darbar 
chamber in Patiala .Fort has been remodelled and rcroofed, and is 
now a magnificent hull, A large Central jail has been constructed .at 
Patiala, and a number of new rojids have been made. Among build- 
ings erected during the lost few ye.ars by private subscription may be 
mentioned the Victoria Memorial Poorhousc at Pati,aln, which cost 
Rs. 80,000, and the Victoria Girls’ School, which cost half that sum. 

In 1903-4 the regular police force consisted of 1,973 “ 1 * rank.*:. 

The village watchmen numbered 2,775. *l’bcrc arc 42 police stations, 
3 outposts, and 17 road-posts. The force is under the control of an 
Inspector-General. District Superintendents are appointed for each 
Htzamat rvith inspectors under them, while each police station is in 
charge of a thanadar. The SUilc contains two jails, the Central jail 
at the capital and the other nl Mohindargarh, wliich hold 1,100 and 
50 prisoners respectively. The Imperial Service contingent maintained 
by the State consisUs ol a regiment of cavalr)' and two batla)ion.s of 
infantry. The local troops consist of a regiment of cavalry, two 
battalions of infantry, and a batter}* of artillery with eight guns. 1‘he 
Slate possesses altogether fifty serviceable guns. The total .strength of 
the State army— officers, non-commissioned officers, and men — is 3.429. 

Patiala is the most backwaid of the larger Statc.s of the Punjab in 
point of education. The percentage of lilcrnlc persons is only 2*4 
(4.2 males and o-i feraale.s) as compared with 2*7, the average for the 
States of the Province. The percentage of literate fcmalc.s doubled 
between i8gi and igor, but that of literate males declined from 
5-3 to 4-2. The number of persons under instruction was 6,,J79 in 
j8So-i, 6,187 in r8go-i, 6,058 in igoo-i, and 6,090 in 1903-4. In 
the last year the Slate pos.se.sscd an Arts college, 21 secondary and 
Sg primary (public) schools, and 3 advanced and 129 elementary 
(private) schools, with 538 girls in the public and 123 in the private 
schools. 'Phe expenditure on education was R.s. 83,303, 'I’he 
Director of Public Instruction is in charge of cduciUion, and under 
him are two inspectors. 

The State possesses altogether 34 hospitals and dispensaries, of 
which 10 contain accommodation for 165 in-patients. In 1903-4 the 
number of cases treated was 198,527, of whom 2,^83 were in-patients, 
and 10,957 operations were performed. 'Phe expenditure was 
Rs. 87,076, wholly met from .Stale funds. ‘Phe adminisUation i.- 
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usually controlled by an officer of the Indian hicdical Service, who 
is medical adviser to the Maharaja, with nine Assistant Surgeons. 
The Sadr and Lady Dufferin Hospitals at the capital are fine buildings, 
well equipped, and a training school for midwives and nurse.'; was 
opened in 1906. 

Vaccination is controlled by an inspector of vaccination and regis- 
tration of vital statistics, under whom are a supervisor and thirty 
vaccinators. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
■W 3 S 43,782, or 27 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is no- 
where compulsory. 

The Bhadaur villages in the Anahadgarh /a/is 7 / were surveyed and 
mapped by the revenue staff in 1854-5, and the whole of the 
Mohindargarh /aAsi/ in 1858, while they were still British territor}’. 
In 1877-9 ® revenue survey of the whole State, except the Pinjaur 
.tahsil, was carried out; but maps were not made except for the 
Mohindargarh and Anahadgarh nizamaU^ and for a few scattered 
villages elsewhere. During the present settlement, the whole of the 
State is being resurveyed, and the maps will be complete in 1907. 

The first trigonometrical survey was made in 1847-9, maps 
were published on the t-inch and 2-inch scales ; but the Pinjaur iahsll 
was not surveyed until 1886-92, when 2-inch maps were published. 
A 4-inch map of the Cis-Sutlej States was published in 1863, and in 
the revised edition of 1897 the Pinjaur tahnl was included. The 
r-inch maps prepared in 1847-9 revised in 1886-92. 

[H. A. Rose, Phulkian States Gazetteer (in the press) ; L. H. Griffin, 
The Rajas of the Punjab (second edition, 1873) ; Khalifa Muhammad 
Hasan, Taflkh-i-Patiala (1877); also the various Histories of the 
Sikhs.] 

Fatima Tahsil (or Chaurasi). — North-eastern fahul of the Karm- 
garh nizamatt Patiala State, Punjab, lying between 30“ 8' and 30“ 27' N. 
and 76" 17' and 76® 36' E., with an area of 273 square miles. The 
population was 121,224 in 1901, compared with 128,221 in 1891. It 
contains two towns, Patiala (population, 53,545), the head-quarters, 
and Sanaur (8,530); and 197 villages. The tahsil lies wholly within 
the Pawadh, The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
2-1 lakhs. 

Patiala Town. — Capital of the Patiala State, Punjab, situated in 
30° 20' N. and 76® 28' E., on the west bank of the Patiala stream, 
34 miles west of Amb 3 la cantonment, and on the Rajpura-Bhatinda 
branch of the North-Western Railway. It is also connected with Nabha 
and Sangrur by metalled roads. Population (1901), 53,545- 

After the fall of Sirhind in 1763, Raja Ala Singh built a masonry fort 
on the site of Patiala, then a petty village, from the customs dues 
collected at Sirhind. The inhabitants of Sirhind migrated in large 
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numbers to Patiala, which has ever since been the capital of the chiefs 
of the State. It is the centre of a considerable local trade, many 
articles of luxury being manufactured in it. It contains a State work- 
shop. The old palace is in the middle of the town, which is not 
unpicturesque, the bazars being wide and straight, though the side 
streets are narrow and crooked. The environs of the town are, how- 
ever, beautifully laid out with gardens and shady roads, among which 
are the numerous public buildings and residences of the Maharaja and 
his officials, Of the former, the Mohindar College, the Rajindar 
Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, the Rajindar Hospital, the Baradari 
or royal residence, the Moti Bagh, or ‘ pearl garden,' and the Victoria 
Memorial Poorhouse deserve mention. The sanitation of the town 


is efficient ; but owing to its low-lying situation it is subject to heavy 
floods, which occasionally do much damage to its buildings, and cause 
malarial fevers in the autumn months. A municipality has recently 
been established. The town contains the Sadr and Lady Dufferin 
Hospitals, and the Lady Curzon Training School for midwives and 
nurses, opened in 1906. The Victoria Girls’ School was opened in 
the same year. 


Patkai. — A range of hills lying to the south of Lakhimpur District, 
Assam, between 26“ 30' and 27“ 15' N. and 95** 15' and 96'' 15' E. 
The general height of the range is about 4,000 feet, but it contains 
summits nearly 7,000 feet in height. The hills are composed of Upper 
Tertiary rocks, and their sides are clothed with dense forest. The pass 
over the Ritkai is the recognized route between Burma and the Assam 
Valley, though, as it entails a long march through wild and hilly 
country, there is little intercourse between the two Provinces. It was 
by this route that the Ahoms entered the valley of the Brahmaputra in 
the thirteenth century ; and it was used by the Burmese when they were 
summimed to Assam at the beginning of the nineteenth century to 

last of the Ahom Rajas. In iSzv 
Ur. Griffiths crossed the Patkai into the Hukawng valley, and in 1806 

traversed the range. The construction of a 
line from Ledo m Lakhimpur District over the Patkai and down the 
Hukawng valley to Taungni station in the Mu valley was estimated 
to cost 383 lakhs for a total length of 284 miles. The line TmSe 

feet in length and situated 2.750 feet above the level of the sea The 
of .ho s5o* 

.epott of tte ratt,™,. “ “““'d to the 
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Patlur. — ‘ Crown ’ taluk of the Atrfif-i-balda District, Hyderabad 
Stale, lying south of Bidar District, with an area of 595 square miles 
including jagirs. The iiopulation in 1901 was 52,833, compared 
■with 53,878 in iSgt. It contains 138 villages, of which 33 are jagir, 
and Dharur (population, 1,949) is the head-quarters. I’hc land revenue 
in 1901 was 1*6 lakhs. 

Patna Dixdsion. — A Division of Bihar in Bengal, lying between 
24® 17' and 27® 31' N. and 83° 19' and 86® 44' E. It is bounded on 
the cast by the Bhagalpur Division, and on the west by the United 
Provinces, and extends from Nepal on the north to the Chota Nagpur 
plateau on the south. The head-quarters of the Commissioner, who 
ib assisted by an Additional Commissioner, arc at Baxkii’Ore. The 
Division includes seven Districts, with area, population, and revenue 
as shown below: — 


Uistricl. 

Area m 
square miles. 

Population, 

iqoi. 

Land re\ Cline 
and ccsscs, 

. >003-4,^ 
in thousands 

Of rupees. 

Patna . 

Gaya 

SliahSbad . 

Saran 

> Champaran 
j Mua.'tfrarpur , 
j D.iTbhnn^ 

2.07s 

4.7*9 

4.373 

1.674 

3.53* 

3.03.4 

3,348 

1,624,985 

9,059,933 

1,962,096 

3.409.SO!) 

*.790,483 

3,754.790 

2,912,611 

I9.5S 

>9.54 

21,62 

16, 22 

6,89 

*3,84 

*3,9.3 

'I’otal 

33.748 

*5.5*4.987 

1 , 10,42 


XoTC —In the Ceitiiis Uefari of 1901 the area of Saran nas shonn os 3,656 
Gquare miles, of Maiaflatpar as 3,004 square miles, and of Darbhan;:a as 
2.335 aquare miles. Tlic Cgures adopted allot e aic taken from the recent 
Settlement Reports. 

The population increased from 13,118,917 in 1872 to 15,061,493 in 
18S1 and to 15,811,604 in 1891, but in 1901 it had fallen to 15,514,987. 
This decrease was shared by all the Districts c.\ccpt Muzaifarpur and 
Darbhanga. In Champitran the decline is attributable to the un- 
healthiness of the District, which suffered greatly from malarial 
affections and severe epidemics of cholera. Elsewhere the decrease 
is mainly attributable to the direct and indirect losses caused by the 
plague epidemic, a ver)' heavy mortalit)', the flight of the immigrant 
population, and, in some parts where the epidemic was raging at the 
time of the Census, the failure of the census staff to effect an ex- 
haustive enumeration. Prior to 1901 the epidemic had been most 
virulent in Patna, whose population declined by 8-4 per cent, during 
the decade. 

The average density is 653 persons per square mile, a high propor- 
tion compared with Bengal as a whole. The population exceeds that 
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of any other Division, and is, in fad, about the same as that of the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind, while it is nearly 
three times as numerous as that of Assam. In 1901 Hindus' constituted 
88'4 per cent, of the total and Musalmans ii-5 per cent.j there were 
7 > 3 So Christians (of whom 3,146 were natives), and 999 Jains. 

The Division is intersected from west to east by the Ganges. North 
of the river it is a flat alluvial formation, rising very gradually towards 
the foot of the Himalayas, and possessing many tracts of great natural 
fertility. On the other side of the river it contains a strip of allinium 
along the bank of the Ganges, but farther south the soil changes, and 
the surface becomes more undulating and gradually rises till the ChotS 
Nagpur plateau is reached. The north of the Division enjoys in 
ordinary years a comparatively copious rainfall increasing towards the 
north, but is peculiarly liable to failure of crops in seasons of deficient 
rain. In the south a large area is protected by the Son Canals 
system, and elsewhere the undulating surface enables the people to 
construct small reservoirs from which to water their fields. The four 
North Ganges Districts have recently been surveyed, and a record-of- 
rights has been prepared. This tract is the main seat of the indigo 
industry in BengaVand its out-turn in 1903-4 amounted to 907 tons, 
compared with 476 tons from the rest of the Province. The com- 
petition of synthetic indigo and the consequent fall in prices have 
struck a severe blow at the prosperity of the industry, and for some 
years it has been steadily on the decline. Experiments are being 
made with a view to increase the out-turn and to improve the quality 
of the dye, while several factories are now devoting their attention to 
other crops, and attempts are being made at Ottur in Muzaflarpur 
District and elsewhere to revive the old sugar industry. 

The Division contains 35 towns and 34,169 villages. The largest 
towns are Patna (population, 134,785), Gaya (71,288), Darbhanga 
(66,244), Arrah (46,170), Chapra (45,901), Muzapfarpur (45,617), 
Bihar (45.063), Dinapore (33,699 including the cantonment), Bettiah 
(24,696), Sasaram (23,644), and HajIpur (21,398). Owing to the 
prevalence of plague at the time of the Census (March, 1901), these 
figures do not in several cases represent the normal populations of the 
totras; a subsequent enumeration held in July showed the population 
^ Patna city to be 153,739. Patna is, after Calcutta and its suburb 
Howrah, the largest town in Bengal, and is a very important commercial 
Mntre; a large amount of traffic also passes through Revelganj, 
Hajipur, and Mokameh, while the workshops of the Bengal and North- 
eslern Railway are at Sasiastipur. 


Ihe Division contains the oldest towns in the Province; and Patna, 
Gaya, and Bihar have a very ancient history. Patna was the PStaliputra 
Greek times and, like Gaya, contains many interesting antiquities. 
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This neighbourhood \\'as at one time a stronghold of Buddhism; 
and many Buddhist remains occur in Patna, Gaya, Champaran, and 
Muzadarpur Districts, among the most important sites being Patna 
city and Buddh Gaya. Four pillars mark the route taken by Asoka 
through MuzaEFarpur and Champaran on his way to what is now 
the Nepal iarai. Of these, the pillar near Lausiya Nanoangarh 
is still almost perfect ; another stands near Basarh, which is probably 
the site of the capital of the old kingdom of VaisalL Interesting 
remains of the Muhammadan period are found in the town of Bihar, 
in the city of Patna, and at Sasaram, Rohtasgarh, Shergarh, and 
Maner. Buxar was the scene of the defeat in 1764 of Mir Kasim 
in the battle which resulted in the civil authority of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa being conferred on the East India Company. Several places 
in the Division are associated with incidents in the Mutiny of 1857. 
After the outbreak of three regiments at Dinapore, Shahabad, from 
which the native army was largely recruited, was for some time overrun 
with the rebels, and the storj’ of the defence of Arrah is well-known. 
Gaya was traversed by several bands of mutineers, and on three occa- 
sions the jail was broken open and the prisoners released. At Sagauu 
in Champaran District Major Holmes was massacred by his troops. 

Patna District. — District of the Patna Division, Bengal, lying 
between 24° 57' and 25® 44' N. and 84® 42' and 86° 4' E,, with an 
area of 2,075 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the river 
Ganges, which divides it from Saran, Muzaifarpur, and Darbhanga ; on 
the south by Gaya ; on the east by Monghyr ; and on the west by 
Shahabad. 

With the exception of the Raj^r hills in the south, the whole District 


is quite flat. 

Physical 

aspects. 


The land along the bank of the Ganges is slightly higher , 
than that farther inland, and the line of drainage 
consequently runs from south-west to north-east. 
The Rajgir hiUs, which enter the District from 


Gaya, consist of two parallel ranges ; they seldom exceed 1,000 feet 


in height, and are for the most part rocky and covered Avith low 
jungle. The principal river is the Ganges, which flows for 93 miles 
along the northern boundary. The Son forms the western boundary' 
of the District for 41 miles, entering it near Mahabalipur and flomng in 
a northerly direction to its junction with the Ganges. A little above 
the junction it is bridged by the East Indian Railway at Koelwar, from 
which point the river dh'ides into two streams with a fertile island in 
the middle. The Punpun river, which rises in the south of Gaya 
District, flows through Patna in a north-easterly direction. At Naubat- 
pur it approaches the Patna Canal, and from that point it turns to 
the east, and falls into the Ganges at Fahva. Some 9 miles above 
this point it is joined by the Morbar. The Panchana and the Pbalgu, 
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though comparatively small streams, are of the grwtest value for irn^- 
rion purposes; the whole of their water is diverted into artificial 
channels and reservoirs, and their main channels are mere driejup 
beds for the greater part of the year. The Sakri is another river which 
fails to reach the Ganges owing to the demands made upon it for irriga- 
tion purposes, nearly all its water being carried away by two large 
irrigation channels constructed on its left bank, 12 miles below Bihar 

The whole District is of alluvial origin except the Rajgir hills, which 
consist of submetaniorphic or transition rocks. 

The District contains no forests. The level country near tlie Ganges 
has ill the rice-fields the usual weeds of such localities. Near villagc.s 
there are often considerable groves of mango-trees and palmyras 
{Bomssits flabellifer\ some date-palms {Phoenix syhestris), and nume- 
rous examples of the tamarind and other semi-spontaneous and more 
or less useful species. Farther from the river the country is more diver- 
sified ; and sometimes a dry scrub Jungle is to be met with, contain- 
ing various shrubs of the order of Euphorbiaceae^ the paias {Sii/ca 
frondosa) and other leguminous trees, and various kinds of Ficus, 
Sehkichera, Wendlandia, and GmeUna. The grasses that clothe the 
drier parts are generally of a coarse character. 

Antelope are found near the Son river, and wild hog in the diaras or 
islands of the Ganges ; bears and leopards occasionally visit the Rajgir 
hills, and wolves also are sometimes seen. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Patna has greater extremes of 
climate than the south and east of Bengal. The mean temperature 
varies from 60° in January to 88® in May. The highest average maxi- 
mum is loi® in April. Owing to the dry vvesterly winds with increasing 
temperature in March and April, the humidity at that season is 
very low and averages 50 per cent. With the approach of the monsoon 
the air gradually becomes more charged with moisture, and the 
humidity remains steady at about 86 per cent, throughout July and 
August, falling to 71 per cent, in November. The annual rainfall 
averages 45 inches, of which 7 inches fall in June, la-z in July, 11.3 in 
August, and 6-9 in September. Floods are common, but they ordinarily 
do little damage and are seldom attended with loss of life. Heavy 
floods occurred in 1843, 1861, 1870, and 1879; of late years the prin- 
cipal floods were those of 1897 and 1901, when the Son and the 
Ganges were in flood at the same time. 

The District possesses great interest for both the historian and the 
wchaeologvst. It was comprised, with the country now included in the 
Districts of Gaya and Shahabad, within the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, whose capital was at Rajgir • History, 
and its general history is outlined in the articles in Magadha and 
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Bnun, in which Arogadha was eventually merged. Its early history 
is intimately interwoven with that of Patna City, which has been 
identified with Patalipulra (the Palibothra of Mcgasthenes). It con- 
tains the town of Bihar, the early Muhammadan capital, from which 
the sub-province takes its name ; and it was a famous scat of Buddhism, 
and many places in it were visited and described by the Chinese 
pilgrims. Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. 

In recent times two events of special interest to Englishmen stand 
prominently out and demand separate notice. T.he one is known as 
the Massacre of Patna (1763), and the other is connected with the 
Mutiny of 1857. The former occurrence, which may be said to have 
sealed the fate of Muhammadan rule in Bengal, was the result of a 
quarrel between Mtr Kasim, at that time Nawab, and the English 
authorities. The Nawab, after much negotiation, had agreed to a con- 
vention which was also accepted by Mr. Yansittart, the Governor, that 
a transit duty of only 9 per cent, should be paid by Englishmen, which 
was far below the rate exacted from other traders. This convention, 
however, was repudiated by the Council at Calcutta ; and MTr Kasim, 
in retaliation, resolved to abandon all duties whatever on the transit 
of goods, and to throw the trade of the country open to all alike — a 
measure still le.ss acceptable to the Company’s serrants— and their 
relations with the, Nawab became more strained than ever. In April, 
1763, a deputation, consisting of Messrs. Hay and Amyralt, was di.s- 
patched from Calcutta to Monghyr, where the Nawab had taken up his 
residence; but it was now too late for negotiation. Numerous and 
fierce disputes had arisen between the gumashfas (agents) of the English 
and the Muhammadan officers; and an occurrence which happened 
at Monghyr, while Messrs. Hay and Amyatt were there, hastened the 
rupture. Mir Kasim seized and detained some boat-loads of arms 
which were passing up the Ganges to Patna, on the ground that the 
arms were destined to be used against himself, whereupon ^Ir. Ellis, 
the chief of the factory at Patna, ordered his sepoys to occupy Patna 
city, which was done the following morning, June 25. In revenge 
the Nawab sent a force in pursuit of Mr. Amyatt, who had been allowed 
to return to Calcutta, Mr. Hay having been detained as a hostage. 
Mr. Amyatt was overtaken and murdered near Cossimbazar. In the 
meantime the Company's sepoys, who had been plundering Patna city, 
were driven back to the factory, a large number of them being killed. 
The remainder, less than a sixth of the original force of 2,000 men, 
after being besieged for two days and nights, fled in their boats to the 
frontier of Oudh, where they ultimately laid down their arms. They 
were brought back to Patna, to which place had been conveyed 
Mr. Hay from Monghyr, the entire staff of the Cossimbazar facto^’, 
who had also been arrested at the first outbreak -of hostilities, and 
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some other prisoners. As soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir 
Kasim’s successes came to an end. He was defeated in two battles 
by Major Adams, at Giria on August 2, and at Udhua Nullah on 
September 5. These defeats roused the Nawab to exasperation, and 
on September 9 he wrote to Major Adams : ‘ If you are resolved to pro- 
ceed in this business, know for a certainty that I will cut off the heads 
of Mr. Ellis and the rest of your chiefs, and send them to you.’ This 
threat he carried out on the evening of October 6 with the help of 
a renegade named Walter Reinhardt, who was known to the Muham- 
madans as Sumru. About 60 Englishmen were murdered, their bodie.s 
being thrown into a well in the compound of the house in which they 
were confined, and about 150 more met their death in other parts of 
Bengal. This massacre was followed by an active campaign in which 
the English were everywhere successful; and finally in August, 
1765, after the deci.sivc battle of Buxar, the administration Of Bihar, 
Bengal, and Orissa was made over to the East India Company. An 
English Resident was appointed at Patna ;• but the administration of 
Bihar, which then comprised' only Patna and Gaya Districts — Patna 
city itself being regarded as a separate charge — remained in the hands 
of natives. In 1769 English Supervisors were appointed, and in 1770 
a Council for Bihar was established at Patna. In 1774 the Supervisors, 
who had meanwhile been designated Collectors, and the Council for 
Bihar were abolished, and a Provincial Council was established at 
Patna. This lasted till 1781, when Bihar was made a District under a 
Collector and a Judge-Magistrate. In 1865 it was divided into Patna 
and GayS Districts, the Bihar subdivision being included in the former, 
and nineteen estates were transferred from Patna to Tirhut in 1869, 
thus constituting the District as it now exists. 

The other important event in the modern history of the District is 
the mutiny of the sepoys stationed at Dinapore, the military station 
attached to Patna city. The three sepoy regiments at this place in 
1857 were the 7th, Sth, and 40th Native Infantry. General Lloyd, who 
commanded the station, wrote expressing his confidence in their loyalty, 
and they were accordingly not disarmed ; but as the excitement in- 
creased throughout Biliar, and .stronger measures seemed in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, Mr. Tayler, to be necessary, the general, while 
still apparently relying on the trustworthiness of the men, made a half- 
hearted attempt at disarming the sepoys. The result was that the 
tlrree regiments revolted and went off in a body, taking with them 
their arms and accoutrements, but not their uniforms. Some took to 
the Ganges, where their boats were fired into and run down by a 
steamer which was present, and their occupants shot or droAvned. But 
the majority were wiser, and hastened to the river Son, crossing which 
the)' found themselves safe in ShahabSd. The story of what took place 
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in Shahabad will be found in the article on Arrah. When the 
news reached Bankipore that the rebels, headed by Kunwar (or Kuar) 
Singh, had surrounded the Europeans at Arrah, an ill-fated attempt 
was made to rescue them. A steamer, which was sent up the river 
on July 27, stuck on a sandbank. Another steamer was started on 
the 29th ] but the expedition was grossly mismanaged. The troops 
were landed at 7 p.m., and fell into an ambuscade about midnight. 
When the morning dammed, a disastrous retreat had to be commenced. 
Out of the 400 men who had left Dinapore fully half were left behind ; 
and of the survivors only about 50 returned unwounded. Two volun- 
teers, Mr. McDonell and Mr. Ross Mangles, both of the Civil Service, 
besides doing excellent service on the march, performed acts of 
conspicuous daring. The former, though wounded, was one of the 
last men to enter the boats, and subsequently stepped out of shelter, 
climbed on the roof of the boat, and released the rudder, w'hich had been 
lashed by the insurgents, amidst a storm of bullets from the contiguous 
bank. Mr. Ross Mangles’s conduct was equally heroic. He carried a 
wounded man for 6 miles till he reached the stream, and then swam 
with his helpless burden to a boat, in which he deposited him in safety. 
Both these gentlemen afterwards received the Victoria Cross as a 
reward for their heroism. 

The chief places of archaeological interest are Rajgir, Maner, 
Patna City, Bihar, and Giriak. The village of Baragaon has been 
identified as the site of the famous Nalanda monastery, and with the 
neighbouring village of Begampur contains masses of ruins ; at 
Tetrawan and Jagdispur are colossal statues of Buddha, and at Telhara 
and Islampur the remains of Buddhist monasteries. Alany other 
Buddhist remains are of more or less interest. 

The population increased from 1,559,517 in 1872 to 1,756,196 in 
18S1 and to 1,773,410 in 1891, but dropped to 1,624,985 in 1901. 

. The apparent increase between 1872 and 1881 was 
' largely owing to defective enumeration in the former 
year, while the decrease recorded in 1901 is due mainly to the direct 
and indirect results of plague, which first broke out in January, 1900, 
and was raging in the District at the time w'hen the Census was taken, 
causing many people to leave their homes and greatly increasing the 
difficulties in the ^vay of the census staff. The loss of population iwis 
greatest in the thickly populated urban and semi-urban country along 
the banks of the Ganges, where the plague epidemic was most virulent. 
The south of the District, which suffer^ least from plague, almost held 
its ground. Plague has since become practically an annual visitation 
and causes heavy mortality. The principal statistics of the Census of 
1901 are showm in the table on the next page. 

The chief toums are Patna City, Bihar, Dinapore, Mokameh, and 
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Bakh. The head-quarlers are at Banxipore, a suburb of Patna. The 
density is highest along the Ganges and in the Bihar thana, and least 
in the Bikram and Masaurhibazurg thams in the south-west and in the 
Rajgir hills. There is a considerable ebb and flow of population across 
the boundary line which divides Patna from the adjoining Districts, 
and, in addition to this, no less than one-twentieth of its inhabitants 
have emigrated to more distant places. They are especially numerous 
in Calcuttii, where more than 30,000 natives of this District were 
enumerated in 1901 ; these were for the most part only temporary 
absentees. The vernacular of the District is the Magahl dialect of 
Biharl Hindi. Hindus number 1,435,637, or 88-3 per cent, of the 
total population, and Musalmans 186,411, or 11-5 per cent. 


SttbdMsion. 

Area in square 
niilrs. 

Nnitibcr of 

Population. 

population per 
square rnife* 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1S91 
and iQoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

i 

Villages. 

Bankiporc . 

3.^4 


97 S 

341.054 

1,021 

- 1.5-6 

27.778 

Dinapore . . 

424 

2 

791 

315.697 

746 

- 10.4 

21,15s 

Birh . . 

526 

2 

>i075 

■t 6 s. 3»7 

695 

- 10.5 

2S..509 

Bihar . . 

79 ‘ 

I 

3 , Ilf 

602,907 

762 

- 0.9 

32.8,5,5 

District total 

a.075 

7 

4 - 95 * 

1,624.985 

783 

- 8.4 

104.275 


The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs and Goalas (220,000), 
Kurmis (181,000), Babhans (114,000), Dosadhs (96,000), Kahars 
(85,000), Koiris (80,000), Rajputs (64,000), Chamars (56,000), and 
Tclis (52,000). Agriculture supports 62.3 per cent, of the population, 
industries 17-1 per cent., commerce 1-2 per cent., and professions 2*4 
per cent. 

Christians number 2,562, of whom only 139 are natives. The” 
principal missions are the London Baptist Missionary Society, the 
London Baptist Zanana Mission, the Zanana Bible and Medical 
Mission, and the Roman Catholic Mission. The Zanana Bible and 
Medical Mission possesses a well-equipped hospital in Patna city ; the 
Roman Catholic Mission has a boys' school nt Kurjl, and a girls' 
boarding-school and European and native orphanages at Bankiporc ; 
while each of the other missions, in addition to evangelistic work, 
maintains some schools. 

The agricultural conditions are fairly uniform throughout; but the 
Bihar subdivision is for the most part lower than the rest of the District 
and is better adapted for the cultivation of rice, 
while the Barh subdivision is more suited to rahi ^ 
crops. The most naturally productive soil is the didra land along the 
bank of the Ganges ; but the most valuable of all is the fertile high 
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land in the vicinity of villages, where well-irrigation can be -practised, 
and vegetables, poppy, and other profitable crops are grown. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being in square miles ; — 


SutK]i\Uion. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Calti\aUc 

naste. 

Bankipore . 

334 

246 

10 

li 

Dinapore . 

424 

3” 

60 

15 

Barb .... 

SalS 

388 


iS 

Bihar 

791 

584 

... 

27 

Total 

a. 073 


70 

72 


It is estimated that 10 per cent, of the cultivated area is twice 
cropped. Rice is the staple food-crop, covering 33S square miles. 
It is sow’n in June and reaped in December; in low-lying marsh lands 
sowing may commence as early as April. The greater portion of it is 
transplanted, but on inferior lands it is sown broadcast. Of other 
food-crops, wheat (202 square miles), barley {127 square' •ssSi'si), jowar 
(20 square miles), manta (97 square miles), maize (189 square miles), 
gram (149 square miles) and other pulses (175 square miles) are widely 
grown. Maize forms the principal food of the lower classes, except in 
the Bihar subdivision, where manta takes its place, blaize and rahar 
are frequently sown together, the maize being harvested in September 
and the rahar in IMarch. Oilseeds are grown on 74 square miles, 
while of special crops the most important is poppy (27 square miles). 
The poppy cultivated is exclusively the white variety {JPapavtr somni- 
ferttni), and the crop, which requires great attention, has to be grown 
on land which can be highly manured and easily irrigated. Potatoes 
are also grown extensively and are e.\ported in large quantities, the 
■ Patna potato having acquired more than a local reputation. Little use 
has been made of the provisions of the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts ; Rs. 2,800 was advanced under the former 
Act during the scarcity of 1897. 

In addition to the common country cattle, two varieties are bred : 
one a cross between the Hansi and the local stocks, and the other with 
a strong English strain known as the Bankipore breed. The former 
class are large massive animals, and the bullocks do well for carts 
or ploughs, though the cows are not very good milkers. The Bankipore 
breed is the residue of an English stock imported some fifty years ago. 
The cows are excellent milkers, but the bullocks are not heavy or 
strong enough for draught purposes. The breed has fallen off greatly 
of late years through in-breeding and the want of new blood, but the 
District board has recently imported two Jersey bulls from Australia. 
Bullocks from Tirhut are largely used for ploughing. Pasture grounds 
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are very scarce, and the cattle are usually fed witli chopped straw or 
maize stalks with Miisa (chaff) and pulse, or with linseed cake when 
available. Persons mshing to buy horses or cattle usually go to the 
Sonpur fair in Saran or the Barahpur fair in Shahabad, a fair at Bihta 
Avith an attendance of 5,000 being the only cattle fair held in Patria 
District. Of other fairs, that held at Rajgir is by far the most 
important. 

The whole District depends largely on irrigation. In the hetd- 
quarters and Dinapore subdivisions the Patna Ouial, a branch of the 
Son Canals system, irrigates an area of 70 square miles, and supplies 
most of the needs of the people. The lengtli of the main canal (in this 
District) is 42^ miles, that of the parallel channels 24 miles, and that 
of the distributaries 161 miles. In the Bihar subdivision an extensive 
system of private irrigation works fed from the local rivers is maintained 
by the zamlndars. Each zamindar has vested rights in a certain 
quantity of river water, which he carefully stores by means of embank* 
ments and distributes through resen-oirs and channels to his ryots. 
It is estimated that the area thus irrigated in this subdivision is about 
437 square miles, out of a total cultivated area of 584 square miles. 
The system works admirably as long as the rivers which feed the 
irrigation works bring down their norntal quantity of water; but a 
serious drought, both locally and in the hills of ChotS NSgpur where 
these rivers rise, means an almost complete failure of crops. The 
absence of a proper system of managing the head of supply has caused 
many old streams to silt up and rendered useless some of the 
distributing channels. Well-irrigation is universally used for vegetable 
and poppy cultivation, and occasionally for irrigating the rabi crops ; 
one well will irrigate about 2 acres of land. Irrigation from tanks is 
seldom practised. 

Carpets, brocades, embroidery, pottery, brass-work, toys, fireworks, 
lac ornaments, gold and silver wire and leaf, glass-ware, boots and 
shoes, and cabinets are made in Patna city ; carpets 
in Sultanganj, Pirbahor, and Clmuk; and embroidery commmISfons. 
and brocade work in the Chauk and Khwaja Kalan 
ihanas. Durable furniture and cabinets arc made at Dinapore. The 
manufactures of the Barh subdivision are jessamine oil {ckameli), coarse 
cloth, and brass and bell-metal utensils ; and of the Bihar subdivision 
soap, silk fabrics, tubes for Jiukkas, muslin, cotton cloth, and brass and 
iron-ware. Apart from hand industries, certain articles, such as stools 
and tables, are made in the workshops of the Bihar School of Engineer- 
ing, and chests for packing opium in the saw-mills of the Patna Opium 
Factory. -Opium is manufactured by Government at a factory in Patna 
city. Some iron foundries are at work in Bankipore and Dinapore, 
and an ice and aerated waters factory has been started at Bankipore. 
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‘-The principal imports ate rice, paddy, salt, coal, kerosene oil,' 
European cotton piece-goods, and gunny bagsj and the principal 
exports are wheat, linseed, pulses, mustard seed, hides, sugar, tobacco, 
and opium. A large amount of trade is carried by the railway, but the 
bulk of it is still transported by river. Patna city, with its 7 or 8 miles 
of river frontage in the rains and 4 miles in the dry season, is the great 
centre for all the river-borne trade. It is by far the largest mart in the 
District, and its commanding position for both mil and river traffic 
makes it one of the principal commercial centres of Bengal. Goods 
received by rail are there transferred to country boats, bullock-carts, &c., 
to be distributed throughout the neighbourhood, which in return sends 
its produce to be railed to Calcutta and elsewhere. The river trade 
is carried by country boats and river steamers between Patna and 
Calcutta and other places on the Ganges and Nadia Rivers, and by 
country boats between Patna and Nepal. 'I’rade has declined very 
greatly of late years, largely owing to the reduced freight charged by the 
railways on goods booked direct to Calcutta. Other important markets 
are Dinapork, BrHAR, Bakh, Mokamrh, Islampur, Fatwa, and 
H11.SA. The principal trading castes are Telis, Baniyas, and Agarwals. 
The transport by river is mostly in the hands of Musalmans, Tiyars, 
and Malliihs, while the road traffic is almost monopolized by GoalSs 
and Kurmts. 

7 'he main line of the East Indian Railway runs through the north of 
the District for 84 miles from east to west, entering at Dumra station 
and leaving at the Son bridge. The chief stations are at Mokameb, 
Barh, Bakhtiyarpur, Patna, Bankipore, and Dinapore. From Bankipore 
one branch line runs to Gaya, and another to Gigha Ghat in connexion 
with the Bengal and North-Western Raihvay ferry-steamer which 
crosses the Ganges to the terminus of that raihvay at Sonpur. A third 
branch line from Mokameh to Mokameh Ghat establishes another 
connexion with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. A light 
railway (18 miles in length) connects Bakhtiyarpur and Bihar. Ex- 
clusive of 673 miles of village tracks, the District contains 614 miles 
of road. Of these 132 miles are metalled ; 10 miles are- maintained 
from Provincial and 17 from municipal funds, and the remainder by 
the District board. The chief road crosses the north of the District 
through Barh, Patna city, Bankipore, and Dinapore, leading from 
Monghyr on the east to Arrah on the west. Other important roads 
are those from Bankipore to Palamau, from Bankipore to Gaya, from 
Fatwa to Gay^ and from Bakhtiyarpur through Bihar to HazSribagh. 

The Ganges and the Son are the only rivers navigable throughout 
the year. The former is navigable by steamers, and daily services 
run between Digha and Goalundo, Dtgha and Buxar, and Digha 
and Barhaj, with an extended run every fourth day to • Ajodhya. 
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on the Gogra. Paddle steamers ply from nigha to Goalundo, but 
above Digha there are shallows and only stem-wheelers can be used. 
The passenger traffic consists principally of labourers going to Eastern 
Bengal in search of work, while the goods traffic is mostly in grain, 
sugar and its products, and piece-goods. The Patna Canal is navi- 
gable, and a large number of bamboos are brought down by it to 
Patna. A bi-weekly sen'ice runs on it between Khagaul (Dinapore 
railway station) and Mahabalipur in the head-quarters subdivision via 
Bikrain. .Several ferries cross the Ganges, the most important being 
those from Bankipore and Patna. 

The District is not ordinarily liable to famine, and even in 1896-7 
only local scarcity in the Barh and Bihar subdivisions was felt. Test 
works were opened, but were closed almost at once. The total amount 
spent on relief was only Rs. 31,000. 

The District is divided into five subdivisions: B.'inkii’ORe, Bjtiar, 
Barh, Patna Citv, and Din/XPOre. The stalT subordinate to the 
District Magistrate-Collector at head-quarters con- . . ^ 

sists of a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magistrate, 
and seven Deputy-Magistratc-Collectors. The other subdivisions are 
each in charge of a European officer — in the case of BihSr a Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collector, and in the case of B 5 rh, Patna city, and Dinapore 
a member of the Indian Civil Service. The subdivisional officers 
of BSrh and Bihar are each assisted by a Sub-Dcputy-Magistrate- 
Collector. 

The civil courts for the disposal of judicial work are those of the 
District Judge, who is also the Sessions Judge, three Sub-Judges 
and three Munsifs at Patna and one Munsif at Bihar, while the 
Cantonment Magistrate at Dinapore is vested with the powers of 
a Small Cause Court Judge. Criminal courts include those of the 
.Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned Joint, 
Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates. The majority of the cases which 
come before the courts are of a petty nature. Both burglary and 
robbery are, however, more common than in the other Districts of the 
Division. Riots are also numerous ; they are generally connected 
with land disputes or arise out of cattle trespass or questions of 
irrigation. 

Under the ^luhammadans the District formed part of Sufia/i Bihar. 
After it passed under British rule the principal feature of its land 
revenue history has been the remarkable extent to which the sub- 
division of estates has gone on. In 1790 there were 1,230 separate 
estates on the roll held by 1,280 registered proprietors and copar- 
ceners, the total land revenue in that year amounting to 4-33 lakhs. 
In 1865 the Bihar subdivision with 796 estates was added to the 
District, and four years later 19 estates were transferred from Patna 
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to Tirhut. 'This brought the District practically to its present dimen- 
sions. In 1870-1 the number of estates was 6,075, while the number 
of registered proprietors had increased to 37,500 and the revenue 
to 15*08 lakhs. In 1903-4 the number of estates had still farther 
increased to 12,923 and of proprietors to 107,381, while the current 
land revenue demand was 14*97 l^khs. This subdivision of estates 
has added greatly to the difficulty of collecting the revenue and of 
keeping the accounts connected therewith. The a\-erage area held 
by each ryot, as shown in the latest settlement papers of certain 
Government estate:;, varies considerably in different parts of the Dis- 
trict, ranging from 1*47 acres in the Bihar to 4*76 acres in the Barh 
subdivision for ordinaiy holdings, and from 7*30 acres in Dinapore 
to 13*04 acres in the head-quarters subdirision for the diaras or river 
islands. The rents of homestead land are between Rs. 6 and Rs. 24 
per acre. The average rate for clayey soils is about Rs. 5, while 
land in which sand predominates lets for about half that amount. 
The best diara lands fetch as much as Rs. 30 per acre, and the 
worst, where the soil consists chiefly of sand, as little as 12 annas. 
The rent of this class of land is higher than it would otherwise be, 
owing to the fact that in many cases the tenant has no occupancy 
right. About two-thirds of the Bihar subdivision is held under the 
ihaoli or produce-rent system. Three forms of this sj’stem prerall: 
namely, dSttahandi, where the value of the produce is estimated and 
the equivalent of the landlord’s share paid in cash or rice; balai^ 
where the actual produce is divided; and a fixed payment of rice 
and ddl. The last is comparatively rare. In the case of danabandi 
and bafai the shares are supposed to be equal, but actually the 
landlord gets more than half. A common proportion is known as 
‘nine-seven,’ i.e. out of every 16 seers the landlord takes nine and 
the tenant seven. The ij-ot always gets the straw and other by- 
products. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and of 
total revenue (principal heads only) in thousands of rupees: — 



Outside the municipalities of Patna, Barh, Bihar, and Dinapore, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, with subordinate local 
boards in each subdivision. The District board has guaranteed 
4 per cent, interest on the capital (8 lakhs) of the Bakhtiyarpur- 
Bihar light railway, but it is entitled to receive half of any profits 
in excess of that amount. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 2,86,000, 
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of which Rs, 2,09,000 ^Yas derived from rates; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,47,000, including Rs. 1,46,000 spent on public works and 
Rs, 44,000 on education. 

The District contains 28 police stations and 31 outposts. The 
force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted in 1903 
of 6 inspectors, 49 sub-inspectors, 88 head constables, and 1,195 
constables ; there was also a rural police force of 176 daffadars and 
3,240 cJiauhldars. The District jail at Bankiporc has accommodation 
for 453 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at Barh and Biliar for 28 and 
25 respectively. 

Of the population 6*4 per cent. (12-3 males and 0-6 females) could 
read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils under instruction 
increased from about 27,000 in 1883-4 to 43,941 in i8go-i ; it fell to 
38,162 in 1900-T, but rose again in 1903-4, when 41,533 boys and 
r,68g girls were at school being respectively 34-4 and 1*3 per cent, 
of the children of .school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,829, including 
two Arts colleges, 25 secondary, 1,255 primary, and 547 special 
schools. The 'expenditure on education was 3-51 lakhs, of which 
i«4S lakhs was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 44,000 from District 
funds, Rs. 7,000 from municipal funds, and t*i6 lakhs from fees. 
The chief educational institutions are the Patna College, the Patna 
Medical College, and the Bihar School of Engineering at Patna, the 
Bihar National College and the female high school at Bankipore, and 
St. Michael’s College for Europeans and Eurasians at Kurjf, situated 
half-way between Bankipore and Dinapore. There is a fine public 
librarj' at Bankipore. 

In 1903 the District contained aliogctlier 15 dispensaries, of which 
5 had accommodation for 163 in-patients. The cases of 142,000 out- 
patients and 2,500 in-patients were treated, and 12,000 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 3,000 
was met from Government contributions, Rs. 19,000 from Local and 
Rs, 14,000 from municipal funds, and Rs, 3,000 from subscriptions. 
A lunatic asylum at Patna has accommodation for 206 males and 
56 females. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. During 1903-4 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 35,000, or 21-7 per 
1,000 of the population. 

[M. Martin, Easiern India (1838); J. R. Hand, Early English 
Administration of Bihar (Calcutta, 1894); and Sir W, W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal, voi. xi (1877).] 

Patna City (or Azimabad). — Chief city of Patna District, Bengal, 
situated in 25® 37' N. and 85® 10' E,, on the right bank of the Ganges 
a few miles below its junction with the Son. Included within the 
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municipal limits is Bankiporc, the administrative head-quarters or 
Patna District and Patna Division. The city is situated on the East 
Indian Railway 332 miles from Calcutta; and though its prosperity 
has somewhat diminished of late years, it still possesses an important 
trade, its commanding position for both rail and river traflic making 
it one of the principal commercial centres of Bengal, and, after 
Calcutta, the largest town in the Province. Buchanan-Hamilton 
estimated the population at 312,000 ; but his calculation referred to 
an area of 20 square miles, whereas the city, as now defined, extends 
over only 9 square miles. The population returned in 1872 was 
158,900; but the accuracy of the enumeration was doubted, and 
it was thought that the real number of inhabitants was considerably 
greater. It is thus probable that the growth indicated by the Census 
of 1881, which showed a population of 170,654, was fictitious. There 
was a falling off of 5,462 persons between 1881 and 1891, while the 
Census of 1901 gave a population of only 134,785, which represents 
a further decrease of more than 18 per cent. This was due mainly 
to the plague, which was raging at the time of the Census and not 
only killed a great number but drove many more away. A second 
enumeration taken five months later disclosed a population of 153,739. 
The decrease on the figures of 1891, which still amounted to 7 per 
cent., may be ascribed, in addition to the actual loss by deaths from 
plague, to a declining prosperity due to the gradual decay of the 
river-borne trade. The population at the regular Census of 1901 
included 99,381 Hindus, 34,622 hlusalmans, and 683 Christians. 

Patna has a very ancient history. It is to be identified with the 
Pataliputra of ancient India, the Palibothra of the Greeks, and the 
Kusumapura of the early Gupta emperors. Megasthenes describes 
the city as situated on the south bank of the Ganges at the con- 
fluence of another large river, Erannoboas (the Greek form of Hiranya- 
Vahtt) or Son, which formerly joined the Ganges immediately below 
the modern city of Patna, The tradition of this junction still lingers 
among the villagers to the south-west of Patna, where there is an old 
channel called the hlara (‘ dead ’) Son. 

Regarding the origin of the ci^ various legends exist. The most 
popular ascribes it to a prince Putraka, who created it with a stroke 
of his magic staff and named it in honour of his wife the princess 
Fatali. This story is found in the Katha Sarit Sagar and in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s travels. Diodorus attributes the foundation of Palibothra 
to Herakles, by whom perhaps he may mean Balaram,-the brother 
of Krishna. According to the Vayu Purana and the Sutapitaka, the 
city of Kusumapura or Pataliputra was founded by the Sisunaga 
king Udaya, who ruled in Magadha towards the end of the fifth 
century b.c. ; but the Buddhist accounts place its origin- in the reign 
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of Udaya’s grandfather, Ajalasatru. When Buddha crossed the Ganges 
on his last journey from Rajagriha to Vaisiill, the two ministers of 
Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, were engaged in building a fort at the 
^'^llage of Paiali as a check upon the ravages of the people of VrTji, 
and he predicted that the fort would become a great city. The 
Nandas who overthrew the Sisunagas removed the capital of Magadha 
to Patalipulra from Rajagriha, the modern Rajgir, in the south-east 
of Patna District. Under Chandragupta, the Greek Sandrokollos, 
who established the Maurya dynasty in 32 r tt.c., Patalipulra became 
the capital of Northern India. It was during the reign of this king 
that in 305 v.c., or a little later, Megjisthenes, wliosc account of 
it has been preserved by Arrian, visited the city. He says th.it 
Palibothra, which he describes as the capital city of India, is distant 
from the Indus to, 000 stadia, i.e. 1,149 miles, or only 6 miles in 
excess of the actual distance. He adds that the length of the city 
was 80, and the breadth 15 stadia ; that it was surrounded by 
a ditch 30 cubits deep ; and that the walls were adorned with 570 
lowers and 64 gates. According to this account, the circumference 
of the city would be 190 stadia or 24 miles. Strabo, Pliny, and 
Arrian call the people Prasii, which has been variou.sly interpreted 
as ‘ eastern ’ {praehya) people, or the men of Pariisa, a name applied 
to Magadha, derived from the paAls-trcc ijluiea frotiiiosa). 

Asoka a.scended the throne in 272 r..c., and was crowned at Patali- 
pulra in 269 «.c. During his reign of forty yc.'irs he is said to have 
changed the outward apficarance of P.’ltaliputrn. He replaced or .sup- 
plemented the wooden walls by masonrj' ramparts, and filled bis capital 
with palace.s, monasteries, and monuments, the sitc.s of which have not, 
a-s Avas once thought, been Avashed away by the river, but still remain to 
be properly excavated and identified by archaeologists. Dr. Waddell 
has already shown that Bhiknapahari, an artificial hill of brick debris 
over 40 feet high and about a mile in circuit, noAV croAvned by the 
resideifce of one of the NaA\',nbs of Patna, is identical Avith the hermitage 
hill built by Asoka for his brother Mahcndra ; a representation of the 
original is still kept at the north-east base of the hill, and is worshipped 
as the Bhikna Kunwar. The site of Asoka's neAv palace Dr. Waddell 
places at Sandalpur. South of this, near the raibvay in Biiland Bggh, 
is a curious big flat stone, to which the marvellous story still clings 
that it cannot be taken aAvay but always returns to its place. This, in 
Dr. Waddell’s opinion, is the actual stone bearing the footprint of 
Buddha which Avas seen and de.scribed by the Chine.se pilgrims, FaHian 
and Hiuen Tslang. Fragments of a polished column, the outline of 
monastic cells, carved stones, and other remains point to Kumrahar as 
the site of the old palace. In the adjacent hamlet of Nayatala is a 
sculptured pillar in highly polished hard sandstone of a pair of Matris, 
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or ‘ divine mothers,’ in the archaic style seen in the liharhut sculptures. 
In the land to the south, which is still called Asobhuk or ‘ Asoka’s plot,’ 
are situated brick ruins known as ChotapahSri and Barapahari (pro- 
bably the hermitage hill of Upa Gupta who converted Asoka), while in 
the Panchpahari Dr. Waddell recognizes the five relic stupas of excep- 
tional grandeur which Asoka is said to have built. According to tradi- 
tion, the third Buddhist council at Fataliputra ras held in the seven- 
teenth year of Asoka’s reign. With the death of that monarch in 
231 B. c. the city disappears from history for 530 years, during which 
period the first empire of Northern India was destroyed by the 
Scj'thians and Andhras. But in a.d. 319 the city, now under the 
name of Kusumapura, witnessed the birth of a second empire, that of 
the Gupta kings. Chandra Gupta I married a Lichchavi princess of 
Fataliputra. The date of his coronation, March 8, a.d. 319, marks the 
beginning of a new era in Indian history. Though Kusumapura is un- 
doubtedly identical with Fataliputra or Patna, yet of this second line of 
emperors not a single trace remains except a broken pillar which stands 
among some Muhammadan graves near the dargah. Samudra Gupta, 
the son and successor of Chandra Gupta I, greatly enlarged the empire 
and removed the capital from Fataliputra or Kusumapura westwards, 
but Fataliputra was still a sacred place for the Buddhists. About 406, 
during the reign of Chandra Gupta II, Fa Hian, after visiting Upper 
India, arrived at Fataliputra, of which he gives a short description, 
and resided there for three years while learning to read the Sanskrit 
books and to converse in that language. 

The next description of Patna is supplied by Hiuen Tsiang, who 
entered the city after his return from Nepal, in 637, more than a 
hundred years after the fall of the Gupta empire. At that time 
Magadha was subject to Harshavardhana, the great king of Kanauj. 
Hiuen Tsiang informs us that the old city, called originally Kusuma- 
pura, had been deserted for a long time and was in ruins. He gives 
the circumference at 70 li, or ii|- miles, exclusive of the new fbwn of 
Fataliputra. 

Little is known of the mediaeval historj' of Patna. In the early )’ears 
of Muhammadan rule the governor of the province resided at the city 
of Bihar. During Sher Shah’s revolt Patna became an independent 
capital, but it was reduced to subjection by Akhar. Aurangzeb made 
his* grandson Azim governor, and the city thus acquired the name of 
Azimabad, which is still in use among Muhammadans. The two im- 
portant events in the modem history of Patna city — the massacre of 
1763, and the mutiny of the troops at Dinapore cantonments in 
1S57— have been described in the account of Patna DiSTRtcT. The 
old walled city of Patna extended about 1^ miles from east to west 
and three-quarters of a mile from north to south. It is to this day verj’ 
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closely built, mainly with mud houses, but the fortifications which 
surrounded the city have long since disappeared. 

The city was constituted a municipality in 1864. The municipal 
limits include the suburb of llnnkii>orc on the west. The income 
during the decade ending tgoi-a averaged 2*18 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 1*91 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was 1*93 lakhs, in* 
eluding !Rs. 83,000 from a tax on houses .and lands, Rs. at, 000 from 
a conseiv'ancy rate, Rs. 16,000 from tolls, Rs. 13,000 from a tax on 
vehicles, and Rs. 35,000 as grants. The incidence of taxation was 
R. 0-14-5 P^r head of population. In the same year the expendi- 
ture amounted to i-74 lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 5.000 spent on 
lighting, Rs, 1 0,000 on drainage, Rs. 48,000 on conservancy, Rs, 20.000 
on medical relief, Rs. 7,000 on a new hospital building, Rs. 3r,ooo on 
roads, and Rs. 6,000 on education. A drainage scheme was carried 
out behveen 1S93 and 1895 at a cost of 2*68 lakh.s, but was dofeclive 
owing to its being unaccompanied by any flushing scheme. nVo 
complementary schemes were carried out in 1894 and 1900, by 
which 4-| square miles of the total area arc now flushed. 


For administrative purposes the* city, excluding Bankiporc but in- 
cludiijg a few outlying villages known as the rural area of the City 
subdivision, has been constituted a subdivision under a City Magis- 
trate, who holds his court at Gulzarbagh in the heart of the city. The 
courts and jail are situated at BANKiroRn. Patna is the head-quarters 
of the Commissioner and Additional Commissioner, the Bibflr Opium 
Agent, a Deputy-Inspector-General of police, a Deputy-Sanitary Com- 
missioner, and the Executive Engineer of the Eastern Son dirision. 
The Patna College is a fine brick building at the west end of the city. 
Originally built by a native as a private residence, it wjis purchased by 
Government and converted into law courts. In 1857 the courts were 
removed to the present buildings at Bankiporc; and in 1862 the 
college was established here. It possesses a chemical laboratory, 
and a law department and collegiate scliool arc also attached to it. 
Close by is the Medical College, in front of which a new hospital has 
been erected. In this neighbourhood also stands the Oriental Libmn-, 
founded by Maulvi Khuda Bakhsh Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., the present 
librarian, who has collected a number of valuable Persian and Arabic 
rnanu^ripts This library is subsidised by the Bengal Government, by 
the Isizam of Hyderabad, and by private subscriptions. Farther east 
at Atolpur, on the ground formerly occupied by the Dutch facloiv, 
have been erected .some fine buildings for the Bihar School of Enginccr- 

J originally col- 

to Patna in 

1876. It has a good workshop for practical work, and the pourse of 
studies ,s the same as that of the apprentice department of 'he CWl 
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Engineering College at Sibpur. About 3 miles farther east, in the 
quarter called Gulzarbagh, the Government manufacture of opium is 
carried on. Fatna is one of the two places in British India where 
opium is manufactured by Government. The opium is made up into 
cakes, weighing about 3^ lb. and containing about 3 lb. of standard 
opium. These are packed in chests (40 in each) and sent to Calcutta, 
whence most of them are exported to China. The opium buildings are 
on the old river bank, and are separated from the city by a high brick 
wall. Beyond Gulzarbagh lies the city proper. The western gate is, 
according to its inscription, 3 miles from the goia at Bankipore and 
12 miles from Dinapore. In the southern quarter called Sadikpur, a 
market has been laid out on the ground formerly occupied by the 
Wahhabi rebels. Nearly opposite to the Roman Catholic Church is 
the grave where the bodies of Mir Kasim’s victims were ultimately 
deposited. It is covered by a pillar, built partly of stone and partly of 
brick, \rith an inlaid tablet and inscription. The chief Muhammadan 
place of worship is the monument of Shah Arzani, who died here in 
1623, and whose shrine is frequented by both Muhammadans and 
Hindus, An annual fair is held on the spot in the month of Zikad, 
lasting for three days and attracting about 5,000 votaries. Adjacent 
to the tomb is the Karbala, where 100,000 people attend during the 
IMuharram festival. Close by is a tank dug by the saint, where once 
a year crowds of people assemble, and many of them bathe. The 
mosque of Sher Shah is probably the oldest building in Patna and 
the tnadrasa of Saif Khan the handsomest. 

[L. A. Waddell, Patalipuira (Calcutta, 1892), and Report on the 
Excavations at Pataliputra (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Patna State. — Feudatory State of Bengal, lying between 20° 9' and 
21" 4' N. and 82® 41' and 83° 40' E., with an area of 2,399 square 
miles. Up to 1905 the State was included in the Central Provinces. 
It lies in the valley of the Mahanadi, bounded on the north by 
Sambalpur, on the west by Raipur District, on the south by the 
Kalahandl State, and on the east by the Baud State. The head-quar- 
ters are at Bolangir, a village with 3,706 inhabitants (1901), 75 miles 
from Sambalpur by road. The State consists of an undulating plain, 
broken by numerous isolated peaks or small ranges, while a more 
continuous chain of hills runs along the north-we.stem border. The 
' northern and southern portions are open and well cultivated, and are 
divided by a belt of hilly country covered with dense forest which 
traverses the centre. The Tel river divides PatnE from Kalahandl on 
the south, and the Ong from Sambalpur and Sonpur on the north. 
The Suktel and Barabhailat traverse the centre of the State. 

The Maharajas of Patna formerly dominated a large e.\tent of 
territory to the east of the Ratanpur kingdom, and were the head 
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of a cluster of Stales known as the Athara Garhjat or eighteen forts. 
The present rulers are Chauhan Rajputs^ and claim for their family an 
antiquity of 600 years in PatnS, with a pedigree of twenty-eight genera- 
tions. According to their traditions, their, ancestor was a Rajput 
prince who lived near Mainpuri and was expelled from his tcrrilorics 
by the Muhammadans, He came with his family lo Patna, where he 
was killed in battle; but his wife, who was pregnant, was sheltered by 
a Binjhal, in w'hose hut she brought forth a son. At this lime PalnS, 
was divided among eight chiefs called the Ath M^hk, who took it in 
turn to reign for one day each over the whole territory, nie Rajput 
boy Ramai Deo, on growing up, killed all the chiefs and constituted 
himself sole ruler. In succeeding reigns the family extended their in- 
fluence over surrounding territories, including the greater part of what 
is now Sambalpur District and the adjoining States, the chiefs of this 
area being made tributary. Chandarpur was conquered from the rulers 
of Ralanpur. The twelfth Raja, Narsingh Deo, ceded to his brother 
BalrSm Deo such portions of his territories as lay north of the river 
Ong. The latter founded a new State (Sambalpur), which very soon 
afterwards by acquisition of territory in every direction becamfe the 
most powerful of all the Garhjat cluster, while from the same time the 
importance of Patna commenced to decline. In the eighteenth century, 
when the Marathas conquered Sambalpur, Patna had become a depen- 
dency of that Stale, and was also made tributary ; and its subsequent 
history is that of Sambalpur. It was made a Peudatory State in 1865. 
In 1869 the tyranny of Maharaja Sur Pratap Deo and of his brother 
Lai Bishnath Singh caused a rising among the Khonds of Patna. 


They were speedily reduced, but not until Lai Bishnath Singh and his 
followers had committed many atrocities in cold blood. An inquiry 
into the causes of the outbreak led to the deposition of the chief, and 
the assumption of the management of the Slate by the British Govern- 


ment in 1871. The Maharaja died in 1878, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Ramchandra Singh, who was born in 1872 and educated 
at the Rajkumar College, then located at Jubbulpore. He was' in- 
stalled in 1894, but had already then begun to show some signs of 
derangement of intellect, and in 1895 he shot his wife and himself in 
the palace, both dying instantaneously. As he left no male issue, his 
tmcle Lai Dalganjan Singh was recognized as chief, on his undertaking 
that he would conduct his administration with the assistance of a Dlwan 
appointed by Government. In 1900, in consequence of the unsatis- 
factoiy condition of the State and an outbreak of organized dacoitv 
.the chief was called on to invest his Dlwan with large judicial powers 
and control over the police. A PoUtical Agent in subordinaL tb 
the Commissioner of Onssa, as Superintendent of the Tributary MahSls 
controls the relations of the State wth the Bengal Governrncm. ’ 
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The population in igor was 377,748, having decreased bj' 16 per cent, 
during the preceding decade. The decrease is mainly to be attributed 
to the famine which visited the State in 1900. The number of in- 
habited ^'ilIagc!> is 1,850, and the density of population 116 persons 
per square mile. Nearly the whole population are Oriyas, and speak 
Oriya. Gahras or AliTrs, Gandas, Khunds, Gonds, and ,Savaras arc 
the most numerous castes. 

The soil is generally light and sandy, but some black soil is found 
in the north. About a third of the whole State is comprised in 
zamindan or other estates held on special tenures, of wliich no survey 
or measurement has been made. Of the remaining portion, 426 square 
miles were cultivated in 1904. The staple crops are rice, covering 
243 square miles, til 86, pulses 41, and cotton ii. The surveyed area 
contains 1,139 wells and 1,581 tanks, from which 48 square miles can 
be irrigated. The exact area under forest is not known, but it has 
been estimated at 1,400 square miles. The principal timber tree is 
$ttl {Skorea rabtisia), irith which are associated saj {Terminatia lomen- 
iosd), bljasal {Pterocarpis Marsupium), and other common species. 
There is a very little teak in the extreme south. Owing to the distance 
of the State from a railway, the exports of forest produce are not 
important. The sale of the hides of animals forms, however, a not 
inconsiderable item of revenue. Iron ore is found, and is smelted by 
indigenous methods and made up into agricultural implements. The 
State contains 45 miles of gravelled and 58 of embanked roads. 
The principal routes are those leading from Sambalpur by Bargarh 
to Bolangir and on to Bhawani Patna, the Bolangir-Sonpur road, and 
the road leading from Raipur to Vizianagram, which passes for 
13 miles through Patna. Exports of produce are sent principally to 
Sambalpur. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 2,00,000, of which Rs. 77,000 
was derived from land, Rs. 25,000 from forests, and Rs. 20,000 from 
excise. The land revenue is obtained by settlement with the headmen 
of villages, who are allowed a percentage of the ‘assets.’ In the area 
called the Kondhan, inhabited by tlie forest Khonds, the revenue is 
paid through the tribal chiefs, who receive remuneration in cash. The 
three tracts of Angar, Soranda, and Patnagarh are regularly surveyed 
and assessed on the ‘soil-unit’ system of the Central Provinces, and the 
remaining area is summarily assessed. The total expenditure in 1904 
was Rs. 1,70,000 : the principal heads being the tribute, Rs. 8,500 j 
expenses of the ruling family, Rs. 39,0003 general administration, 
Rs. 14,0003 police, Rs. 22,0003 and public works, Rs. 33,000. The 
tribute is liable to revision. The public works of the State were 
managed by the Chhattisgarh States division from 1893 to 1904, and 
during this time Rs. 2,33,000 was expended. Besides the roads already 
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niehlioncd, a palace for the Maharaja, a courthouse, and a dispensary 
have been constructed, in addition to minor works. The educational 
, institutions comprise one English and one vernacular middle school, 
a girls’ school, and 37 primary schools with a total of 3,819 pupils, 
including 672 girls. The expenditure on education in 1904 was 
Rs. 9,200. At the Census of 1901 only 5,142 pcrsons..wcre returned 
as literate, 1*9 per cent. ‘(3.6 males and o*i females) being able to read 
and ’write. A dispensary has been established at Bolangir, at which 
25,000 patients were treated in 1904. 

Patoda.— ‘Crown’ in the south-west of Bhir District, Hyder- 
abad State, with an area of 353 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including was 30,022, compared "with 42,085 in iSyi, the de- 
crease being the result of the famines of 1897 and 1899-1900. The 
taluk contains 74 villages, of which 3 are ya^fr, and I’atoda {population, 
3,179) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was i*i lakhs. 
The ^lanjra river rises in the hills west of Patoda. The taluk is 
situated on a fertile plateau, and is hilly toward the north and west. 

Patri {Patdi ). — Town in the Viranigam taluka of Ahmadabiid 
District, Bombay, situated in 23** ii' N. and 71® 53' E., on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 58 miles west of Ahmad- 
abad city, on a bare plain at the border of the Rann of Cutch. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and contains a strong castle. Population 
(igoi), 5,544. The chief trade is in cotton, grain, and molasses. 
The town has a dispensary and two vernacular schools, one of which 
is for girls, attended by 242 and 128 pupils respectively. 

Pattadkal. — Village in the BSdami tdluka of Bijapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 15*’ 57' N. and 75® 52' E., 9 miles from Badami 
town. Population (1901), 1,088. It contains several old temples, 
both Brahmanical and Jain, with inscriptions dating from the seventh 
or eighth century, and considered by experts to be pure examples of 
the Dravidian style of architecture. 

Pattan Munara. — ^Ancient ruin in the Naushahra talisll of Baha- 
walpur State, Punjab, situated in 28° 15' N. and 70'’ 22^ E., 5 miles 
east of Ralnmyar Khan. At the close of tire eighteenth century the 
remains of four towers surrounding the central tower of a Buddhist 
monastery still existed here, but only the lower storey of the central 
tower now remains. Tradition avers that it had three storeys, and that 
the extensive mounds around it are the ruins of a city whicli was over 
100 square miles in extent. It is possible that the ruins mark the site 
of the capital of Mousicanus, who, after a brief submission to Alex- 
ander, revolted and was crucified in 325 b.c. The nanie Mousicanus 
probably conceals the name of the tribe or territory ruled by the chief- 
tain, and it has been suggested that it survives either in the tribal name 
of the Magsi or Magassi Baloch or in that of the Machkas. Another 
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theor}’ identifies the capital mth Aror in Sind. A Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion, now lost, is said to have recorded the existence of an ancient 
monaster}'. The town was refounded by the SQmras in the tenth 
centur}’, but it is now a desolate ruin. 

Patfa Tahsil.— Eastern talml of Partabgarh District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, Ijing 
between 25° 39' and 26° 4' N. and 81* 56' and 82® 27' E., with 
an area of 467 square miles. Population increased from 272,592 
in 1891 to 272,760 in 1901. There are 802 villages, but no town. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 406,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 57,000. The density of population, 584 persons per square 
mile, is the lowest in the District. Through the centre of the tahsil 
flows the Sai, while the Gumtl touches the north-east corner. A con- 
siderable area is badly drained, and a cut is now being made to 
improve it. The greater part, however, is fertile, and sugar-cane is 
grown more largely than elsewhere in the District. In 1903-4 .the 
area under culth-ation was 256 square miles, of which 136 were irri- 
gated. Wells supply twice as large an area as tanks or swamps. 

Patti Town. — ^ToAvn in the Kasur tahsil of Lahore District, Pun- 
jab, situated in 31° 17' N. and 74“ 52' E., 38 miles south-east of 
Lahore city and the terminus of the Amritsar-Patti branch of the 
North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 8,187. PaWI is an- 
ancient town, and has been identified by some authorities with the 
Chinapati of Hiuen Tsiang. It contains an old fort, used by Ranjit 
Singh as a horse-breeding establishment. The population consists 
principally of Mughals, and is largely agricultural. The municipality 
was created in 1874. The income during the ten j'ears ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,300, and the e,xpenditure Rs, 4,700. In 1903-4 the 
income >\’as Rs. 5,400, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 5,100. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary'. 

Pattikonda Taluk (* Cotton-lrill’). — Westernmost taluk of Kumool 
District, Madras, lying between 15® 7' and 15® 52' N. and 77® 21^ and 
78“ i' E., with an area of 1,134 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 143,033, compared with 138,703 in 1891. The density is 
126 persons per square mile, compared with the District average of 
1 15 and the Presidency average of 270. The taluk rvas the worst 
sufferer in the District in the great famine of 1876-8, when it lost 
about 60 per cent, of its inhabitants. It contains 104 villages, includ- 
ing five ‘ whole ittams,’ but no town. Pattikonda, Pvapalli, Kodu- 
mur, and Aladdikera are places of some importance, the first being the 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 3,20,000. The Tungabhadra forms the northern boun- 
dary, separating it from the Nizam's Dominions. The only other river 
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is the Hindri, which rises near Maddikera and drains nearly two-thirds 
of it. Fattikonda was part of Bellary District till 1858. It was then 
called Fanchapalaiyam, or the ‘land of the five foligars' Almost 
every village contains a ruined fort. The rainfall is 23 inches, about 
two-thirds of which is received during the south-west monsoon. The 
taluk is almost entirdy ‘dry,’ there being only 34 j 92S acres of ‘wet’ 
cultivation supplied by petty tanks and wells. The prevailing soil is 
black cotton soil, but the southern portion is gravelly and hilly. The 
taluk contains 112 square miles of ‘reserved’ forests, almost the whole 
of which lies on the Erramalas in the southern and south-eastern 
portions. 

Fattikonda Village. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Kurnool District, Madras, situated in 15® 24' N. and 
77“ 31' E. The population in 1901 was 4,373, and it is a Union 
under the Madras Local Boards Act V of 1884. It consists of two 
portions ; the old pettah, and the new Munro’s pettah which is named 
after Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, who died here of 
cholera on July 6, 1827, when on tour. To his memory Govern- 
ment constructed a fine stone-faced reservoir, built a mantapatu, or 
porch, close by, and planted round it a grove of tamarind-trees. The 
grove and well are maintained by the Ramallakota taluk board. 
A weekly market is held in front of the grove. 

Fattukkottai Taluk. — Southern subdivision and taluk of Tanjore 
District, Madras, bordering on Falk Strait, and lying between 9® 49' 
and 10° 35' N. and 78® 55' and 79° 32' E., with an area of 906 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 295,894, compared with 271,626 in 
1891, sho>ving an increase in the decade of nearly 9 per cent., due to 
the influx of labourers for the extension of the District board railway 
recently under construction. Fattukkottai Town, the head-quarters, 
has a population of 7,504, and Adirampatnam, a small port, 10,494. 
The number of villages is 792. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,97,000, In several ways it forms 
a striking contrast to the other taluks of the District, since practically 
no part of it is within reach of the Cauvery. The greater portion is 
‘ dry ’ land, the small ‘ wet ’ area within it being watered by tanks and 
wells j and the soil is nearly all of a red ferruginous variety which 
forms arable land of inferior quality. Four-fifths of the total area is 
either zamindM or inavt, a further point ,of contrast to the rest of the 
District; but in the remainder the percentage of unoccupied land is 
higher, and the incidence of the assessment per head and the rent 
of the average holding are lower, than in any other taluk. Fattuk- 
kottai is the most backward tract in Tanjore in point of education, 
and, though the largest of the taluks, is the least densely peopled. 

Fattukkottai Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
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name in Tanjori* T)isirict, Madra;:, situated in lo* 26' N, and 
79® 19^ K., with a station on the District board railway. Popula- 
tion (lOor), 7,504. An inscription in the ruined fort rehtes that 
this building was erected by Vrin. 1 jl Panditar in honour of SbiihjI 
Maharajii in A.n. 1686-7. In the western part of the town is an 
chaboratcly .sculptured and ancient .‘^iva temple of considerable size, 
containing many inscriptions. In 1815 SarabhojI, the Ritju of Tan- 
30TC, erected a miniature fort and column, with an inscription in 
English to commemorate the triumph of the Rritisl) nrm.s and the 
downfall of Honaparlc. Brass vessels, mats, and coarse cotton cloths 
arc manufactured. 

PatuSkbSH Subdivision. — South-e.xstcn) subdivision of Backer- 
gunge LMstricl, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 21® 49' and 
22® 36' N. and 89® 59' and 90*40' E., svith an arc.! of 1,231 .square 
miles. The subdivision is a fertile deltaic tract, merging to the south 
in the SuNDARUANS, where there arc extensive .'irc.is of waste land 
covered with forest. The population in 1901 was 522,658, compared 
with 496,73s in 1S9J. It contains one town, Patuakuai.i (population, 
5,003), the head-quarters, and 1,051 villages, and is the most sparsely 
populated subdivision in the Distriet, .supporting only 425 persons per 
squ.'irc mile, the density being lowest iow.ards the south where the 
Sundarbans has'c been only partially reclaimed. 

Fatu&khilli Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Backergungc District, Eastern Beng.il and Ass.im, situated in 
22® 22' N. and 90® 22' E., on the Patuakhilli river. Population (1901), 
5,003. P.ituSkhrdi was constituted a municipality in 1S92. The 
income and expenditure during the decade ending 1901-2 both 
averaged Ks. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 5,000, half of 
which was derived from a properly tax; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 4,000. 

Patur.— Town in the BfilSpur taluh of .Akola District, Berar, situated 
in 20® 27' N. .ind 76® 59' E. Population (1901), 5,990. In the side 
of a low hill just cast of the town arc two eaves hewn in the rock. 
These arc simple vtharas with a veranda. 'PIjc inscriptions on the 
pillars and .ircliitraves have not yet been deciphered, and the caves 
are otherwise unadorned, and contain no images c-xccpt a portion of 
a seated figure svith the legs crossed, which has been held to be a Jain 
saint, but may possibly be Buddhist. 

The town is commonly known as Patflr Shaikh Babfl from the 
shrine of Shaikh AbduI-AzTz, commonly known as Shaikh BabQ, who 
is said to have come to Patfir from Delhi in 1378, and to hiive died 
here eleven years later. According to the legend the saint was highly 
regarded by ^luhammad bin Tughlak, whom he cured of fever on one 
occasion, and who built tlie shrine over bis grave. But unfortunately 
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for the legend, hruhammad bin Tughlak died thirty-nine years before 
the shrine was built. An inscription in the interior of the shrine con- 
tains a chronogram giving the date of the saint’s death, while another 
over the principal gate records the fact that the shrine was repaired in 
1606-7 by Abdur Rahim, Khan-i-Khanan, son of Bairam Khan. A 
Hindu fair is held annually in January-February, lasting upwards of 
a month. A Musalman fair, lasting for three days, is held at the 
shrine of Shaikh Babu. The gates in the walls of the town bear 
some inscriptions, now illegible. 

Pauk Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of Pakokku Dis- 
trict, Upper Burma, comprising the Pauk, Saw, and Seikpvu town- 
ships. 

Pauk Township. — Central township of Pakokku District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 21° 10' and 21® 49' N. and 94® 18' and 
94® 44' E., with an area of 1,490 square miles. It is a ragged tract, 
bounded on either side by hill ranges, and watered by the Kyaw river, 
a considerable affluent of the Yaw, which flows through its southern 
areas. Along these two streams a considerable amount of rice is 
grown. The population was 36,515 in 1891, and 41,021 in 1901, 
distributed in 190 ullages. Pauk (population, 1,826), a village near 
the junction of the Kyaw and Yaw streams, about 40 miles west of 
Pakokku, is the head-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
42 square miles, and the land revenue and Hmtlmmeda amounted to 
Rs. 94,000. 

Faukkaung. — Eastern township of the Prome subdivision of Prqme 
District, Lower Burma, lying between 18® 48' and 19® 11' N, and 
95° 21' and 95® 53' E., with an area of 694 square miles. The popu- 
lation in rgor was 29,797, including nearly 5,000 Chins, and in 1891 
was 31,99 s, so that the decrease has been 7 per cent, in ten years, 
q'he eastern half of the township is covered by the forests of the 
Pegu Yoma, and the density is low. 'J'here are 241 village.s, the head- 
quarters being Faukkaung (population, 1,224), which is connected 
with Prome by a good road. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
32 square miles, paying Rs. 15,000 land revenue. The total revenue 
for the same year was Rs. 88,000. 

Pauktaw. — Township of Akyab District, T.ower Burma, lying 
between ig° 47' and 20° 24' N. and 92° 56' and 93® 15' E., on the 
eastern bank of the Kaladan river, with an area of 496 square miles, 
the greater part of which is flat country intersected by tidal creeks. 
The population was 40,875 in 1891, and 43,395 in 1901. There are 
190 villages, but no toivn. The head-quarters are at Pauktaw (popu- 
lation, 755), on a tidal creek to the east of Akyab town. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 127 .square miles, paying Rs. r, 88,000 land 
revenue. 
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Fatimben, — Island and village in Madura District, Ikladras. See 
Pamban. 

Paundravardhana.— Andent kingdom in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Pundra. 

Paung. — ^Township in the Thaton District of Lower Burma, lying 
between i6“ 28' and 16“ 52' N. and 97® 14' and 97® 36' E., with an 
area of 353 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Thaton 
township ; on the east and south by the Donthami and Salween rivers ; 
and on the west by the Gulf of Martaban. The toiraship is fertile 
and thickly populated. The population was 46,332 in 1891, and 
55,071 in 1901, inhabiting 142 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Paung, a dllage of 1,651 inhabitants, on the western slopes of the 
Martaban hills, which run north and south through the centre of 
the township. The ancient site of Martaban lies at its south-eastern 
comer on the Salween, opposite the port of Moulmein. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 224 square miles, paying Rs. 3,23,600 land 
revenue. 

Paungbyin. — Central township of the Upper Chindwin District, 
Upper Burma, extending on either side of the Chindwin river from 
the Yoma to Katha District, between 23® 48' and 24® 35' N. and 
94" 32' and 95® 12' E., with an area of 2,719 square miles. Except in 
the valley of the Chindwin, it is a mass of low hills. The population 
was 19,190 in 1891, and 26,409 in 1901, distributed in 268 villages, of 
which the most important is Paungbyin (population, 1,167), th® head- 
quarters, on the Chindwin, about 70 miles north of Kindat. The 
area cultivated in 1903-4 was 40 square miles, and the land revenue 
and ihaihameda amounted to Rs. 68,000. 

Faungde Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of Prome Dis- 
trict, Lower Burma, comprising the Paungde and Thegon townships. 

Faungde Township. — South-eastern township of the Paungde 
subdivision of Prome District, Lower Burma, l3ring between 18® 26' 
and 18° 52' N. and 95® 23' and 95® 50' E., with an area of 
379 square miles. Except in the neighbourhood of the Pegu Yoma 
in the north-east, the township is flat and thickly populated. The 
population increased from 56,430 in 1891 to 60,604 in rgoi. There 
are 250 \illages and one town, Paungde (population, 11,105), 
head-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 Avas 86 square miles, 
paying Rs. 86,000 land revenue. 

Faungde Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Prome District, Lower Burma, situated in 18° 30' N. and 
95® 31' E., on the Rangoon-Prome railway, 130 miles from Rangoon 
and 32 miles by road from Prome. The population in 1901 Avas 
ii,To5, and has steadily increased since 1872. Paungde Avas con- 
stituted a municipality in 1S84. The municipal income and expen- 
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diture during the ten years ending 1900 averaged between Rs. 31,000 
and Rs. 32,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 42,000, the chief 
sources of revenue being tolls on markets and slaughter-houses 
(Rs. 26,000), and house tax (Rs. 4,300) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 37,000, the principal items being roads (Rs. 6,500) and conser- 
vancy (Rs. 4,200). The town contains a jail, a hospital, and a middle 
school. The Provincial reformatory was removed from Paungde to 
Insein in r896, the premises being converted into a jail, and in 1900 
new' jail buildings were erected. The middle school, established in 
1875, has 130 pupils. 

Pannglaung. — River of Burma. See Sittang. 

Pauni. — ^Town in the District and iatisil of Bhandara, Central 
Provinces, situated in 20® 48' N. and 79“ 39' E., on the Wainganga 
river, 32 miles south of Bhandara, town by road. Population (1901), 
9,366. Some bathing ghats or flights of stone steps have been con- 
structed on the bank of the IVainjyanga, and the town contains a fort 
which was stormed by the British in 1818. Pauni was constituted 
a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,500, 
mainly derived from a house tax. The staple industry of the town is 
the manufacture of silk-bordered cloths, and thread of very fine counts 
is woven. The weavers ate, however, not very prosperous. The town 
stands in the fertile black-soil tract called the Pauni Haveli. It 
contains vernacular middle and girls’ schools, a school for low-caste 
Dher boys, and an Urdfl school, and also a dispensary. 

Pauri. — Head-quarters of GarhwSl District, United Provinces, 
situated in 30° 8' N. and 78° 46' E., at an elevation of 5,390 feel 
above sea-level. Population (1901), 486. The village lies on the 
northern slope of the Kandaulia hill, with a magnificent view of 
a long line of snow-clad mountains. Paurl was chosen as the head- 
quarters of the Garhwal subdivision of Kumaun District in 1840. 
Besides the usual offices, it contains a dispensary and a jail. The 
American Methodist Mission has its head-quarters here, and maintains 
a dispensary, a female orphanage, and schools for boys and girls. 

F 3 ,vagarh. — Hill fort in the Kalol ialttka of the Panch Mahals 
District, Bombay, situated in and 73® 36' E., about 28 miles 

east of Baroda and ii miles south-east of Champaner Road station on 
the Baroda-Godhra Railway. It stands on an isolated hill surrounded 
by extensive plains, from which it rises abruptly to the height of 
2,500 feet, being about 2,800 feet above the level of the sea. The 
base and lower slopes are thickly covered with rather stunted timber j 
but its shoulders and centre crest are, on the south, west, and north, 
cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. Less inaccessible, the eastern 
heights are wooded and topped by massive masonry walls and bastions. 
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rising with narrowing fronts to the scarped rock that crowns the hiil. 
To the cast of Pavagarh lie the vast Uarya State forests, and the 
hill scents to form the boundary between the wild countrj' to the cast 
and the clear open plain that stretches westward to tlie sea. On the 
cast side of the north end of the hill arc the remains of many beautiful 
Jain temples ; and on the west side, overlooking a tremendous prcci* 
pice, arc some Musalmiln buildings of more modem date, supposed to 
have been used as granaries. The southern extremity is more uneven, 
and from its centre rises an immense peak of solid rock, towering to 
the height of about 250 feet. The ascent to the toj) of this is by 
a flight of stone steps, and on its summit stands a Hindu temple of 
Kiilf, with a Musiilmiin shrine on its spire. 'I'hc fortifications include 
the lower fort, a massive stone stmeture with strong bastions stretching 
across the less precipitous parts of the eastern sjiur. This line of 
furtilication is entered by the Atak Gate, once double, but now with 
its outer gate in ruins. Half a mile farther is the Moti or Great Gate, 
giving entrance to the second line of defence. Tjic ]Kith winds up the 
face of the rock through four gates, cacli commanding the one below 
it. Massive walls connect the gates and sweep up to the fortifications 
that stretch across the crest of the spur. Beyond the Moti Gate, the 
path for about 200 yards lies over level ground with a high ridge on 
the left, crowned by a strong wall running back to the third line of 
defence. I'liis third line of defence is rc.vchcd through the Sudan 
Shfih Gate, a winding passage cut through the solid rock, crowned with 
towering walls and bastions, and crossed by a double Hindu gateway. 

In old inscriptions the name of the hill appears as I’avakgarh or 
' fire hill.’ The first historical reference to it is in the writings of the 
bard Chand, twelfth century, who speaks of Ram Gaur the Tuar as 
lord of Piiva. The earliest authentic account is about 1300, when it 
was seized by Chauhan Rajputs, who fled from Mewar before the 
forces of Ala-ud-dfn Khiljf. The iMusalman kings of Ahmadabiid more 
than once attempted to take the fort, and failed. In 1484 Sultan 
^lahmQd Begara, after a siege of nearly two years, succeeded in 
reducing it. On gaining possession, he added to the defences of the 
upper and lower forts, and for the first time fortified the plateau, 
making it his citadel. In spite of its strength, it was captured through 
treachery in 1535 by the emperor Humiiyun. In 7573 it fell into 
the hands of Akbar. In 1727 it was surprised by Krishnaji, who 
made it his head-quarters, and conducted many raids into GujarSt. 
Sindhia took the fort about 1761 ; and Colonel Woodington cap- 
tured it from Sindhia in 1803. In 1804 it was restored to Sindhia, 
with whom it remained until 1853, when the British took over the 
management of the Fanch Mahals. 

FSvugada. — North-eastern taluh of Tumkur District, Mysore, 
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detached from the rest, and almost entirely surrounded by Aladras 
territory. It lies between 13° 53' and 14° 21' N. and 77° o' and 
77° 31' E., with an area of 524 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 61,241, compared with 53,377 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, PSvugada (population, 2,840), the head-quarters; and 144 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 99,000. 
The Penner flows across the east. The west and north of the taluk 
abound in rocky hills, many crowned with fortifications, among which 
the needle-peak of Nidugal (3,772 feet) is conspicuous from all the 
surrounding country. The separate tract east of the Penner is also 
bounded by hills. The soil is sandy, and contains many talpargis 
or spring-heads. In some parts wells have to be cut through a soft 
porous rock. Some tobacco and cotton are grown. Iron and rice 
are e.\portcd. 

Pawapuri {Apapapuri^ the ‘sinless town’). — Village in the Bihar 
subdivision of Patna District, Bengal. Population (1901), 311. Maha- 
vlra, the last of the Jain patriarchs, is said to have been buried in the 
village, which possesses three Jain temples and is a great place of 
pilgrimage for the Jains. 

Pawayan Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsU of Shahjahanpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargauas of Pawayan, Baragaon, 
and Khutar, and lying between 27“ 55' and 28“ 29' N. and 79“ 53' and 
So® 23' E., with an area of 591 square miles. Population fell from 
249,222 in 1891 to 223,359 in 1901, the decrease being the largest 
in the District. There are 653 villages and one town, Pawayan 
(population, 5,408), the tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,90,000, and for cesses Rs. 46,000. 
The density of population, 378 persons per square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. In the north lies an area of about 52 miles of forest. 
The Gumti, which is here a small stream, crosses the centre of the 
tahsil, and on either bank extends an arid stretch of sandy soil with 
malarious swamps in the low-lying places. The western portion is 
more fertile, and there* is some good land between the forest and 
the central tract. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 360 
square miles, of which 114 were irrigated. Wells supply three-quarters 
of the irrigated area, and swamps or Jhils most of the remainder. 

Pawayan Town. — Head-quarters of the tahslil of the same name 
in Shahjahanpur District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 4' N. and 
80“ 5' E., on the steam tramway from Shahjahanpur city to Mailani 
in Kherl District. Population (1901), 5,408. Pawayan w-as founded 
early in the eighteenth century by a RajS whose descendants still 
own a large estate in the neighbourhood. It contains a iahsili, 
a mtinsifi, a dispensary, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. Pawayan is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
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incutnc of aboul Rs. i,8oo. The bazar is jjoor and straggling, but 
there is some trade in sugar and lirass vessels. The tahaU school 
has 158 ])upi]s. 

Payagate. — Central township of Pegu ] 3 istrict, Lower Burma, lying 
between 17° island 17° 57^ N. and 96" and 96” 54' E., with an 
area of 1,236 square miles. It contains one town, I’KtiU (population, 
14,132), the head-quarters of the District; and 242 villages. The 
township head-quarters are at Payagalc, a village of 882 inhabiuuits 
on the railway, about 14 miles north of Pegu. 'I'he population was 
69,822 in 1891, and 93,209 in 1901. 'fhe western half of the town- 
ship is hilly and sp.arscly populated, and, though the eastern half is 
a level plain crowded with villages, the average density is only 
75 jicrsons per square mile. 'I'he area cultivated in 1903-4 was 296 
square miles, paying Rs. 4,73,300 land revenue. 

Payanghat (‘ below the Ghats ’) { i).— The name given by the Musal- 
inans of Bijapur to the low countty in the east of the present Mysore 
State, conquered by them from Vijayanagar in the seventeenth century. 

Payanghat (2). — 'I'he name given in Bcrar to the valley of the Pflma 
river, the principal affluent of the Tapli. The valley lies between 
the Melghat or Gawllgarh hills on the north and the Ajanta range 
on the south, and varies in breadth from 40 to 50 miles. Eveept the 
Pflrna, which is the main artery of the river system, scarcely a stream 
in this tract is perennial. 

Peddapuram Subdivision. — Subdivision of Godavari District, 
Madras, consisting of the Pcdimpuram and RAMACirANURAPUKAM 
iaiuks. 

Peddapuram Tdluk. — Inland ialuk in Godiivari District, Madras, 
lying between 16° 57' and 17” 39' N. and 8i® 55' and 82° 20' E., with 
an area of 504 square miles. The population in 1901 was 167,020, 
compared with 161,841 in 1891. It contains one town, ?b»uapukam 
(population, 1 2,609), 1^'*^ head-quarters ; and 200 villages, of which 
Jaggammapetii is an important local market. The demand on account 
of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,89,000. The 
Ialuk has a good S)'stcm of irrigation from reservoirs, and the Lingam- 
parti tank, the largest in the District, irrigates 5,000 acres. Along the 
Yeleru, a perennial stream running through it, is some exceptionally 
fertile soil. The greater part of the ialuk, however, is covered with 
hills and jungle. The chief crops arc rice, oilseeds, rag^, pulses, and 
(in the Yeleru valley) sugar-cane. 

Peddapuram Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Godavari District, Madras, situated in z 7“ 5' N. and 82° S' E. 
Population (1901), 12,609. Peddapuram was formerly the head- 
quarters of a large samlnddrl] and the ruins of a fort stand on the 
hill overlooking the town. The place possesses a large weekly market, 
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and a high school maintained by the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission. Local affairs are managed by a Union panchayat, 

Pegu Division. — Division of Lower Burma, lying between 16° 19' 
and 19® ri' N. and 94" 41' and 96“ 54' E., and comprising the greater 
part of the strip of countr)' that stretches between the Irrawaddy and 
the Sittang rivers from 19° N. to the Gulf of Martaban, and, with 
the exception of a single township, wholly to the east of the former 
river. It is well watered and, except for the area covered by the 
Pegu Yoma at the northern end, forms one expanse of plain land 
of extraordinary fertility. 

The population of the Division at the last four enumerations was : 
(1872) 848,077, (1881) 1,215, 923> (*891) 1,523,022, and (1901) 
1,820,638. Its head-quarters are at Rangoon, and it contains the 
follow'ing Districts ; — 


District. 

Area in 
square milc!.. 

Poputniioti, 

1901. 

LantI rcvcnui'ij 

. 1,903-4., 

in thousands 1 
of rupees, j 

Uangooii City 
Ilanlhawaddy 
Tharrtiwaddy . 

regu . 

Prome • 

Total 

19' 

3 . 0*3 

2,851 

4,276 

2 . 34.881 

484,811 

.395.370 

339.572 

365.804 

32 i 
3 t .29 
n,22 
18,72 

4.81 

13,084 

1,820,638 

69,36 


* Exclusive of river arr.as. 


Of the inhabitants in 1901, 1,541,388 were Buddhists, 65,534 
Musalmans, 152,191 Hindu.s, 38,274 Christians, and 21,709 Animists, 
the majority of the remainder being Sikhs and Jews. According to 
race, 1,330,816 were Burmans, 103,420 Karens, and 78,576 Talaings. 
The density was 139 persons per square mile, or a little over three 
times as great as that of the Province as a whole. In 1901 the 
Division contained 8 towns and 6,817 villages. Of the towns only 
two — Rangoon (234,881), and Prome (27,375) — a population 
exceeding 20,000. Rangoon lies at the southern end of the Division, 
and there is no other commercial centre. In Prome and Pegu, 
however, it possesses towns of historical interest, once the capitals 
of two dynasties of the past, that of the Pyus in the north and 
that of the Talaings in tlie south, and both the scene of warlike 
operations during the first and second Burmese Wars. Syriam, close 
to and W'est of Rangoon, also has a place in the history of Burma 
as a famous emporium of olden days, and one of the first of the 
ports at which the people of the country entered into commercial 
relations with the strangers who were destined centuries later to be 
their conquerors. 
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Pegu District. — District in the Pegu Division of Lower Burma, 
lying between i6® 54'' and 18“ 25' N. and 95° 57^ and 96° 54' E., with 
an area of 4,276 square miles. It was formed in 1883 by taking the 
tmvnships of Kyauktan, Paunglin (now Hlegu), Pegu (now Kawa and 
Payigale), and Pagandaung (now Thabyegan) from Hanthaw'addy Dis- 
trict. In 1895 the Pyuntaza and Nyaunglebin townships were transferred 
from what was then Shwegj’in District to Pegu, and Kyauktan and 
Thabyegan were returned to Hanthawaddy. Pegu is separated on the 
north from Toungoo District by the Kun stream, which rises in 
the Pegu Yoma and flows in an easterly direction into the Sittang 
river, which in its turn constitutes the eastern boundary of the District. 
The Pegu Yoma forms the western boundary ; and on the south the 
District is separated from Hanthaw'addy District by an irregularly 
demarcated line drawn along a spur of the Yoma eastward to the 
Gulf of Martaban. 

Portions of the hilly country in the north-west are picturesque, but 
the greater part of the District and more than nine-tenths of the in- 
. habited area have little claim to attention except 
aspecS agricultural or commercial standpoint. East 

of the railway line, as far as the horizon, lies a vast 
almost treeless plain, green in the rains, but very bare during the hot 
months of the year. 

The only rivers of importance are !he Pegu river, the Ngamoyeik or 
Pazundaung creek, and the Sittang. The first rises in the Yoma, and 
after flowing past Pegu town in a south-easterly direction, finally enters 
the Rangoon or Hlaing river near its mouth. The second, also rising 
in the Yoma, has a southerly course through the soudi-west corner 
of the District, and flows into the Rangoon river close to where the 
Pegu river enters it. The Sittang river is navigable by boats of 
shallow draught, but is extremely dangerous in its lower reaches 
omng to an enormous bore, which rushes up it from time to time 
from the Gulf of Martaban. To avoid this, and at the same time to 
facilitate trade vith Rangoon, the Pegu-Sittang Canal was constructed. 
This canal extends from Myitkyo, on the Sittang, as far west as Tawa, 
on the Pegu river, and forms one of the most distinctive geographical 
features of the District. Other streams which flow from the Yoma 
eastwards into the Sittang, draining the Nyaunglebin or northern 
subdivision, are the Kyeingyaung, the Yenwe, and the Pagangwe, 
which are perennial, but navigable only during the monsoon. 

The rocks of the Pegu Yoma, which occupies the north-western 


portion of the District, consist of what have been called Pegu groups 
of beds, and are miocene in age. The rest of the District is alluvial, 
the type of alluvium being that common to the whole of the delta. In 
the west, where the land is high, laterite exists in large quantities. 
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The forests are of two kinds, evergreen and deciduous. Tlie former 
may be either closed or open in chtiracter. The closed evergreen 
forests consist of lofty trees of Sierculia, Albizzia, Pferocar^us, 
Diptcrocarpus^ Parashona, and Hopea species, under which arc 
smaller growths. Among palms are found Livistotiia, Arenga saccha- 
rifera, Areca, and Calamus. Climbers and creepers are very numerous 
and varied, and the flowering shrubs are beautiful. The open ever- 
green forests are found along the eastern base of the Pegu Yoma 
as far down as Rangoon. They are less damp than the closed forests, 
and contain fewer creepers and climbers. Chief among their con- 
stituents are Dipierocarpus laevis^ D. alaius, Parashorea stellaia, 
Pentacc burmannica, Albizzia lucida, Lagerstroemia iomentosa, and 
Dillenia parviflora. The deciduous forests are cither open or mixed 
in character. The open are of two kinds, in forests and low forests. 
The former are found chiefly on latcritc, and are characterized by in 
{Dipierocarpus iuberculatus\ Dillenia pulehcnima, Shorea leucoboftya, 
Pentacme siamensis^ Xylia dolabriformis, Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, 
and Sirychnos Nux-vomica. The low forests are similar to the in 
forests, but this, tree itself is generally absent, and the ground is 
covered with long stilT grass. The mixed forests arc of several kinds. 
The lower mixed forests arc not unlike the low forests, but are without 
the dense grass covering and the vegetation characteristic of laterite 
soil; the upper stretches, typical of the Pegu Yoma, contain teak in 
abundance, and also Xylia dolabriformis, Dillenia parviflora, three 
species of Sieratlia and Terminalia, Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae, 
L. tomeniosa, and Homalium tomentosum. Bordering the rivers are 
savannah forests similar to those described under IIanth.xwaddy 
District. Orchids abound everjnvherc *. 

The jungles are the habitat of all the beasts common to Lower 
Burma. In the month of December, before the crops are reaped, 
herds of wild elephants come down from the hills and do great 
damage; bison, hog, and many kinds of deer arc also met with, 
but their numbers annually decrease owing to their destruction by 
man, and they are gradually retiring into the hills farther from the 
haunts of civilization. 

The climate of Pegu is very similar to that of Rangoon, but, 
probably owing to its proximity to the hills, the rainfall is heavier. 
The average fall for five years is 119 inches recorded at Pegu town, 
and 114 inches farther north at Nyaunglebin. It is probably rather 
higher in the hilly areas to the west, and lower in the extreme north 
near the Toungoo border. Large tracts of country are unprotected 
by embankments, and on this account are liable to be flooded by 
the overflow of the Sittang. 

’ See Kurz, Preliminary Porest Report of Pegu (Calcuttn, 1875). 
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Legends relate that the town of Pegu was founded by Thamala 
and Wimala, two sons of the ruler of the Taking kingdom of Thaton 
. in A.D. 573, the elder son, Tliamala, being conse- 

crated king. From the commencement of the 
historical period Pegu was an important centre of Taking rule, in 
the end taking the place that had been occupied by the ancient 
capital of Thaton, and during the closing years of their independence 
the Taking.s were generally known as Peguans. Little is known of 
the history’ of Pegu until the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy’. The 
Takings were constantly at war with the Burmans, and for two cen- 
turies and a half were under Burmese dominion. In 1385 Razadiril, 
one of the greatest of the Taking kings, came to the throne. This 
monarch was constantly engaged in hostilities, but it is recorded that 
before his death in 1422 he found time to devote himself to religion 
and good works and to the reorganization of his kingdom. In the 
year 1534 Pegu was besieged by Tabin Shweti, of 'I’oungoo, and 
ultimately captured. 'Pabin Shweti reigned ten years in Pegu, and 
is entitled to the merit of having built numerous pagodas in the 
District. On his death one of his generals, Bayin Naung, who took 
the name of Sinbyumyashin (‘the lord of many while elephants’), 
made himself master of the whole of the Sittang Valley. Cesarc de’ 
Fcderici, who visited Pegu in 1569, wrote of this monarch 

‘The emperor lias twenty-six- tributary crowned kings and can 
bring into the Held a million and a half of men, and, as they will cat 
anything, they only want water and salt, and will go anywhere. For 
people, dominions, gold and silver, he far excels the power of the 
great Turk in treasure and strength.’ 

On his death in 1581 Binbyumj-ashin’s enormous territories, larger than 
any ever ruled over by a monarch in Burma, w’cre left to his successor, 
but with the removal of his controlling hand the empire soon resolved 
itself into a congeries of minor principalities. Pegu fell into the hands 
of the Burmans of Ava at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and it ivas not till 1740 that the Taking dynasty tvas revived. Seven- 
teen years later the town was once more and finally captured from the 
Takings by the famous Alompra (Akungpaya). The conqueror had 
from the first made the eclipse of Pegu by his newly founded town 
of Rangoon one of the main features of his policy, and with the final 
defeat of the Takings the old capital ceased to play a part of any 
importance in history’. 

During the w’ars w’ith the British, Pegu w’as the scene of several 
encounters. After the capture of Rangoon in 1824 the Burman 
commander-in-chief retired here, but the inhabitants rose against 
him and handed the place over to the British. During the second 
Burmese War the town ivas more stubbornly defended. Early in 
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Tune, TS<i, the defences were carried by a force under Major Cotton 
and Commander Tarleton, R.N., the granaries were destroyed, and 
the guns carried away. The Talaing inhabitants, however, at whose 
request the expedition had been .sent, were unaljle to hold the town 
after the withdrawal of the British, and the Burmans reoccupicd the 
pagoda platform and threw up strong defences along the river. In 
November of the same year a force under Brigadier McNeill was 
sent from Rangoon to retake the town, which object it acconipltshed 
after considerable fighting and with some loss. Most of the troops 
were withdrawn, a garrison of about 500 men with a few guns under 
hlajor Hill being left. Hardly had the main force retired, however, 
when the Burmans attacked this garrison, which was not ultimately 
relieved till a considerable force had been dispatched against the 
enemy. As the result of the war, the province of Begu passed to the 
British and became, with the previou.sly acquired provinces of Arak.in 
and Tenasserim, the Chief Commissionership of Lower Burma. Ran- 
goon has ever since been tbc capital of the Brovincc. 

The District contains several interesting pagodas, most of whicli 
are situated either in or close to the (Xipilal. At Bayagyi, ro niil&s 
north of Pegu on the railway, is a large pagoda which was first built 
by Nga Ya Gu, the .son of a minister of one of the early Peguan 
kings. The building has long been in bad repair, but is now being 
renovated. 

The population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 110,875, 
(1881) 184,815, (1891) 237 > 594 . ‘•w’d (1901) 339 , 572 * These figures 
show a rapid growtli, only exxeeded in Lower Burma . 

by the increase in Myaungmya and Pyapon Districts. 

The distribution according to townships in 1901 is shown in the 
following table; — 
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The great majority of the inhabitants arc rural. The District con- 
tains one municipal town, Pegu, its head-quarters, and one other 
urban area containing more than 5,000 inhabitants, Nyauncixbw, 
administered by a town committee. As is the case everysvhere in 
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Burma, Buddhists (305,500) form the majority, but the number of 
Hindus (18,600) is not insignificant The latter are for the most 
part Tamil-speaking culth-ators from ^^ad^as. The number of Chris- 
tians is 9,000, and of Musalmans 4,800. Burmese is the language 
of 83 per cent, of the population. Karen is freely spoken, but only 
a small proportion of the Talaings use their ancestral tongue. 

The Burmans, with a total of 223,500, outnumber all other nationali- 
ties. The Talaings are, however, about 45,000, and the Karens about 
33,000 in number. In 1901 no less than 68 per cent, of the total 
population were directly supported by agriculture. Of these, 4,580 
were dependent on iaungya (shifting hill cultivation) alone. 

There are 8,885 native Christians. The American Baptist Mission 
works among the Karens, the chief centres of Christian population 
being Pado, in the neighbourhood of Nyaunglebin, and Intagaw, in the 
Kawa township; but the Pwo Karens near Hlegu and the Sgaws in 
the Payagale toumship continue as a rule in the Buddhist faith. There 
is a Roman Catholic mission at Nyaunglebin, with a good brick church. 
In 1901, 6,982 persons were returned as belonging to the Baptist 
communion, the number of Roman Catholics being only 257. It is 
probable that a good many of the Roman Catholics of the District 
omitted to give their denomination at the Census, and thus were 
included in the total of those whose sects were not returned. 

Pegu consists for the most part of a vast alluvial plain, formed by 
the deposits of the Sittang and Pegu rivers and their tributaries. The 
. , soil is a rich loam, and generally fertile. In the 
® north of the District, where cultivation is com- 

paratively recent, the crops are particularly plentiful ; but in the 
southern townships of Hlegu and Kawa the soil is beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion, and fallows are not infrequent. The easternmost 
part of the Kawa to^vnship has been quite recently formed by fresh 
deposits of the Sittang, and the soil here is so impregnated with salt 
that cultivation is not on the w’hole very profitable. To the advantages 
of a fertile soil are added those of a plentiful supply of rain, In fact 
cultivation sometimes suffers from an excess of water; and owing to 
the uniform flatness of most of the District, when a flood does occur 
its effects are apt to be very far-reaching. 

There is little that calls for special note in connexion with the 
systems of cultivation in the District. In growing rice the ordinary 
methods obtaining in Lower Burma are follow’ed. Ploughing is begun 
in June, shortly after the beginning of the rains, and transplanting, 
where in vogue, is generally completed by the end of August. In 
most parts, however, transplantation is not largely adopted. Sowing 
broadcast is much cheaper; and under favourable conditions of soil 
and rainfall this method is found to produce a sufficiently good crop, 
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so that, as a rule, transplanting from nurseries is undertaken " 
Older to fill up gaps where sowing has not proved successful. Fhe 
practice of pruning the rice by cutting off the tops of the blades before 
the plant comes into ear seems to be not uncommon. Reaping i.s 
begun in December, and the har\*est is generally completed by the end 

of January. . . , 

The following are the main agricultural statistics for m 


square miles ; — 
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In T903-4 rice occupied 1,133 square miles, out of a total cultivated 
area of i,i6o square miles, or as much as 98 per cent. Several 
varieties are produced, that known as ngasein being the commonest 
in all parts, but the preference for any particular kind seems to depend 
on little else than custom or the whim of the cultivator. After rice, 
the principal food-crops are mangoes, plantains, and jack-fruit. Nearly 
1 t,ooo acres are under orchards, about a quarter of this being given 
up to plantains. Some maize and tobacco and a little sesamum are 
grown, but these products are of no great importance. 

In most parts of the District the area under cultivation is being 
rapidly extended. It stood at 908 square miles in 1891, 1,141 square 
miles in 1901, and 1,160 square miles in 1904. It has, in fact, been 
found necessary of late to depute several officers for the sole purpose 
of making grants of land. The new ground on the bank of the Sittang 
furnishes the most important field for their work. Farther north, too, 
lie large tracts of hitherto unoccupied jungle land, which are being 
taken up and cleared for cultiration. Apart from the increase in area, 
cultivation does not seem to be very progressive. Little or no improve- 
ment can be noted in the quality of the seed, nor have attempts to 
introduce new varieties met with any success. The working of the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts is said to be not 
altogether successful in Pegu. In spile of the precautions that are 
taken to prevent large areas of land from falling into the hands of 
speculators, the annual statistics show a large increase in the landlord 
class. 

Cattle-breeding is not carried on to any great extent. Most of the 
cattle used by cultivators are imported from the Shan States or Upper 
Burma. There are, however, in the north a few low-lying tracts where 
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the ground is too deeply flooded for cultivation, and here buflalo- 
breeding becomes an occupation of some importance. In the Pyuntaza, 
Nyaunglebin, and Hlegu tomiships no difficulty is experienced in feed- 
ing cattle. In the Fayagale and Kawa townships, however, where 
cultivation has practically monopolized the whole available area, more 
grazing grounds are urgently wanted. From the Nyaunglebin sub- 
division herds of buffaloes have to be sent after the ploughing season 
to other parts of the District, where they can be more conveniently fed 
till the following rains. There is no sheep or goat breeding. 

The District is so well provided with water that no system of irriga- 
tion is necessary. There are over a hundred fisheries in different parts, 
especially in the flooded tracts of Pyuntaza and Kawa, which are tea sed 
annually for sums ranging from Rs. roo to Rs. 5,000; but the fishing 
industry nowhere assumes the importance that it does in the Irrawaddy 
delta. 

With the exception of a few areas reserved for fuel-supply in the 
middle of the cultivated plains, the whole of the forest system lies to 
Forests. railway, covering the broken and hilly 

country on the slopes of the Pegu Yoma. South of 
the Kodugwe stream is an extensive evergreen tract, which is one 
of the most remarkable and beautiful features of the District, but it 
produces only the fyinma {Lagershvmia Flos Reginae) and t/nfsi 
{Melamrrhoea usiiaia) among trees which have a marketable value. 
In the deciduous forests are found teak, pyingado {XyKa dolabriformis)^ 
kanyinhytt {Dipttrocarpus alaius), kohko {Albizzta Lebbek), and iu 
{Dipieroearptis iuberculatus), together mth other trees, many with 
gorgeous flowers and luxuriant foliage. Savannah forests are still to 
be found near the mouth of the Sittang, but they are fast disappearing, 
to give place to cultivation. The few patches of scrub jungle east of 
the railway line contain large quantities of a creeper {Paravuria 
glandulifera) which yields a good quality of rubber. Minor products 
of more importance commercially, however, are wood-oil, shatv fibre 
{Sierailia), bamboo, and cane. A quantity of timber is floated donm 
the Sittang, and thence, through the Pegu-Sittang Canal, into the Pegu 
river. Of the whole area of 4,276 square miles comprised within the 
District of Pegu,- 2,057 square miles are included in ‘reserved’ forests, 
and about 500 square miles are classed as ‘ unprotected ’ forest land. 
The gross forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to 2 lakhs. 

Very few minerals are known to exist. A prospecting licence to 
search for gold in the bed of the Sittang river has recently been 
granted to a European firm, who have large interests in the petroleum 
trade in Upper Burma. It remains to be seen whether their operations 
will have any result in that portion of the stream that skirts Pegu 
District. Laterite is plentiful in the west, and clay is extensively used 
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for pottery work at Pegu and Tawa, and for the manufacture of bricks, 
of which a large and constant supply is required for pagoda building. 

In a District so largely devoted to rice cultivation, only domestic 
industries or those ancillary to agriculture provide employment for 
any considerable number of the people. Pegu was 
in former days famed for its pottery, but the article coiSunicSions. 
well-known throughout the country as the ‘ Pegu jar ‘ 
is not now manufactured to any extent in the District. The industry 
is still carried on, however, in Pazunmyaung, on the bank of the 
Sittang, and in the town of Pegu itself. Here, in the dry season, pots 
of the ordinary domestic kinds are made in large quantities for local 
use, the glazing material being brought from the hills east of the 
Sittang; but the ceramic art is no longer practised with the skill and 
assiduity of former days. 

Mention must be made of the silver-work of Pegu. There is nothing 
peculiar in the methods of the silversmiths; but special care and 
dexterity appear to be applied to the work, and prizes have been won 
by local artificers at exhibitions. In parts of the Hlegu township, 
where the thinbyn reed is readily obtainable, mat-making is practised. 
Carts and agricultural tools are made in quantities, but only for the 
local market. In spite of the vast quantity of paddy produced, the 
rice-milling industr)' is practically non-existent. There are two small 
mills at Pegu and one at Nyaunglebin, but the' rice-mills of Rangoon 
are so easily and quickly reached that the profits of local millers are 
barely sufficient to make it worth their while to work regularly. 
Timber-sawing affords employment for some of the inhabitants of the 
western part of the District, and there are steam saw-mills at Pegu, 
at Nyaunglebin, and at Madauk on the Sittang river. 

The enormous plain which occupies the eastern portion of the 
District is entirely given up to the cultivation of rice, which finds its 
market in Rangoon. During the months of January and February the 
resources of the railway are severely strained to convey the mountains 
of paddy that are stacked at the stations north of Pyinbongyi. The 
ceaseless roll of carts, the volumes of dust, and the babel of voices 
make existence intolerable in any of these so-called railwiiy towns 
during the busy season. The rice from the southern part of the 
District is generally conveyed by the numerous watenvays that con- 
verge at Rangoon. On the east side the canal south of Minywa is 
alive with traffic at this time; and the lock at Tawa, where boats 
congregate to await the tide in the Pegu river, presents at night an 
animated and striking scene. On the south-western side of the District 
the Pazundaung creek, which flows into the Hlaing at Rangoon, carries 
down almost all the rice from the Hlegu township. The great majority 
of" the population are engaged in some way in agriculture, even traders 
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and others strmng hard to get possession of land. The monopol)' of 
commerce is practically in the hands of Chinamen and natives of India, 
though in the large bazars of the District are to be found numbers of 
Burman silk- and cloth-dealers. 

The main railway line connecting Rangoon with Mandalay runs 
through the heart of the District, making a parabolic curve eastward, 
with its vertex at Nyaunglebin. There are at present nineteen railway 
stations in the District. A railway from Pegu to Martaban is in 
process of construction. The road from Pegu to Rangoon runs almost 
parallel to the raihvay, but inclines more to the west, until it- reaches 
the Prome road at Taukkyan, in Hantha\vaddy District, where it turns 
south. The road to Toungoo in the north runs more or less parallel 
to the railway, and numerous cross and feeder roads connect the main 
lines of communication, such as the Dabein-Hlegu, the Nyaunglebin- 
Pazunmyaung, the Pegu-Thanatpin, and the Payagyi-Payabyo roads. 
The most important highways are mmntained from Provincial funds. 
Embankments are plentiful in the low-lying parts of the country. In 
the south-eastern portion of the District communications are far from 
perfect, for, with the exception of two short highways in the ICawa 
township, there are absolutely no means of reaching in the rains an 
enormous area which is being brought .under cultivation w'est of the 
mouth of the Sittang, a great deal being new land formed from deposits 
swept by the river from the eastern or Thaton bank. The lengths of 
metalled and unmetalled roads are, respectively, r4o and 68 miles. 
Further means of communication are provided by the Pegu-Sittang 
Canal, which runs from Myitkyo on the Sittang to Tawa on the Pegu 
river, and by a branch running through the Thanatpin lake into the 
old town moat of Pegu. Along this canal ply a number of launches. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, Pegu and Nyaung- 
lebin, of which the former consists of three townships, Hlegxj, Kawa, 

. and Payagale, and the latter of two, Nyaunglebin 

minis a on. Pvuntaza. The Npunglebin subdivision is 
ordinarily in charge of an Assistant Commissioner, while the Pegu 
subdivision and each of the five townships are administered by Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners or myo-ehs. There are still eleven circle 
t 7 iugyis in the District, the remnant of the old revenue-collecting 
agency. These petty revenue ofBcials have, however, for the most 
part been superseded by ywatJmgyis (village headmen). The village 
headmen number 531 ; and on their efforts in helping the police, 
collecting the revenue, and generally assisting District ofScers prac- 
tically depends the success of the administration. Except where there 
is a circle tfiugyi, village headmen are paid by commission on the 
amount of revenue they collect, and they are also authorized to take 
fees in petty cases which they are empowered to decide. At head- 
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quarters are a treasury officer, an ahmmm (in cliarge of the revenue), 
and a superintendent of land records, with a staff of 6 inspectors and 
51 surveyors. The District forms a Public Works division, with sub- 
divisional officers at Pegu, Nyaunglebin, and Thanatpin; it is also 
conterminous with the Pegu Poorest division. 

Till recently the administration of justice in the District, as in the 
Pegu and Irrawaddy Divisions generally, was in a transitional stage. 
The Commissioner was Sessions Judge and the Deputy-Commissioner 
' was District Judge, but the greater part of their judicial work was done 
by Additional Judges. The Pegu and Toungoo Districts now, how- 
, ever, form the charge of a whole-time District Judge with head- 
quarters at Pegu, and Pegu with Hanthawaddy forms the charge of 
the Hanthawaddy Divisional and Sessions Judge, whose head-quarters 
are at Rangoon. There are no whole-time subdivisional judges ; but 
the toTOship courts of Hlegu and Kawa are presided over by a judge 
at Kawa, the Nyaunglebin and Pyuntaza township courts by a judge at 
Nyaunglebin, and the township court of Payagale by a judge at Pegu, 
who also exercises Small Cause Court powers in Pegu town. As might 
be expected, where the country is so fast coming under cultivation, the 
majority of civil cases are brought on assignments of land. In spite 
of the elaborate precautions taken to prevent large areas from falling 
into the hands of adventurers and speculators, the annual statistics 
prove that the landlord class has obtained a firm hold. The large 
number of undefended suits is an index of tlie hopelessness of resis- 
tance to the mortgagee’s claims, and on the survey maps it is easy to 
trace the huge holdings that have passed into the hands of cosmo- 
politan capitalists. Chinamen and Cheltis, Chulios and Coringhis, 
generally clothed w'ith an innocent alias, apply, and often success- 
fully, for large grants of land, which others are hired to clear and 
cultivate. Thus, not only old, but large portions of new, land have 
already passed into the possession of absentee landlords. 

Violent crime is not so common in Pegu as in the neighbouring 
Districts of Hanthawaddy and Tharrawaddy, Freedom from this 
form of criminality is said to be due to the fact that there are prac- 
tically no toddy-trees in the District, and that liquor is not so readily 
procurable as in some localities. During the year 1902, with a popu- 
lation of nearly half a million, not a single murder was reported. 
Dacoity is rare, and in the cases that do occur the accused arc often 
found to belong to other Districts. Cattle-theft is undoubtedly com- 
mon, though the statistics compare favourably with those of the sur- 
rounding areas; but the presence of cattle-thieves is not surprising, 
when one considers the completely unprotected state in which cattle 
are allowed to roam for months at a time, before and after they are 
wanted for ploughing. 
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Up lo 1S83 I’cgu formed part of Hanllmwaddy (or Rangoon) 
District. The southern portion of the present District, including the 
whole of the Pegu .subdivision and a further area subsequently trans- 
ferred to H.mthaivaddy, was cadastrally sun-eyed in the years 18S1-3, 
and was brought under settlement in 1882-4. In 1895 the District 
boundaries were altered j Kyauktan and Thabyegan in the south were 
relinquished lo Hanthawaddy, and the Pyuntaza (now called the 
Nyaunglcbin) subdivision was added in the north. The settlement 
of the southern areas was for a period of fifteen years, and had there- 
fore to be revised during 189S— 1900. This resulted in a net increase 
in revenue of Rs, 3,00,000, or nearly 26 per cent. The northern sub- 
di\-ision, with the exception of the Bawni circle, was settled in the year 
1897-S. The highest mte of land revenue at present paid is Rs.4 per 
acre. This is levied in about 38 villages in the Kawa township, in the 
middle of the large plain east of the railway line, which is not reached 
by the tidal u-aters of the Sittang. In some of the circles which lie 
farther east, and in the Hlegu and Payagale townships, the rates vary’ 
between Rs. 3-8 and Rs. 2, though in the newly cleared and hilly lands 
west of the railway line they are as low os Rs. 1-4. In the northern 
subdivision, too, the prevailing rates are between Rs. z and Rs, 3-8, 
but on the whole the average assessment there is lower, in consequence 
of the distance from the Rangoon market. The overflow of the Sit* 
tang and the vagaries of the hill streams, especially in the vicinity 
of PyuntozS village, are responsible for the low rates fixed in some of 
the northern circles. It was originally intended that the Bawni circle, 
which lies in the township of Pyuntaza, should be settled along with 
the rest of the Nyaunglcbin subdimion in the season 1897-8. Owing, 
however, to the extraordinarily rapid extension of cultivation, it was 
discovered that the cadastral maps were already out of date by the 
time the Settlement officer arrived, and it was decided to postpone 
the settlement till a resurvey had been effected. The rate assessed 
on garden land is generally Rs, 2-8 per acre in the southern sub- 
division, and Rs. 2 in the northern ; but somewhat higher charges are 
made on land under tobacco, dani p.alm, or miscellaneous cultivation. 
The average assessment on land under cultivation of all kinds is a 
fraction over Rs. 2 per acre, and the average size of a holding is 
26-6 acres. 

The following table shows the growth of the revenue in recent years, 
in thousands of rupees : — 
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The other main items besides land revenue in 1903-4 were capitation 
tax (Rs. 3,49,000), excise (Rs. 4,14,000), and fisheries (Rs. 2,10,000). 

The District cess fund, administered by the Deputy-Commissioner 
for the provision of various local needs, yielded an income of 
Rs. 2,39,000 in 1903-4; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,42,000, of 
which about half ^vas devoted to public works. The only munici- 
pality in the District is Pegu, but Nyaungeebin is administered by 
a town committee. 

The police are under the control of the District Superintendent. 
Each subdivision is in charge of an Assistant Superintendent, and 
each township has an inspector. The subordinate civil police force 
consists of 8 head-constables, 40 sergeants, and 249 constables. The 
military police force numbers 3 native officers, 26 non-commissioned 
officers, and 196 sepoys, who are employed to escort prisoners and 
treasure and to patrol the District in the dry season. The number 
of headmen is 531, and these, with a large number of ‘ten-house’ 
gautigs, constitute the rural police. There are sixteen police stations 
and one outpost. Military police arc posted at the subdivisional and 
township head-quarters, and at two other outlying police stations. 
There is no jail in the District. Convicts are sent to the Rangoon 
Central jail to serve out their sentences. 

The proportion of literate persons is high. It amounted in 1901 
to 45 per cent, in the case of males and 9*2 per cent, in the case 
of females, or 28-5 per cent, for both sexes together. The number 
of pupils was 8,740 in 1891, 16,446 in 1901, and 18,361 in 1903-4, of 
whom 3,705 were girls. In the last year there were 20 secondary', 
281 primary, and 363 elementarj' (private) schools in the District. 
These figures include both lay and monastic seminaries. The public 
institutions are under the supervision of three deputy-inspectors of 
schools. The work of one of these is confined to the Karen schools. 
The Butman schools were till recently under the charge of a single 
deputy-inspector, but a second officer of this class has been appointed 
recently. The Karen schools form a considerable proportion of the 
total. The only institution worthy of special note is the Pegu muni- 
cipal school. Local fund expenditure on education amounted, in 
i903-4» to Rs. 43,800, of which Rs. 37,600 came from the District 
cess fund, and Rs. 6,200 from municipal funds. The Provincial 
expenditure was Rs. 5,100. 

The District contains two hospitals with 52 beds, and three dis- 
pensaries. Excluding the figures for two of the latter, 24,316 cases 
vrere treated in 1903, of whom 2,120 were in-patients, and 1,121 opera- 
tions were performed. Of a total income of Rs. 13,500, municipal 
funds provided Rs. 6,700, the District cess fund Rs. 1,500, and town 
funds Rs. 2,800. 
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Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal limits. In 1903-4 
the number of successful raccinations was x 0,1 6 7, representing 30 per 
1,000 of the population. 

[H. Des Voeux, Settlement Report (1899); E. Lowiy, Settle- 
ment Reports (xgoo and 1901); W. V. Wallace, Settlement Report 
(1902).] 

Pegu Subdivision.“Subdivision of Pegu District, Lower Burma, 
consisting of the Hiegu, Kawa, and Pavagale townships, 

‘ Pegu Town. — Head-quarters of Pegu District, in the Pegu Division 
of Lower Burma, situated in 17® 20' N. and 96“ 29' E., on the railway, 
47 miles north-east of Rangoon. The town stands on the banks of 
a river bearing the same name, and partly on a ridge which forms the 
extremity of a long spur of the Pegu Yoma. Its population at each of 
the last four enumerations was: (1872) 4,416, (1881) 5,891, (1891) 
10,762, and (1901) 14,132. Its increase during the past thirty years 
has been steady, though it seems probable that it will in the future owe 
its reputation rather to its antiquity and historical associations than 
to its commercial importance. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Buddhists. Pegu, doubtless, ori^ally derived its importance from the 
fact that it was situated at the highest navigable point of a perennial 
river, which is easily reached from all points of the rich rice plain 
on the east, and which flows directly past Rangoon, the principal 
port of the country. In far distant times the rising ground where 
the town now stands was almost certainly situated on the sea-coast; 
and the legend goes that Hanthawaddy (a term originally applied 
to a considerable tract of country in the neighbourhood of Pegu) 
was the name pven to the spot where the geese {hintha), like the 
ark on Mount Ararat, first settled after the retirement of the 
waters. 

Pegu has for centuries been connected with the Takings or Peguans, 
who from the commencement of the historical period till comparatively 
modem times were the dominant nationality in the southern portion of 
what is now Burma. Thaton was the earliest known Taking capital. 
It is said to have been in a.xi. 573 that the Peguans established them- 
selves in Pegu. The town first became known to the outside world, 
however, in the days when the Toungoo dynasty of Burmese kings 
ruled in it. It is described by European travellers in the sixteenth 
century as of great size and magnificence. Cesare de’ Federici, who 
visited it in the latter portion of the sixteenth century while it was 
the capital of the Toungoo kings, has given a detailed description of its 
glories. When Akungpaya overran and conquered Pegu in the middle 
of the eighteenth centurj', he employed every means to efface all traces 
of Taking nationality, destroying every house in the torni and dis- 
persing the inhabitants. His fifth son Bodawpaya, who succeeded in 
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'1781, pursued a different policj', and in his lime the scat of the local 
government was for some time transferred from Rangoon to Pegu, The 
town figured in both the first and second Burmese Wars. In the 
second War it was twice captured, and was the scene of a good deal of 
fighting. 

The present town consists of two portions, the areas within and with- 
out the four walls by which the old town was encompassed. In general 
plan and configuration it may be compared more closely to Ava than to 
any of the other royal residences. On the top of the walls, which arc 
about 40 feet wide, arc built the residences of the European officials, 
and under the shade of the mango and other fruit trees which stud 
the slopes there is a delightful retreat from the surrounding heat and 
glare. Between the Avestern face of the old fortifications and the river 
are the bazar and main portion of the native town, while- in the centre 
of the enclosure, towering to a height of 324 feet, is the golden cone of 
the Shwemawdaw pagoda, one of the most remarkable buildings in 
Burma, and an object of greater veneration to the Takings than even 
the Shwedagon pagoda at Rangoon. The shrine owes nothing to its 
site, but in symmetry of design and beauty of structure it is perhaps 
unrivalled. Along the roads in lliis part of the town arc the principal 
Government buildings and private houses, the courthouses, municipal 
office, circuit-house, and school, while across the river stretches an iron 
double-girder bridge. This was originally intended for Akyab town, but 
fortunately for Pegu it was found too short for the purpose for which 
it was required there. Farther to the west, beyond the railway, and 
about a mile from the ri^’er, is a gigantic recumbent image of Buddha 
called the Shinbinthalyaung, one of the most interesting monuments 
in the Province. 

The management of the town has, since 1883, been vested in a 
municipal committee. Between 1890 and 1900 the income of the 
municipality averaged Rs. 48,000 yearly. In 1903-4 it was Rs. 1,14,000. 
Fees from bazars and slaughter-houses yield about half of the receipts, 
Avhile direct taxation, including levies on account of conservancy 
and lighting, produces nearly Rs. 20,000. The expenditure, which 
during the decade averaged Rs. 51,000, amounted to Rs. r, 01, 000 in 
1903-4. The chief objects on which money is expended are edu- 
cation (Rs. 4,000), conservancy (Rs. 16,000), public works (Rs. 22,000), 
hospital (Rs. 20,000), and general establishment (Rs. 8,000). The 
principal problems that the committee has to solve are the provision 
of a water-supply, the setting on foot of an adequate scheme of con- 
servancy, and the improvement of the drainage system. The first of 
these is very difficult. The water of the river is not fit for drinking 
purposes, and that obtained from shallow wells, sunk in different places, 
has, on analysis, been found impregnated Avith noxious germs. An 
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attempt was made to form a reservoir in a portion of the old moat, 
and to this end several houses were expropriated from sites on its 
banks ; but this scheme was doomed to failure, owing to the discovery 
of impurities in the moat water. The town, which has in many parts 
a subsoil of laterite, and slopes gently down to the banks of the river, 
has a good natural drainage, but this requires much artificial assistance 
in the congested portions near the bazar. The masonry drains at 
present existing are inadequate, and a considerable outlay will be 
needed for their extension and improvement. 

The bazar claims notice as being the hive round which the native 
inhabitants swarm from the first break of dawn until long after midday. 
The main portion of the building consists of five sheds, with brick walls 
and shingle roof of little architectural value. It is perhaps due to their 
proximity to the river that these buildings have escaped for so many 
years destruction by fire. Next to the bazar the favourite rendezvous 
is the bank of the canal which has been constructed to join the main 
Sittang Canal near Thanatpin. The traffic along this waterway is so 
great that, in their efforts to crush competition and continue a mono- 
poly, the principal launch-owners have even conveyed passengers 
without charge. In the carrying trade by steam-launch, by Chinese 
sampan^ and by the long Chittagong boat, which is now so popular 
in the delta, the Burman has practically ceased to compete. The 
town possesses no industries of importance. Pottery and silver-work 
are turned out, and two small rice-mills are at work. By no means 
the least important institution in the town is the hospital, with 36 
beds. It is built in three blocks, one for the public generally, a 
second for the offices and storerooms, and a third for members of 
the military police. 

Pegu River. — River of Burma, rising in the north-west corner 
of Pegu District on the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yoma, and flowing 
into the Rangoon River immediately east of the city of Rangoon, 
about 180 miles from its source. For the first two-thirds of its course 
it runs in a south-easterly, and for the last third in a south-westerly 
direction. The only town of importance on its banks is Pegu, one 
of the ancient capitals of the Taking kingdom, now the head-quarters 
of a District, where the stream is crossed by a substantial iron bridge. 
Below Pegu the river is connected with the Sittang river on the east by 
the Pegu-Sittang Canal, a navigation channel constructed to facilitate 
communication between Rangoon and the Sittang. From Pegu to 
Rangoon the stream flows through a dead level in a winding channel 
of no great breadth. At its mouth the river is about a mile wide. 
Here it separates the eastern portion of the city of Rangoon from 
Syriam, which was once famous as a trading centre and has of late 
shown signs of regaining a portion of its lost commercial importance. 
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The Pega river is navigable for light-draught steamers as high as Pegu 
during the rainy season. 

Pegu*Sittang Canal.— A navigable canal in Pegu District, Lower 
Burma, running generally north-east and south-west and connecting 
the Pegu and Sittang rivers. The canal was originally begun in 
1873-4, and consisted in the first instance of the length from Tawa, a 
few miles due south of the town of Pegu, to a village called Minywa. 
This section joined the Painglcyun and Kyasu creeks; and, as the 
former flows into the Pegu river and the latter into the Sittang, these 
rivers were thus connected. In 1S78 a lock was built at Tawa, while 
the Kyasu creek was closed and the canal was extended to Myilkyo, 
a village in Pegu District on the Sittang, where another lock was 
built. A branch running from Pegu south-eastwards into the main 
canal at Pagannyaungbin was dug in 1883. The length of the canal 
from Tara to Myitkyo is 38 miles, and the length of the branch is 
8 miles. Tolls are levied for the use of the canal by boats or rafts, 
yielding about a lakh in 1903-4. The total capital expenditure on 
the work has been about 4+ lakhs. A lock at Minywa, 14^ miles 
from Tawa, is under construction, which, when completed, will esta- 
blish communication with the Sittang 47 miles below Myitkyo. In 
the constraction of the canal advantage w-as taken of the numerous 
natural channels which existed. The canal is consequently veiy 
wregularm tmce and in bed-width. There are four escapes, at Kyaik- 
padiung at Pagannyaungbin, at Minywa, and at Abya. The canal is 
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river and several of the tributaries of the Sittang, while to the west it 
sends down no stream of importance, but its more southerly hills hold 
the springs of the various watercourses that swell the volume of the 
Myitmaka or Hlaing river, upon the banks of which Rangoon is built. 
The Yoma is of no great height its loftiest peak being only about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, but it is steep and rugged. Its 
geological structure is simple. The beds composing it have been 
thrown into gentle broad synclines and anticlines, and their sands and 
shales probably overlie conformably the Nummulitics on the eastern 
slopes of the Arakan Yoma. A portion of the range is no doubt 
of miocene age, but it is probable that representatives of other geo- 
logical groups are present in it. The forests are rich in teak and other 
valuable timber, the bulk of which is floated down the Myitmaka to 
Rangoon. The inhabitants of the Yoma are for the most part Karens ; 
but in the north, on the borders of Prome, Magwe, Toungoo, and 
Thayetmyo Districts, there are a few villages of Chins, the only known 
representatives of the race in any strength to the east of the Irrawaddy. 
They appear to have come from the Arakan Yoma, but the date of 
their migration is doubtful. 

Pehowa. — Ancient town and place of pilgrimage in the Kaithal 
iaJisll of Kamal District, Punjab, situated in 29° 59' N. and 76° 35' E., 
on the sacred Saraswatl river, 16 miles west of Thanesar. It lies 
in Kurukshetra, and its name is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Prithudaka, the ‘pool of Prithu,* the son of Raja Vena. Two inscrip- 
tions dating from the end of the ninth century a.d., found at Pehowa, 
show that it was then included in the dominions of Bhoja and his son 
Mehendrapala, kings of Kanauj. The more important inscription 
records the erection of a triple temple to Vishnu by a Tomar family j 
but no traces of ancient buildings remain, the modern shrines having 
been erected within the last century. After the rise of the Sikhs to 
power Pehowa came into the possession of the Bhais of Kaithal, whose 
palace is now used as a resthouse ; but with Kaithal it lapsed to the 
British Government, and has since lost its importance, the population 
having decreased from 3,408 in i88r to 2,080 in 1901. It is still, 
however, a place of pilgrimage; and close to it are the temples of 
Pirthudakeshwar or Pirthuveshwar, built by the Marathas during their 
supremacy in honour of the goddess Saraswati (Sarsuti) and of Swami 
Kartik. The latter is said to have been originally founded before 
the war of the Mahabharata in honour of the war-god Kartaya. The 
town has a dispensary. 

Peikthano (or Paikthado). — Ancient capital in Upper Burma. 

Magwe District. 

Feint, — Formerly a Native State, and now a tdluha of Nasik Dis- 
trict, Bombay, lying between 20“ i' and 20® 32' N. and 73“ 15' and 
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73 ® 39 ^ E-> 43 ® square miles. There are 227 villages, 

but no town. The head-quarters are at Peinl. The population in 
1901 was 53,392* compared with 59,601 in 1891. The density, 124 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 37,000, and for cesses Rs. 2,500. 
In both climate and appearance the laluka resembles the Konkan. 
A maze of hill and valley, except for some rice-fields and patches 
of rough hill-side cultivation, Peint is covered over iLs whole area 
with timber, brushwood, and grass. Towards the north, a prominent 
range of hills passing westwards at right angles to the main line 
of the Western Ghats gives a distinct character to tire landscape. 
But over the rest of the country ranges of small hills starting up 
on all sides crowd together in the wildest confusion, with a general 
south-westerly direction, to within 20 miles of the sea-coast, and 
divide the valleys of the Daman and Par rivers. The heavy rainfall, 
which averages 87 inches annually, the thick forest vegetation, great 
variations of temperature, and a certain heaviness of the atmosphere 
combine to make the tract unhealthy. The prevailing diseases are 
fever and ague. The population consists almost entirely of forest 
and hill tribes, nominally Hindus, poor and ignorant, unsettled in 
their habits, and much given to the use of intoxicating spirits. Their 
language is a corrupt hlarathi, with a large mixture of Gujarati words. 
A latge part of Point is well suited for grazing, and considerable 
numbers of cattle and .sheep are exported. The chief products arc 
timber of various kinds (including bamboos), rice, «achni, oilseeds, 
beeswax, honey, stag-horn, and hides. 

The ruling family, by descent Rajputs of the Puar tribe, adopted 
many generations back the family name of Diilvi. A branch of the 
family embraced Islam in the time of Aurangzeb. During the MarathS. 
supremacy the Peint estates were for a long period placed under 
attachment by the Peshwas. In reward for services rendered in 
1818, the family were reinstated in their former position by the 
British Government. The last chief, Abdul Momin afias Lakshadir 
Dalpat Rao III, died in 1837, leaving only a legitimate daughter, 
Begam NOr Jahan. The State was placed under British management 
on the death of the last male chief, but the Begam was allowed a life 
pension of Rs, 6,000 a year, in addition to one-third of the surplus 
revenues of the State. On her death in 1878, the State finally lapsed 
to the British Government. Harsul, the former place of residence 
of the Begam, is situated in 20° 9' N. and 73° 30' E. 

Pempa La. — ^Pass in the State of Bhutan, situated in and 

89® 15' E- 

Pen Taluka. — North-eastern laluka of Kolaba District, Bombay, 
lying between 18" 28' and 18® 50' N. and 73“ and 73° 22' E., with 
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an area of 293 square miles, including the petty subdivision {pefha) 
of N^othana. It contains one town, Pen (population, 9,229), its 
head-quarters; and 198 villages. The population in 1901 was 76,559, 
compared with 74,516 in 1891. The density, 261 persons per square 
mile, is below the District average. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was i-aa lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. The chief 
river is the Amba, of which the water is sweet and drinkable from 
June until September. The prevailing soils are reddish and black. 
A large area of tidal swamp is used as salt-pans. The climate is 
generally healthy. The annual rainfall averages 121 inches. 

Pen Town, — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name in 
Kolaba District, Bombay, situated in r8“ 44' N. and 73“ 6' E., 
16 miles east-by-north of Alibag. Population (1901), 9,229. It has 
been a municipality since 1865, having an average income during 
the decade ending jgoi of Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 15,500. Fen is connected with the Deccan by the Konkan road 
and the Bor Pass. Steamers from Bombay call daily at Dharamtar 
ferry on the AmbS river, 5 miles distant; and cargo boats up to 
50 tons burden come to Antora or Pen handar^ a mile and a half 
distant, at spring tides. The neap tide port, Bang bandar, is 4 miles 
below Pen. In 1903-4 the exports amounted to 3*21 lakhs and the 
imports to 3*70 lakhs. Pen is one of the two ports forming the Sakse 
(SSnkshi) customs division. The water-works were constructed in 1876 
at a cost of Rs. 28,000. Pen contains a dispensar}', a middle school, 
and five other schools. 

Fendhat. — ^Village in the Mustefabad tahul of Mainpurl District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27® 21' N. and 78® 36' E., 29 miles 
north-west of Mainpurl town. Population (1901), 2,423. It is noted 
for the worship of Jokhaiya, a deity believed by the lower classes 
in the Doab to have great powers. Jokhaiya was a Bhangt, who, 
according to tradition, fell in the war between Prithnl Raj of Delhi 
and Jai Chand of Kanauj. The shrine is nsitcd annually by thou- 
sands of pilgrims in the hope of obtaining offspring or an easy 
childbirth. 

Pendur. — ^Town in the MalTOn tdluka of Ratnagiri District, Bom- 
bay, situated in 16® 3' N. and 73® 42' E. Population (igot), 5,364. 

'Fenganga. — River of BerSr, having its source in the hills beyond 
DeQlghat, on the western border of Buldana District, in 20® 31' N. and 
76° 2' E. After flowing in a south-easterly direction through this 
District and a portion of Akola, it forms the southern boundary of 
Berar, joining the Wardha which forms the eastern boundary of the 
province, at Jugad, in the south-eastern corner of Yeotmal District 
(19° 52' N. and 79® 11' E.). The course of the Penganga, from 
its source to the point where it joins the Wardha, exceeds 200 
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miles in length; and its principal tributaries are the Pfls, the Arna 
and Aran, which unite before they flow into it, the Cliandrabhaga, 
the Waghari, which displays on its banks a curious laminated forma- 
tion of Purana sandstone, and the Vaidarbha, which is the adjec- 
tival form of the name of the old kingdom of heroic times. All 
these tributaries flow into the Penganga from the north. 

Pennahobilam. — Village in the Gooty ialuJi of Anantapur District, 
Madras, situated in 14'’ 52' N. and 77° 19' E. Population (1901), 
only three persons. It stands on the bank of the Penner river just 
where this turns eastwards for the first time. The channel at this 
point is narrow and rocky. The villi^e is a sacred place of pilgrimage, 
as it contains a famous temple to Narasimha, the man-lion incarnation 
of Vishnu. This building is not architecturally remarkable, much of 
it being made only of plaster ; but it is most picturesquely situated 
on rising ground among fine trees, under which stand a crowd of 
buildings for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

Penner {Uttara Pinakini or Northern Pennar). — River of Southern 
India which rises on Channarayan-betta, to the north-west of Nandi- 
droog in the Kolar District of Mysore, and running north-west past 
GoribidnQr, enters the Anantapur District of Madras,' at one point 
again crossing Mysore in a projecting part of the Pavugada taluk 
(TumkQr District). Some distance north of Anantapur it turns to the 
east, and passing through Cuddapah and Nellorc Districts, falls into 
the sea below Nellore town. Its tributaries from Mysore arc the 
Jayamangali, Chitravati, and Papaghni. 

In Anantapur District the Penner runs for the most part in a wide 
and sandy bed. It comes down in sudden freshes (generally in 
October and November) for two or three days at a time, and then 
as quickly dries up again. In Cuddapah it is joined on its right bank 
by the Chitravati, and the two streams have forced a passage for them- 
selves through the picturesque gorge of Gandikota, about a mile 
long and 300 feet deep. Lower down the Papaghni flows into it, and 
thereafter, as it winds through the Eastern Ghats, its course again 
becomes wild and beautiful. 

The river enters Nellore District through a narrow gap in the Ghats 
near Somasila, and thenceforward is for the first time rendered useful 
for irrigation. From Somasila to Sangam, a distance of 25 miles, 
it waters about 5,000 acres from inundation channels. At Sangam 
it is crossed by a dam, built in x886, which is 4,072 feet long. On 
the left bank of the river this dam supplies the great Kanigiri reservoir, 
and thus irrigates S6,ooo acres ; and a channel is being constructed 
from it on the right bank, which will fill the Nellore reservoir and 
water 10,000 more. Lower down the river, at Nellore town, a dam 
constructed in 1855 was repaired and brought into its present shape 
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by Sir A. Cotton in 1S5S. The channels from it supply 64,000 acres 
of land on the right bank. Altogether the river irrigates 155,000 acres 
in this District, yielding a revenue of 3J lakhs, or about 5J per cent, 
upon the aipit-al of 61 lakhs which has been invested. The great 
Tungabhadra Project now in contemplation proposes to turn much 
of the surplus water of the Tungabhadra into the Penner, and this 
water would be utilized in Ncllorc District by constructing a high 
dam across the narrow g.ip at Somasila and forming a huge reservoir 
there. It is calculated that channels from this on both sides of the 
river would command 500,000 acres. 

The Penner is crossed by the Madras Railway at Penneru in 
Anantapur District, and by the East Coast section of the same rail- 
way at Ncllorc, near its mouth. 

Penukonda Subdivision. — Subdivision of Anantapur District, 
Madras, consisting of the Phnukon'DA, DHAR>rAVARAM, MadakasTra, 
and HiN’DuruR ialuks^ 

Penukonda Taluk. — Southern laluk of Anantapur District, Madras, 
lying between 13“ 54' and r4^ 22' N. and 77“ 20' and 78“ 2' E., with 
.an .area of 677 square miles. The population in 1901 was 92,482, 
comimcd with- 81,104 in 1S9X. The taluk conUiins 96 vllbgcs and 
one town, Penukonda (‘big hill*) (population, 6,So6), the head- 
quarters, situated at the base of a large hill from which it takes its 
name. It is a place of historical importance, having become the 
capital of the fallen Vijay.anagar monarch after his overthrow in 1565 
at the battle of Tiilikota. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,56,000. It is the most hilly taluk in the 
District, and much of it is consequently quite unfit for cultiration. 
There is no black soil, and red and gravelly soils predominate. The 
unirrigated crops are ekolam and horse-gram, and the irrigated staples 
arc rice, sugar-cane, and some rap. The Penner river flows along its 
western and the Chitr.a>‘ati along its eastern bound.ii)'. At Bukka- 
patnam the latter river has been dammed up and a very large tank 
formed ; but the Penner is at present little utilized for irrig.ition, 
though a project for damming it has been proposed. Seven other 
tanks irrigate an area of more than 300 acres each. 

Penukonda Town. — Head-quarters of the subdhision and taluk 
of the same name in Anantapur District, Madras, situated in 14° 5' N. 
and 77* 36' E. Population (1901), 6,806. It is picturesquely placed 
at the foot of a steep, rugged, and strongly fortified hill over 3,000 feet 
in height, on the edge of an uneven plain which is flanked and crossed 
by smaller elevations of manifold shapes and sizes. From the hill, and 
connected with it at both ends, a semicircular line of massive fortifica- 
tions stretches out for some distance into the plain, .and is washed on 
its southern side by a considerable tank. Portly within and partly 
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outside this line is the present towoi j and the remains of the ancient 
buildings on the lower ground, the towers and manlapams on the 
slopes of the hill, and the trees and the green crops of the cultivated 
patches combine to make a very pleasant picture, while an air of 
departed greatness is afforded by the numerous ruins and fragments 
of carved stone which lie about on every side. The view of the town 
and its surroundings from the lop of the hill is well worth the climb. 
According to tradition, it was founded by one Kriyilsaktt Udaiyar. 
The earliest inscription, on the northern gate of the fort, says that 
king Bukka I of Vijayanagar entrusted the province of Penukonda to 
his son Vira Virupanna Udaiyar, in whose time the fort was built. 
Thus at the very beginning of the rule of the Vijayanagar dynasty the 
place was the residence of one of its princes. It evidently continued 
for many years to be one of the chief strongholds of the line; and 
Krishna Deva, the greatest of its kings, is declared to have made it 
his residence for a period. When the Vijayanagar power was over- 
thrown by the Musalmans at the battle of Talikola, it was to Penu- 
konda that the king fled, taking with him a few followers and the 
treasures of his palace. The place then became the head-quarters 
of what remained of the fallen empire. In 1585 the king moved to 
Chandragiri in North Arcot, .and then Penukonda was ruled by local 
governors. In 1577 the Sultan of Bijripur blockaded it closely, but 
a part of his troops were bought off and the siege failed. In 1589 the 
Sultan of Golconda made another attempt on it, but it was most 
heroically defended by Jagadeva Raya, and the Musalmans eventually 
retreated. It fell at last to the Sultan of Bijapur in 1652, the governor, 
so says tradition, being bought over. About a century later it became 
part of the possessions of Morari Rao, and from him it was taken 
by Haidar Alt in 1762. It remained a Mysore possession, with some 
slight interruptions, until the death of Tipu in 1 799. 

Of the many buildings in and about the town the most handsome 
is the Slier Khan mosque, which is constructed of dark green granite 
with black hornblende mouldings, and contains some excellent carving. 
Both this and another mosque in the fort h.ave clearly been at one 
time Hindu temples. Babayya's dargah is another well-known Muham- 
madan institution. Babayya, says tlie legend, was a prince who turned 
fakir. His spiritual guide gave him a twig, and told him to plant it 
wherever he slopped and to take up his residence at the place at which 
it budded. It budded at Penukonda, and the fakir and his following 
accordingly established themselves in the chief Hindu temple there. 
News of the sacrilege having been brought to the ruler of the place, 
he put the fakir and the priest of the temple through several tests 
to see which of them was the more holy man. In all of these the 
fakir was victorious, and the king accordingly allowed him to remain 
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in the temple. The dargah i.s now a great place of pilgrimage for 
Musalmans and the centre of an organization of fakirs which extends 
throughout tlic Presidency. 

The chief Hindu building in Penukonda is the Gagana Mahal or 
palace. It is a handsome two-storeyed erection, possessing a tower 
from which a good view of the town is obtained. It is built in the 
same Hindu-Saraccnic style which was also adopted in the palace 
buildings at Vijayan.agar. 

Penukonda now contains the offices usual to the head-quarters of 
a subdivision and a taluk, and is the station of a District Munsif. 
It is also of some importance from a commercial point of view, and 
takes the lead in all intellectual matters in the south of the District. 

Ferambakkam. — Village in the Conjeeveram taluk of Chinglcput 
District, Madras, situated in re® 51' N. and 79® 35' E., about 14 miles 
north-west of Conjeeveram town. Population (1901), 1,117. Near 
here occurred, in 1780, the defeat of Colonel Baillie’s force by Haidar 
All, one of the most severe reverses that ever befell the British arms 
in India. Sir Hector Munro, tlic Madras Commandcr-in-Chicf, had 
directed Batllic, who had 2,800 men with him, to meet him at Con- 
jeeveram. Haidar received intelligence of the plan and set out to 
intercept the force. Baillie thereupon sent to Sir Hector for reinforce- 
ments, and a detachment was dispatched to him which increased his 
strength to 3,700 men. Baillie, however, delayed too long in setting 
out, and was caught by the whole of Haidar’s army in a defile studded 
with palmyra palms. Here his force was subjected to a cross-fire from 
fifty guns. Baillie and most of his officers w'cre soon wounded, and 
eventually the blowing up of two tumbrils of gunpowder in the middle 
of the square in which the troops were formed started a panic. The 
British, however, concentrated the small remnant of their men on 
a little eminence, .and repulsed thirteen attacks of the enemy during 
another hour and a half. Baillie then surrendered, and indiscriminate 
slaughter of the prisoners was prevented by French officers sening in 
Haidar’s army. In the Dary.a Daulat, Haidar’s gjirden-house on the 
island of Seringapatam, is a fresco depicting this defeat in quaint 
native fashion, an exploding tumbril being given a prominent place 
in the composition. This has been renorated and is in excellent 
preservation. 

[A full account of the battle is to be found in Lives of the Luidsays 
(vol. iii, pp. 250-60), contributed by the Hon. John Lindsay, who was 
one of those taken prisoners to Seringapatam.] 

Perambalur. — Northern idluh of Trichinopoly District, Madras, 
lying between 10® 55' and n® 32' N. and 78® 40' and 79® 10' E., to 
the south of the Vellar river, with an area of 674 square miles. The 
head-quarters are at the village of the same name. The population in 
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1901 was 204,257, compared with 195,006 in 1891. The number of 
villages is 128. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 4,0 r, 000. The general aspect of the taluk is flat, 
except in the north-west, where the Pachaimalais, which separate it 
from Musiri, run for a short distance into it. From these hills, up to 
and along the banks of the Vellar, stretches a continuous plain of black 
cotton soil in which are large tracts of stiff black clay. In the southern 
portion the countrj’ is rocky, and the soil as a rule poor. Channels 
from the Vellar and its two affluents the Kallar and Chinnar irrigate 
a part of the taluks but otherwise tlie irrigated crops depend upon tanks 
and wells. The annual rainfall is usually the highest in the District, 
averaging 39 inches. The area still available for cultivation is large, 
being nearly two-fifths of the total unoccupied area in the District. 

Perambur. — Suburb of Madras City. 

Periaktilam . — Taluk and town in Madura District, Madras. See 
Periyakulam. 

Periapatam. — Village in Mysore District, Mysore. See Piriya* 

PATNA. 

Perim (i). — Island in Ahmadabad District, Bombay. See Piram. 

Perim (2). — Island in the narrowest part of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, situated in ia° 40*^ N. and 43° 23' E., distant from the 
Arabian coast nearly miles, and from the African coast 11 miles; 
greatest length, 3^ miles; average width, about miles ; circumference 
(following the sinuosities of the coast-line), probably more than 30 miles ; 
area, 5 square miles. The island is administered along with Aden ; and 
the following account of it is taken from Captain F. M. Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Aden pp. 171-2 : — 

‘ Perim is called by the author of the Perifilus the island of Diodorus, 
and is known among the Arabs as Mayoon. The formation is purely 
volcanic, and consists of long, low, and gradually .sloping ranges of 
hills, surrounding a capacious harbour, about a mile and a half in 
length, half a mile in breadth, and with a varying depth of from 4 to 6 
fathoms in the best anchorages. The hills w’cre formerly intersected 
by bays and indentations, which in the course of time have been filled 
up w'ith coral and sand, and are now low plains, scantily covered w’ith 
salsola, sea-lavender, wild mignonette, and other plants Avhich delight 
in a soft sandy soil. These plains occupy about one-fourth of the 
island, and occur principally on the north side. The rocks, which are 
all igneous, are nowhere exposed, save where they dip perpendicularly 
into the sea ; they are covered •with a layer of volcanic mud of from 
two to six feet in depth, above which is another layer of loose boulders, 
or masses of black vesicular lava, in some places so thickly set as to 
resemble a rude pavement. The highest point of the island is 245 feet 
above the level of the sea. All endeavours to find water have failed, 
and but a scanty supply is procurable from the adjaedht coasts. Water- 
tanks were constructed, which used to be chiefly supplied from Aden, 
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and it was proposed to erect rcser\-oirs to collect the rain ; but, as at 
Aden, a condensing apparatus wsis found more suitable. 

* Perim has never been permanently occupied by any nation save the 
British. Albuquerque landed upon it in 1513 on his return from 
the Red Sea, and, having erected a high cross on an eminence, called 
the island Vera Cruz. It was again occupied for a short time by the 
pirates who frequented the mouth of the Red Sea, and who amassed 
considerable booty by plundering the native vessels engaged in the 
Indian trade. They formed a project of settling here and erecting 
strong fortifications ; but having with much labour dug through the 
solid rock to a depth of fifteen fathoms in a fruitless search for water, 
they abandoned their design, and removed to Mary's Island, on the 
cast side of Madagascar. 

‘ In 1799 Perim was taken possession of by the East India Company ; 
and a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Murray was sent from Bombay 
to garrison it, with the inew of preventing the French troops, then 
engaged in the occupation of Egypt, from proceeding to India to effect 
a junction with TipQ Sultan. But it was deemed untenable as a military 
position, and the Straits were too broad to be commanded by any 
b.atteries on the shore; the troops were accordingly withdrattm. 

‘In consequence of increasing steam navigation in the Red Sea, 
the attention of the Indian Government was directed to the necessity 
of a lighthouse to facilitate the navigation of the Straits. Perim was 
consequently reoccupied in the beginning of 1857. The lighthouse 
was comijlcted in 1861, and quarters were also built for a detachment 
of native infantry, 50 strong, who garrison the island. The detachment 
is relieved every two months when practicable.' 

The garrison is still maintained on the island, which has a population 
(1901) of 1,236, and is provided with a police force of 10 men. The 
island contains a coal d^pot, a condenser producing annually 170,000 
gallons of water, and two lighthouses. An Assistant Resident with 
first-class magisterial powers is stationed here. 

[J. S. King, Description and History of the British Outpost of Perim 
(1887).] 

Feriyakulam T^uk. — in the Dindigul subdivision of 
^I.adura District, Madras, lying in the south-west comer of the Dis- 
trict, between 9® 32' and 10® 15' N. and 77® ii' and 77" 51' E., with 
an area of 1,520 square miles. The population in 1901 was 320,098, 
compared with 263,253 in 1S91. The taluk contains three towns, 
PERIYAKUI.AM (population, 17,960), the head-quarters, Bodinayak- 
KANUR (22,209), and UxTAMAPAtAlYAM (lOjOog) ; and 83 villages. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 3,75,000, and peshkash from zamlnddri estates to Rs. 32,000. The 
tdluk^ compared with other parts of the District, is sparsely populated. 
Through it flow the Vaigai and Suruli rivers, the latter of which receives 
the water of the Periyar Project, and the tributary' rivers Teni and Vara- 
hanadi. On three sides it is hemmed in by hills — on the west by the 
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Wdstern Ghats, on the north by the Paini Hills, and on the south 
by the smaller Andipatti range. A large valley running up into the 
Western Ghats, known as the Kambam Valley, is one of the pleasantest 
parts of the District. 

Perlyakulam Tovm. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the .same 
name in Madura District, Madras, situated in 10“ f N. and 77” 33' E., 
on the banks of the Varahanadf, about 45 miles west of Madum city 
and 35 miles south-west of Dindigul. Population (190T), 17,960. 
The town was created a municipality in t 8S6. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Ps. 15,600 
and Rs. 15,400 respectively. In 1903-4 the income, most of which 
was derived from tolls and the taxes on land and houses, was 
Rs. 19,800: and the expenditure was Rs. 20,500. A scheme for 
supplying \vater is under consideration. The town is an important 
centre for the trade of the Kambam Valley, and, licing disLmt only 
5 miles from the foot of the ghat by which the ascent is made to 
Kodaikanal, has a considerable trade in grain and fruit with that 
place and the adjoining hill villages. 

Periyar Project, The. — ^The Periyar (*big river’) is a river of 
Southern India which rises on the western side of the range of the 
Western Ghats, and flows down to the Arabian Sea through the 
Native State of Travancore. The area through which it passes i.s 
within the zone of the heaviest rainfall in the south of India, and 
the crops there are grown by the aid of rain alone and without 
irrigation. Consequently the WMlcr of the Pcriy.ir ran uselessly to 
the sea, The great project to which the river has given its name 
consists in the construction of a huge masonry dam across the upper 
waters of the river, in Travancore terrilor>’, forming .a great lake, and 
taking the water of this lake through a tunnel in the Western Ghats 
across to the opposite, or e.astem, slope of that range to supply the 
arid areas which lie immediately below it on that side. In short, 
a great river which formerly ran down one side of a mountain range 
has been bidden to turn back and flow down the other side of it. 
The lake has an area of 8,000 acres in Travancore territory, which 
land has been rented from that State for Rs. 40,000 per annum. The 
height of the dam, which is situated in 9° 32^ N. and 77® 7' E., is 
173 feet, and it is made of solid masonry throughout. The tunnel 
through the Ghats is 5,704 feel long, and the open cutting or 
debouchure on the northern side which leads to it from the lake 
adds 500 feet to its length. The tunnel proper has an entrance 
sluice 12 feet wide by 7^- feet high and a gradient of x in 75, and 
is drilled through -hard granite. The bed of the Vaigai river is 
utilized for some distance to carry the w’ater to places where it 
is wanted, and the scheme includes in addition 36 miles of main 
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canal and 190 miles of distributaries. Up to 1904 the total capital 
cost of the Project had been 92 lakhs. 

The scheme was suggested as early as the commencement of last 
centurj', but ^vas at first thought to be chimerical. It ivas revived 
in 1862, but it was not until 1882 that a beginning ivas seriously 
made with the preparation of estimates for the Project. The success 
of the work was mainly due to the efforts of Colonel Pennycuick, 
E..E., C.LE., Chief Engineer to the Madras Government. It was 
carried to completion in the face of enormous difficulties, the country 
being entirely uninhabited and most inaccessible, the climate infected 
with deadly malaria, the difficulty of getting labour and transport 
immense; and many of the technical problems involved in the work 
were of an entirely new description. The foundations of the dam 
were carried away time after time before they had proceeded suffi- 
ciently to be out of the reach of floods, and unforeseen difficulties 
and trials had constantly to be met and overcome. The official 
History of the Project, by Mr. A. T. Mackenzie, one of the staff of 
engineers who carried it to completion, gives a full account of the 
undertaking and the manner in which it \ms effected. 

It is too soon as yet to judge of the financial result of the Project, 
as the whole of the land commanded has not yet been prepared for 
‘wet’ cultivation by the ryots and so cannot be supplied with water. 
At the end of 1903-4 the total area of land irrigated, including 
second-crop cultivation, was 142,000 acres, and the net revenue was 
Rs. 3,55,000, giving a profit of 3-86 per cent, on the capital outlay. 
The total cultivable area commanded by the main canal and its twelve 
branches is 121,000 acres, including land of all classes. The supply 
available is probably sufficient for only about 111,000 acres; and the 
most important problem that now remains is concerned with the 
extension of the system, by forming a second reservoir in which to 
store the surplus ^vater which still runs to waste. 

Peruah. — Ruins in Malda District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
See Pandua. 

Perur. — ^^hllage in the District and ta/iri of Coimbatore, Aladras, 
situated in 10" 58' N. and 76® 56' E., 4 miles from Coimbatore city. 
Population (1901), 1,636. It is sometimes called Chidambaram, the 
prefix Me/ (western) being added to distinguish it from Rf/ (eastern) 
Chidambaram in South Arcot. It contains a remarkable Hindu 
temple of great sanctity, which enjoys the distinction, shared by few 
others, that TipQ spared both its buildings and its lands. Fergusson 
considers’ the date of the erection to be about the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuiy, as a figure of a soldier canying a matchlock is 
sculptured in the porch in front of the shrine, and his costume and 
’ Hisloty of Indian ArckUetltire (1876), pp. 370-j. 
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the shape of his weapon ‘are exactly, those found' in contemporary 
pictures of the wars of Aurangzeb or the early Marathiis. He thinks 
that its completion was probably interrupted by the Musalman usurpa- 
tion in Mysore. The inner shrine is no doubt much older, as Perfir 
is a’ place of ancient sanctity. . The modern portion of the temple is 
richly sculptured, but in a coarse and clumsy fashion in rough material. 
For this reason the effect is disappointing, though the labour bestowed 
upon the building must have been immense. The priests declare 
that the principal portion of the temple was built by Alagadri Naik, 
brother-in-law of Tirumala Naik of Madura (1623-59). An annual 
festival in the Tamil month of Margali (December-January) is very 
largely attended by the people of this District and of Malabar. 

Peshawar District. — District in the North-West Frontier Province, 
and the most north-western of the regularly administered Dislricl.s in 
the Indian Empire. It lies between 33° 43' and 34° 32' N. and 
71® 22' and 72® 45' E., with an area of 2,611 square miles. It is 
bounded on the east by the Indus, which separates it from the Punjab 
District of Attock and from Ha^ra. On all other sides it is encircled 
by mountains, at the foot of which, except on the south-east, the 
administrative border runs. These hills are inhabited by independent 
tribes, whose territories lie in the following order, beginning from the 
north-east corner, where the boundary leaves the river. The Utmanzai, 
Gaduii, Khudu Khel, and Salarzai clans are hamsayas of the BunerwSls ; 
north of Mardiin lies a small piece of Utman Khel countr}*, west of 
which is Sam Ranizai sloping up to the Malakand pass ; beyond Sam 
Ranizai comes the main Utman Khel country, which stretches as far 
as Abazal on the Swat river ; the country between the Swat and Kabul 
rivers belongs to the Burhan Klicl, Halimzai, and Tarakzai Mohmands ; 
from the Kabul river to Jamrfld at the mouth of the Khybcr Pass is 
Mullagori country ; the hills between the Khyber and the Kohat Pass 
are the abode of the Malikdln and Aka Khel Afrtdis ; on both .sides of 
the Kohat Pass live the tribes known as the Pass Afridis, beyond whom 
on the south side of the District live the Jowakis, whose territory runs 
nearly as far as Cherat, East of Cherat the range is inhabited by 
Khaltaks, and forms, except for the Khwarra and Zira forest on the 
banks of the Indus, part of Kohat District. 

To the north-east great spurs, separated by intricate lateral valleys, 
run into the District, the Mora, Sh^ot, and Malakand passes leading 
through them into Swat From the north-west out- 
lying ranges of the Hindu Kush run down the aspect^ 
western border, loftily isolated peaks to the north 
merging in the confused and precipitous heights on the south bank of 
the Kabul river. South of the Khyber, the range sinks to a mean level 
of 4,000 feet, and at the point where the Kohat pass leads out of the 
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District turns sharp to the east, and runs along the south border of the 
District to the Indus. On this side the highest points are Cherat, 
with an elevation of nearly 4,500 feet, and the Ghaibana Sir, 5,136 feet 
above sea-level. The shape of the District is an almost perfect ellipse, 
the greatest length of which is 86 miles, its greatest width being 
54 miles. 

Viewed from a height it appears a vast plateau, whose vivid expanse 
of green is in abrupt contrast with the grey precipitous slopes of the 
hills which rise sharply from its edge; but its true formation is that 
of a huge basin into which flow the waters from the surrounding hills. 
This basin is drained by the Kabul river, which traverses the valley 
eastwards from its debouchure through a deep ravine north of the 
Khyber Pass until it falls into the Indus above Attock. Throughout 
its course the Kabul is joined by countless tributaries, of which the 
principal is the Swat ; and before they unite below Prang (Charsadda), 
about 24 miles from the hills, these two rivers cover the central part of 
the western plain with a "perfect network of streams, as each divides 
into several channels. The BirS, flowing from the south-west, also 
enters the Kabul near its junction rsith the Swat; and the united 
stream, now known as the Landai, or ‘short river,’ flows for 12 miles 
in a mde bed as far as Naushahra, and thence for 24 miles in a deep 
channel to the Indus. Other streams are the Budni, a branch of the 
I^bul; and the Kalp3nl or Chalpani, the ‘deceitful water,’ which, 
rising beyond the Mora pass, receives the drainage of the Yfisufzai 
plain and falls into the Landai below Naushahra. 

Peshawar has not been geologically surveyed, but the general struc- 
ture of the District appears to be a continuation weshmrds of that 
of Hazara. Judging from partial traverses and from information of 
various kinds, one may say that its northern portions, including the 
hills on the northern border, are composed, like Hazara, of meta- 
morphic schists and gneissose rocks. Much of the flat plain of 
Peshawar and Naushahra and the northern slopes of the Cherat 
hills consist of a great slate series with minor limestone and marble 
bands, some of which are worked for ornamental purposes. South 
of the axis of the Cherat range, the rest of the District is apparently 
composed of a medley of folded representatives of Jurassit^ Cretaceous, 
and Nummulitic formations. They consist of limestones, shales, and 
sandstones of marine oripn, the general strike of the rock bands 
being east and west across the Indus in the direction of Hazara and 
Rawalpindi. Much of the valley of Peshawar is covered with sur- 
face gravels and alluvium, the deposit of the streams joining the Kabul 
river on its way to the Indus*. 

* W. Waagen, ‘Section along the Indus from the Peshawar Valley to the Salt 
Range,’ Secorefs, Geological Survey of India, vol. xvil, pt. iii. 
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The District, wherever irrigated, abounds in trees, of which the 
mulberry, shlsham, willow, tamarisk, and tallow-tree are the most 
common. In the drier parts .scrub jungle grows freely, but trees are 
scarce, the palosi or ber being the most frequent. The more common 
plants are Flacourtia sapida, P. sepiaria, several species of Grmia, 
Zhyphus mmmularia^ Acacia Jacquemoniii, A. hucophloeoy Alhagi 
camelomm, Crotalaria BurMa, Prosopis spicigera, several species of 
Tamariv, Neritim odoruin, Rhazya sfric/a, Caloiropis proccra, Peri- 
ploca apkylla, Tecoma uudulafa, Lycium curopaeim, Withania coagu- 
ians, JF. somnifera, Nannorliops Ritekieana^ Pagonia, Tribi/ius, Peganum 
Harmala, Calligonum polygouoides. Polygonum aviculare, P. plebejunti 
Rimex vesicarittSf Chrocop/iora plicaia, species of Arislida, Ant hi- 
stiria^ Cenchrus^ and PennheUnn. 

The fauna is meagre. Markhor are found on the Pajja spurs which 
jut out from the hills north of Mardan, and occasionally near Cherat, 
where urial are also seen. Wolves and hyenas ate now not numerous, 
but leopards are still met with, though rarely. The game-birds are 
those of the Northern Punjab ; and though hawking and snaring are 
favourite amusements of the people and many possess firearms, wild- 
fowl of all the migratory aquatic species, including sometimes wild 
swans, abound in the winter. Non-migratory species are decreasing 
as cultivation extends. The Peshawar Vale Hunt maintains an excel- 
lent pack of houndis, the only one in Northern India, and affords 
capital sport to the large garrison of Peshawar. There is fishing in 
many of the streams near the hills. 

The best time of the year is the spring, February to April being the 
months when the air, though cold, is bracing. December and January 
are the coldest months, when the teniperature sometimes falls below 30" 
and the nights are intensely cold. During the hot season, from May 
to July, the air is full of dust-haze. Dust-storms are frequent, but, 
though thunderstorms occur on the surrounding hills, rain seldom falls 
in the plains. This season is, however, healthy, in contrast to the next 
months, August to October, when the hot-season rains fall and the 
air is stagnant and oppressive. After a fall of rain the atmosphere 
becomes steamy and fever is common. In November the days are 
hot owing to the clear atmosphere, but the nights are cold. Showers 
are usual during winter. Inflammatory diseases of the lungs and 
bowels and malarial fever are prevalent at this season. The principal 
disease from which the valley, and especially the western half of it, 
suffers is malarial fever, which in years of heavy rainfall assumes a 
very deadly form, death often supervening in a few hours. 

The annual rainfall -varies from ii inches at Charsadda to 17-I at 
Mardan. Of the total at Mardan, ir inches fall in the summer and 
6|- in the winter. The heaviest rainfall during the last twenty years 
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was 35 inches at Mardan in 1882-3, and the lightest 3 inches at 
Katlang in 1883-4. 

The ancient Hindu name for the valley of Peshawar as it appears 
in Sanskrit literature is Gandhara, corresponding to the Gandarites 
. of Strabo and the country of the Gandarae described 

by Ptolemy, though Arrian speaks of the people 
who held the valley against Alexander as Assakenoi. Its capital, Peu- 
kelaotis (or Pushkalavati), is mentioned by Arrian as a large and 
populous city, captured by Hephaistion, the general of Alexander, 
after the death of its chieftain Astes. The site of Pushkalavati has 
been identified with Charsadda, where extensive mounds of ancient 
debris are still to be seen. The Peshawar and Kabul valleys were 
ceded by Seleucus to Chandragupta in 303 b.c., and the rock edicts 
of Asoka at Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi show that Buddhism had 
become the state religion fifty years later. The Peshawar valley was 
annexed by the Graeco-Bactrian king Eucratides in the second cen- 
tury, and about the beginning of the Christian era fell under the rule 
of the Kushans. It is to the intercourse beU-een the Greeks and the 
Buddhists of this part of India that we owe the school of art known as 
Graeco-Buddhist, which in turn served as the source of much that is 
fundamental in the ecclesiastical art of Tibet, China, and Farther Asia 
generally. For it was in this District that the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism arose, and from it that it spread over the Asiatic continent. 
Buddhism was still the dominant religion when Fa Hian passed 
through in the fifth century a.d. Sung Yun, who visited Peshmvar 
in 520, mentions that the Ephthalite king of Gandhara was at war 
with the king of Kabul ; but at the time of Hiuen Tsiang's visit in 
630 Gandhara was a dependency of Kabul. Buddhism was then 
falling into decay. 

Until the middle of the seventh century, epigraphic evidence shows 
that the population remained entirely Indian, and Hinduized rulers 
of Indo-Scythian and Turkish descent retained possession of Peshawar 
itself and of the Hashtnagar and Yusufzai plains. They were suc- 
ceeded by the so-called Hindu Sh^is of Kabul or Ohind. In 979 
one of these, Jaipal, advanced from Peshawar to attack Sabuktagin, 
governor of Khorasan under the titular sway of the Samani princes ; 
but peace was effected and he retired. Nine years later Jaipal was 
utterly defeated at Laghman, and Sabuktagin took possession of 
Peshawar, which he garrisoned with 10,000 horse. On his death in 
998, his son Mahmud succeeded to bis dominions, and, throning off, 
his nominal allegiance to the Samani dynasty, assumed the title of 
Sultan in 999. In 1006 MahmQd again invaded the Punjab j and 
on his return Jaipal's son and successor, Anandpal, attempted to 
intercept him, but was defeated near Peshawar and driven into 
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Kashmir. But he was able to organize fhrthcr resistance, for in 
1009 he again encountered Mahmud, probably at Bhatinda, on the 
Indus, where he met with bis final overthrow. The Ghaznivid 
monarchy in turn fell before Muhammad of Ghor in 1 rSi ; and after 
his death in 1206 the provincial governors declared their indepen- 
dence, making the Indus their western boundary, so that the Pesh- 
awar valley was again cut off from the eastern kingdom. In 1221 the 
Mongols under Chingiz Khan established a loose supremacy over it. 
About the close of the fifteenth centurj', a great tide of Afgh.an immi- 
gration flowed into the District. Before Timor’s invasion the Dilazaks 
had been settled in the Peshawar valley, in alliance with the Shalmanis, 
a Tajik race, subjects of the rulers of Swat. The Khakhai (Khashi) 
Afghans, a body of roving adventurers, who first come into notice in 
the time of ’nmilr, were treacherously expelled from Kabul by bis 
descendant Ulugh Beg, whereupon tliey entered the Peshawar valley 
in three main clans — the Yusuf/ai, Gigianis, and Muhammadzai — and 
obtained permission from the Dilazaks to settle on a portion of their 
waste lands. But the new immigrants soon picked a quarrel with 
their hosts, whom they attacked. 

In 1519 Babar, with the aid of the DilazTiks, inflicted severe punish- 
ment on the YCtsufzai clans to the north of the District \ but before his 
death (1530) they had regained their independence, and the Dilazaks 
even dared to bum his fort at Peshawar. The fort was rebuilt in 1553 
by Babar’s successor, HumayQn, after defeating his brother Mirza 
lOunran, who had been supported against Humayiln by the Ghoral 
Kliel tribes (Khalils, Daudzai, and aiohmands), now first heard of in 
connexion with Peshawar. After his victory HumayQn returned to 
Hindustan. On his departure the Ghorai Khel entered into alliance 
with the Khakhai Khel, and their united forces routed the Dilazaks 
and drove them out of the District across the Indus. The Ghorai 
Khel and Khakhai Khel then divided the valley and settled in the 
portions of it still occupied by them, no later tribal immigration 
occurring to dispossess them. 

The Khalils and a branch of the Mohmands took the south-w’est 
corner of the District ; to the north of them settled the Daudzai ; the 
remaining* Mohmands for the most part stayed in the hills, but settlers 
gradually took possession of tire triangle of land between the hills and 
the Swat and Ivabul rivers ; the east portion of the District fell to the 
KhSkhai Khel: namely, to the Gigianis and Muhammadzai, Hasht- 
nagarj and to the Yusufzai and Mandanrs, Mardan and Swabi and 
the hill country adjoining. 

In the next century the Mandanrs were driven from the hills by the 
YQsufzai, and concentrated in the cast portion of the Peshawar valley, 
whence they in turn expelled the Yusufzai. Peshawar was included in 
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the Mughal empire during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah 
Jahan ; but under Aurangzeb a national insurrection was successful in 
freeing the Afghan tribes from the Mughal supremacy. 

In 173S the District fell into the hands of Nadir Shah ; and, under 
his successors, Peshawar was often the seat of the Durrani court. On 
the death of Timur Shah in 1793, Peshawar shared the general dis- 
organization of the Afghan kingdom ; and the Sikhs, who were then in 
the first fierce outburst of revenge upon their Muhammadan enemies, 
advanced into the valley in 1818, and overran the whole country to the 
foot of the hills. In r823 Azim Khan made a last desperate attempt 
to turn the tide of Sikh victories, and marched upon Peshawar from 
Kabul ; but he was utterly defeated by Ranjit Singh, and the whole 
District lay at the mercy of the conquerors. The Sikhs, however, did 
not take actual possession of the land, contenting themselves Avith the 
exaction of a tribute, whose punctual payment they ensured or ac- 
celerated by frequent devastating raids. After a period of reneAved 
struggle and intrigue, PeshaAA’ar Avas reoccupied in 1834 by the Sikhs, 
Avho appointed General Avitabile as governor, and ruled Avith their 
usual fiscal severity. 

In 1848 the PeshaAvar valley came into the possession of the British, 
and was occupied almost Avithout opposition from either Avithin or 
without the border. During the Mutiny the HindustSni regiments 
stationed at Peshawar showed signs of disaffection, and were accord- 
ingly disarmed Avith some little difficulty in May, 1857. But the 
55th Native Infantry, stationed at Naushahra and Hoti Mardan, rose 
in open rebellion; and on a force being dispatched against them, 
marched off towards the SAvat hills across the frontier. Nicholson 
Avas soon in pursuit, and scattered the rebels with a loss of 120 killed 
and 150 prisoners. The remainder sought refuge in the hills and 
defiles across the border, but AA’ere hunted down by the clans, till they 
perished of hunger or exposure, or were brought in as prisoners and 
hanged or blown aAA’ay from guns. This stem but necessary example 
prevented any further act of rebellion in the District. 

Peshawar District contains 7 toAvns and 793 villages. The popu- 
lation at each of the last three enumerations was: (i88r) 599,452, 

Population 711.795. and (1901) 788,707- I* increased 

by nearly ir per cent, during the last decade, the 
increase being greatest in the Mardan ialistl, and least in that of Nau- 
shahra. The District is divided into five iahmls^ the chief statistics 
of AA'hich are given in the table on the next page. 

The head-quarters of each iahsil is at the place from which it is 
named. The chief tOAvns are the municipality of Feshaavak, the 
administrative head-quarters of the District and capital of the Pro- 
vince, Naushahra, Charsadda, Tangi, and Mardan. . Muhain- 
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mndans number 732,870, or more than 92 per cent, of tire total j 
Hindus, 4 o,t 83 ; and Sikhs, 11,318. Tlie language of the people 5 s 
Paslitfi. 
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Peshawar is as much the home of the Afghans a.s Kabul, and hence 
we find that of the total population of the District 402,000, or 51 per 
cent., are Pathans. They are almost entirely dependent on agriculture. 
Their distribution is as above described. Tire Khattaks arc the prin- 
cipal tribe in the Naushahra faftsit. Among the.se fanatical J’athSns, 
the Saiyids, descendants of the Prophet, who occupy a position of 
great influence, number 24,000. In the popular phraseology of the 
District, all tribes who are not PathSns arc HindkTs, the most 
numerous being the Awans (111,000). They are found only in the 
Peshawar and Naushahra tahsUs, and besides being very fair culti- 
vators are petty traders as well. Gfijars (t6,ooo) and Baghbans 
(9,000) are other Hindki agriculturists. These tribes are all Muham- 
madans. Of die trading classes, Aroras {17,000) and Kliatlris (13,000) 
arc the most important, and the Pataebas (carriers and pedlars, 7,000) 
come next. Of the artisan classes, Julabas (w’cavers, 19,000), Tar- 
khans (carpenters, 16,000), Ixihars (blacksmiths, 8,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 8,000), and MochTs (shoemakers and leather-workers, 5,000) 
are the most numerous. 7 'he Kashmiris, immigrant.s from Kashmir, 
number 9,000. Of the menial classes, the most important are 
Nais (barbers, 9,000), Dhobis (washermen, 8,000), and CliOhras and 
Musallis (sweepers, 8,000). The MlrasTs (4,000), village minstrels 
and bards, and the Ghulams (300), who arc chiefly engaged in domestic 
service and appear only in this District, are also worth mentioning. 
Agriculture supports 60 per cent, of tire population. 

The Church Missionary Society established its mission to the 
Afghans at Peshawar in 1855, and now has branches at Naushahra 
and Mardan. It organized a- medical mission in 1884, and in 1894 
founded the Duchess of Connaught Hospital. The Zanana Mission 
has a staff of five English ladies, whose work is partly medical and 
partly evangelistic and educational. The Edwardes Collegiate (Mission) 
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School, founded in 1855, is now a high school with a collegiate -de- 
partment attached. 

With the exception of the stony tracts lying immediately below the 
hills, the District displays a remarkable uniformity of soil; on the 
. surface, light and porous earth with a greater or less 

intermixture of sand; and below, a substratum of 
strong retentive clay. The only varieties of soil are due to variations 
in the depth of the surface earth, or in the proportion of sand mixed 
with it ; and with irrigation the whole valley is capable, almost without 
exception, of producing the richest crops. Sandy and barren tracts 
occur in some few localities, but they are of small extent, and bear an 
insignificant proportion to the total area. The spring harvest, which 
in 1903-4 occupied 70 per cent of the total area cropped, is sown 
chiefly from the end of September to the end of January, and the 
autumn harvest chiefly in June, July, and August, though sugar and 
cotton are sown as early as March. 

The District is held almost entirely by communities of small peasant 
proprietors, large estates covering only about ‘153 square miles. The 
following table shows the statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, in square 
miles : — 


Tahiti, 

Total. 

Cnitivated. 

Irn'eated. 

Cnitivable 

waste. 

Not available 
for 

calllvatlon. 

Peshawar 

451 

303 

15* 

>57 

91 

Cbarsadda 

380 

261 

175 

58 

61 

Mardda . 

610 

409 

II9 

53 

148 

Swabi . . 

467 

3^7 

3S 

35 

>»5 

Naushahra . 

703 

177 

47 

359 

267 

Total 

2,6ir 

i.3<i7 

53* 

562 

6S2 


The chief food-crops are wheat (555 square miles), barley (287), and 
maize (231). Sugar-cane (32) and cotton (26) are also of some 
importance. The neighbourhood of Peshawar produces apricots, - 
peaches, pomegranates, quinces, and other fruits in great abundance; 
and 8'62 square miles were under fruits and vegetables in 1903-4. 

The area cultivated at the settlement of 1895-6 showed an increase 
of 7 per cent in the previous twen^ years, largely due to the extension 
of canal-irrigation in the Naushahra and Peshawar tafisils. Since 
1895-6 there has been a slight decrease in the cultivated area, which 
seems to show- that the limits of the resources of the District in this 
respect have been reached. Little has yet been done towards improving 
the quality of the crops grown. Loans for the construction of w-ells and 
the purchase of plough cattle are readily appreciated by the people, 
and during the live years ending 1902-3 an average of Rs. 9,100 was 
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advanced. In 1903-4 Rs. 6^460 was advanced under the Land 
Improvements Acts, and Rs. 5,420 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
Wheeled caniages are common throughout the District, though there 
is much pack traffic mainly carried on bullocks, which are fine strong 
animals, much superior to those 'used in agriculture. Horses are not 
extensively reared in the valley. The Civil Veterinary department 
maintains a horse and seven donkey stallions, and the District board 
three pony and two donkey stallions. J^ige flocks of sheep and goats 
are owned by the border villages, which have extensive grazing rights 
on the stony plains at the foot of the hills. 

Of the total cultivated area of the District in 1903-4, 531 square 
miles or 40 per cent, were irrigated. Of these, 71 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, 453 from canals, and 7 from streams and tanks. 
In addition, 26-5 square miles, or 2 per cent., are subject to inundation. 
Well-irrigation is resorted to in the eastern half of the District wherever 
the depth of the spring-level allows. The District contains 6,389 
masonry wells worked with Persian wheels by bullocks, besides 5,121 
unbricked wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. The most important 
cannh of the District ate the Swat, Kabul, and Bara River Canals. 
The two first are under the management of the Canal department, the 
iMt named is in charge of the Deputy-Commissioner. The Michni- 
DiM canal, taking off from the left bank of the Kabul river, and the 
Shabkadar branch canal from the right bank of the Swat river, belonu 
0 the District board. The District also contains a large number of 
pnvate canals, which are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner under 
the Peshawar Canals Repilation of 1898. 

There is ample historical evidence that in ancient times the District 

Xn pilgrims 

often refer to the luxunant growth of trees on hill-slopes now practical 

fml at present is a square mile of Llitary ^reserveJ 
forest , but large areas of waste, in which lh4 people and Governmenr 
arc joint y mter^ted. have been declared ‘ protend ’ forests Onhese 
he most important is that known as the Khwaria-Zira forest in th^ 

Attek and ta fte Kabul river, but U,e ^eld fc L 

1“ - - coim. 

da^. Cotton fabrics, adJmed rrith 
and toewn as -Afadi „axclotb,' arc now torSd ® InoI.a..d 
large quantities for the European market Th^ ®°“®'“‘cations. 
pnncpal woollen manntetnrcs arc feted and saddleadoths, and 
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blankets ; glazed earthenware of considerable excellence is made, and 
a considerable manufacture of ornamental leather-work exists. Copper- 
ware is largely turned out. Matting, baskets, and fans are made of the 
dwarf-palm. 

The main trade of the District passes through the city of Peshawar, 
and, though of ^'aried and not uninteresting nature, is less extensive 
than might perhaps have been expected. In r 903-4 the value of the 
trade as registered was 182*5 of which 68 lakhs were imports. 
The bulk of Indian commerce with Northern Afghanistin and the 
countries beyond (of which Bokhara is the most important). Dir, Swat, 
Chitral, Bajaur, and Buner, passes through Peshawar. The independent 
tribes whose territories adjoin the District are also supplied from it 
rvith those commodities which they need. Besides Peshawar city, there 
are bazars in which a certain amount of trade is done at Naushahra, 
Xalan, Hoti hlardan, Shankargarh, Tangi, Charsadda (Prang), and 
Rustam. The chief exports in 1903-4 were European and Indian 
cotton piece-goods, raw cotton, j'am, indigo, turmeric, wheat, leathern 
articles, manufactured articles of brass, copper and iron, salt, spices, 
sugar, tea, tobacco, and silver. 

The transactions of the Peshawar market, however, are insignificant 
when compared with the stream of through traffic from the direction of 
Kibul and Bokhara which passes on, without stopping at Peshawar, 
into the Punjab and Northern India. 

The msdn line of the North-Western Railway enters the District by 
the Attock bridge over the Indus, and has its terminus at Peshawar, 
whence an extension runs to Fort Jamrud. A branch line also runs 
from Naushahra through MardSn to Dargai. The District possesses 
157 miles of metalled roads, of which 40 are Imperial militai)', 93 Im- 
perial ciril, 17 belong to the District board, and 7 to cantonments. 
There are 672 miles of unmetalled roads (23 Imperial military, 123 
Imperial civil, and 516 District board). The grand trunk road runs 
parallel with the railway to Peshawar and thence to JamrQd at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, and a metalled road from Naushahra 
ria hlardan crosses the border from the Malakand pass into Swat. 
Other important roads connect Peshawar with Kohat, with Abazai, 
with Michni, with the Bara fort, and wth Cheitt. The Khyber Pass 
is the great highway of the trade with Kabul and Central Asia,- and is 
guarded hvo days a week for the passage of caravans. The Indus, 
Swat, and Kabul rivers are navigable at all seasons, but are not -much 
used for traffic. The Indus is crossed by the Attock railway bridge, 
which has a subway for wheeled trafSc, and by three ferries. There 
are four bridges of boats and six ferries on the Kabul river and -its 
branches, two bridges of boats and six ferries on the Landai, and three 
bridges of boats and twelve ferries on the Sw5t river and its branches. 
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The District is divided for administrative -purposes into five /a/isils, 
each under a tahitlddr and nttid-fakslldar, except Peshawar, where 
there are a taMlddr and two naibs. The iaJislh j^ ^mlni ntratfon. 
of Mardan and Swabi form the YQsufzai subdivision, 
in charge of an Assistant Commissioner whose head-quarters are at 
Mardan, the home of the famous Corps of Guides. This officer is 
entrusted, under the orders of the Deputy-Commissioner, with the 
political supervision of Buner and the Yusufzai border. European 
officers with the powers of subdivisions! officers are in charge of 
Peshawar city, and of the Charsadda and Naushahra iohstls. The 
Deputy-Commissioner is further assisted b}’ an Assistant Commissioner, 
who is in command of the border military police. There are also three 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners, one of whom has charge of the District 
treasury. The District Judge and the Assistant Commissioner at 
Mardan have the powers of Additional District Magistrates. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
the criminal work of the District ; civil judicial work is under a District 
Judge, and both are supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge 
of the Peshawar Civil Division. The Assistant Commissioner, Mardan, 
has the powers of a Subordinate Judge, and in his civil capacity is 
under the District Judge, as also are two Munsifs, one at head-quarters 
and one at MardSn. There is one honorary Munsif at Peshawar. 
The Cantonment Magistrate at Peshawar is Small Cause Court Judge 
for petty civil cases within cantonment limits. The criminal work 
of the District is extremely heavy, serious crime being common. The 
Frontier Crimes Regulation is in force, and many cases are referred to 
the decision of councils of elders. Civil litigation is not abnormally 
frequent. Important disputes between Pathan families of note are, 
when possible, settled out of court by councils of elders under the 
control of the Deputy-Commissioner. The commonest type of civil 
suit is based on the claim of reversionary heirs to annul alienations of 
lands made by widows and daughters of deceased sonless proprietors, 
as being contrary to custom. 

The plain south of the Kabul river and the rich dodb between 
the Kabul and Swat rivers have always been under the control of 
the central! government of the time, while the Khattak hills and the 
great plain north of the Swat and Kabul rivers have generally been 
independent. 

In 1834 the Sikhs finally gained a firm hold on the dodb and the 
tract south of the Kabul river. They imposed a full assessment and 
collected it through the leading men, to whom considerable grants 
were made. The Sikh collections averaged 6| lakhs from 1836 to 
1842 compared with 5| lakhs under the Durranis. These figures 
exclude the revenues of Yusufzai and Hashtnagar, which are also 
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excluded from the first summary settlement, made in 1849-50, when 
the demand was 10 iakhs. Yfisufzai was settled summarily in 1S47 
and Hashlnagar in 1850. 

In 1855 a new settlement was made for the whole District. It gave 
liberal reductions in Peshawar, the doab^ Daudzai, and Naushahra, 
where the summary assessment, based on the Sikh demands, had been 
very high, while the revenue in Yflsufzai was enhanced. The net 
result was a demand of less than 8 lakhs. This assessment was treated 
as a summarj’ one, and a regular settlement was carried out between 
1869 and 1875, raising the revenue to 8 lakhs. The settlement worked 
well, particularly in those villages where a considerable enhancement 
was made, the high assessment acting as a stimulus to increased cflTort 
on the part of the cultivators. The revenue, however, was recovered 
with the greatest difficulty j and the history of the settlement has been 
described as one continuous struggle on the part of the taJislldar to 
recover as much, and on the part of the landowners to pay as little, of 
the revenue demand as possible. This was due to the character and 
history of the people, and docs not reflect at all on the pitch of the 
assessment. The latest revision began in 1892 and was finished in 
1896, The chief new factors in the situation were the opening of the 
Swat and the KSbul River Canals, the development of communications 
in 1882 by means of the railway, the rise in prices, and the increase in 
prosperity due to internal security. Assessed at half the net 'assets’, 
the demand would have amounted to 23^ lakhs, or Rs. 2-7-7 per 
cultivated acre. The revenue actually imposed was slightly more than 
II lakhs, an increase of about 2^- lakhs, or 28 per cent., on the former 
demand. Of the total revenue Rs. 1,89,000 is assigned, compared 
with Rs. 1,76,000 at the regular settlement. The incidence per culti- 
vated acre varies from Rs. 1-11-4 in Charsadda to R. 0-8-8 in 
Tklardan. 

Frontier remissions arc a special feature of the revenue administra- 
tion. A portion of the total assessment of a border estate is remitted, 
in consideration of the responsibility of the proprietors for the watch 
and ward of the border. The remissions arc continued during the 
pleasure of Government, on condition of service and good conduct. 

The collections of total revenue and of land revenue alone are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1S90-1. 

1 igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

6,83 

Rl 


10.03 

Total revenue . 

«>f 7 * 



16,70 


Peshawar City is the only municipality. Outside this local affairs 
arc managed by a District board, whose income is mainly derived from 
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a local rate. In 1903-4 the income of the board was Rs. 1,15,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,21,000, public works forming the largest 
item. 

The regular police numbers 1,265 of all ranks, of whom 210 are 
cantonment and 277 municipal police. There are 27 police stations 
and 20 road-posts. The police force is under the control of a Super- 
intendent, who is assisted by three European Assistant Superintendents ; 
one of these is in special charge of Peshawar city, while another is 
stationed at Mardan. 

The border military police numbers 544 men, under a commandant 
who is directly subordinate to the Deputy-Commissioner. They are 
entirety distinct from the regular police. The posts are placed at 
convenient distances along the frontier; and the duty of the men is 
to patrol and prevent raids, to go into the hills as spies and ascertain 
generally what is going forward. The system is not in force on the 
Yflsufzai border, as the tribes on that side give little or no trouble. 
The District jail at head-quarters can accommodate 500 prisoners. 

Since 1891 the population has actually gone back in literacy, and 
in 1901 only 4 per cent. (6-5 males and o*i females) could read and 
write. • The reason is that indigenous institutions are decreasing in 
number every year owing to the lack of support, while public in- 
struction at the hands of Government has failed as yet to become 
popular. The influence of the Mullas, though less powerful than it 
used to be, is still sufficient to prevent the attendance of their co- 
religionists at Government schools. The education of women has, 
however, made some progress. This is due in a large measure to 
the exertions of lady missionaries, who visit the sa/iS/tas and teach 
^he younger women to read UrdQ, Persian, and even English. The 
number of pupils under instruction was 1,833 1880-1, 10,655 in 

1890-1, 9,242 in 1900-1, and 10,036 in 1903-4. In the latest year 
there were 10 secondary and 78 primary (public) schools, and 
30 advanced and 208 elementary (private) schools, with 64 girls 
in public and 755 in private institutions. Peshawar city contains an 
unaided Arts college and four high schools. The total e.\penditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 61,000, to which District funds 
contributed Rs. 25,000, ’the Peshawar municipality Rs. 6,400, and 
fees Rs. 14,700. 

Besides the Egerton Civil Hospital and four dispensaries in 
Peshawar city, the District has five outlying dispensaries. In these 
institutions there are 133 beds for in-patients. In 1904 the number 
of cases treated was 202,793, including 2,980 in-patients, and 9,290 
operations were performed. The income amounted to Rs. 27,600, 
which was contributed by municipal funds and by the District board 
equally. The Church Missionary Society maintains a Zanana Hospital, 
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named after the Duchess of Connnuglit, ^vhich is in charge of a 
qualified European lady. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 24,000, 
representing 33 per 1,000 of the fropulation. 

[J. G. ].,orimer, District Gazetteer (1897-S).] 

Peshawar Tahsil. — Head-quarters iahsjl of Peshawar District, 
North-West Frontier Province, lying bet ween 33° 43' and 34° 13' N. 
and 71° 22' and 71° 45' E., with an area of 451 square miles. The 
population in igoi was 248,060, compared with 226,113 in i8gi. The 
tahsil consists of two distinct tracts. The first is a low-lying riverain 
basin, through which flow the branches of the Kabul river north of 
Peshawar city ; this tract comprises the old Daudzai which is 

low-lying and swampy, and that of Khalsa, which also contains a good 
deal of marshy ground, especially near Dilazak and Muhammadzai. 
The second tract consists of uplands which rise gradually to the 
.VfrTdi hills ; it comprises the Khalil and Mohmand ta/>pas, so named 
from the PathSn tribes which hold them. The tahsit is intersected by 
the Kabul Riveu Canal. It contains the city and cantonment of 
Peshawar (population, 95,147), its head-quarterb, and 259 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to a little more than 
1^. 5,00,000. 

Peshawar City. — Capital of the North-M^esl Frontier Province, 
and head-quarters of the District and tahsil of the same name, situated 
in 34" 1' N. and 71® 35' E. The cantonment is situated on a ridge 
overlooking the surrounding pUin and the city, which lies near the 
left bank of the Bara stream, J3I miles south-east of the junction of 
the Swat and Kabul rivers, and io| miles from Jamrud fort nciir the 
entrance of the Khyber Pass. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 
1,552 miles, and from Bombay 1,579 miles, and by road from Kabul 
190 miles. It is the terminus of the grand trunk road, but a branch 
of the North-Western Railway ninb on to Jamrud. The population 
was 79,982 in 1881, 54,191 in 1S91, and 95,147 in 1901, consisting 
of 68,352 Muhammadans, 18,552 Hindus, 5,144 Sikhs, and 3,063 
Christians. Of the total population, 21,804 live in ciintonments. 

Peshawar was in the lime of Fa Hian the capital of the Gandhara 
province, and is historically important at all later periods. {See 
Peshawar District.) It was famous during the early centuries of 
the Christian era as containing the begging-pot of the Buddha, a holy 
/ 7 /<T/-trec whose branches are said to have given shade to the Master, 
and an enormous stupa built by Kanishka. Buddhist remains still - 
mark its early greatness. The name is not improbably derived from 
Parashawara or Purushapura, the seal of a king named Purush ; and 
the present form Peshawar is referred to the emperor Akbar, whose 
fondness for innovation is said to luve led him to change the name, 
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of whose meaning he was ignorant, to Peshawar,' the ‘ frontier town.’ 
In 1552 HuraayQn found the fortress in ruins, but had it repaired 
and entrusted it to a governor, who successfully - defended it against 
the Afghans under Khan Kaju. The town appears to have been 
refounded by Balgram, a contemporary of Akbar, and was much 
enlarged by General Avitabile, its governor under the Sikhs. It 
became the head-quarters of a British District in 1849, and the capital 
of the North-West Frontier Province in 1901. 

The modern city has but slight architectural pretensions, the houses, 
Uiough lofty, being chiefly built of small bricks or mud, held together 
by a wooden framework. It is surrounded by a mud wall, built by 
General Avitabile, which is gradually being replaced by a wall of 
brick. The city has sixteen gates. The main street, known as the 
Kissa kahani, which is entered from the Kabul Gate (re-erected as 
a memorial to Sir Herbert Edwardcs), is a broad roadway 50 feet 
in width, consisting of two double rows of shops, the upper rooms of 
which are generally let out as lodgings ; the street is well paved, and 
at busy times presents a very picturesque sight. The remainder of 
the city proper consists of squares and markets, with narrow and 
irregular streets and lanes. A masonry canal runs through the centre 
of the city, which is, however, only used to carry off drain-water and 
sewage. Drinking-water is brought down in pipes from the water- 
works, for which the municipal committee pays a yearly rental. Wells 
are used only in the hot season to supply colder water than the pipes 
afford. The sanitary and conservancy arrangements are very good, 
and all the drains are paved. There are now very few old bouses of 
architectural importance, most of them having been destroyed at the 
time of the capture of the city by the Sikhs from the Durranis. 
Several handsome mosques ornament the city; and a large build- 
ing, known as the Gorkhattri, once a Buddhist monastery, and sub- 
sequently formed into a Hindu temple, is now used as the tahstli. 
Just without the wall, on the north-western side, a quadrilateral fort, 
the Bala Hisar, crowns a small eminence completely dominating the 
city. Its walls of sun-dried brick rise to a height of 92 feet above 
the ground, with a faussc-brayc of 30 feet; bastions stand at each 
comer and on three of the faces, while an armament of guns and 
mortars is mounted above. 

South-west of the city, stretching from just outside the walls, arc 
the suburbs of Bhana Mari and Deri BaghbSnSn, where there are 
gardens noted for their fruit, producing quinces, pomegranates, plums, 
limes, peaches, and apples in abundance. These gardens, especially 
a public garden called the Wazir Bagh, form a favourite pleasure- 
ground of the people; north of the city is another public pleasure- 
ground, the Shahi Bagh or ‘royal garden.’ 
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Two miles west of the city lie tlie cantuniiiunts, where the civil 
offices are also situated. The CiintoiimcMts were occupied by British 
troops soon after annexation in 1848-9. The garrison has been much 
reduced and consists at present of one battery of field arliller}', two 
regiments of British and three of Native infantry, one regiment of 
Native ctivalry, and one company each of sappers and miners, bearer 
corps, and army hospital native corps. The garrison forms part of 
the Peshawar military division of the Northern Command, and the 
head-quarters of the division arc situated here. 

The municipality was constituted in 1867. 'J’hc income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 2*3 and 
'C-iS lakhs respectively. In T903-4 the income was 2-8 laklis, of 
which more than 2 lakhs were derived from octroi, while the 
expenditure amounted to 2-9 lakhs, the chief heads of charge being 
consciA’ancy (Rs. 26,000), education (Rs. 12,000}, hospitals and 
dispensaries (Rs. 18,000), public safety (Rs. 46,000), and administra- 
tion (Rs. 36,000). The income and expenditure of cantonment funds 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 53,000 and 
Rs, 52,500 respectively; in 1903-4 the income was Rs. 69,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 70,000. 

The main trade of the District passes through the city of Peshawar. 
Though of a varied and not uninteresting nature, it is less extensive 
than might perhaps have been expected, but its position makes it 
important as an enlrepdt for Central Asia. The principal foreign 
markets having dealings with Peshau'ar arc KSbul and Bokhara. From 
the former place are imported raw' silk, worsted, cochineal, jalap, 
asafoctida, saffron, resin, simples, and fruits, both fresh and dried, 
principally for re-exportation to the Punjab and Hindustan, whence 
arc received in return English piece-goods, cambrics, silk, indigo, 
sugar, tea, salt, and spices. Bokhara supplies gold coins, gold and 
silver thread and lace, principally for re-exportation to Kashmir, whence 
the return trade is shawls. Iron from Bajaur, skins, fibres and mats 
made of the dwarf-palm {tmzri), are the only remaining items of 
importance coming from b^'ond the border. 

The city possesses an unaided Arts college attached to the Mission 
high school, and four high schools: namely, the municipal and 
Edwardes Mission Anglo-vernacular high schools, and two unaided 
iVnglo-vernacular high schools. It also contains a civil hospital and 
four dispensaries. Another institution is the Martin Lecture Hall 
and Institute, with its reading-room and library, also maintained by 
the Peshawar Mission. 

Peth. — Former head-quarters of the Valva ialuka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 3' N. and 74® 14' E., 45 miles south-east of 
Satara town. Population (1901), 6,820. Peth is a local trade centre. 
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the chief articles of trade being grain and cattle. A yearly fair attended 
by about 5,000 people is held in Februarj'. 

Pethapur State. — Petty State in MajiY Kanttia, Bombay. 

Pethapur Town. — Chief to^Yn of the State of the same name in 
the Maht Kantha Agency, Bombay, situated in 23“ 13' N. and 
72” 33' E., on the west bank of the Sabarmatl. Population (1901), 
5,6 1 6. The town is noted for the hrilliancy of its dj'es and for the 
manufacture of cutlery, but the latter industry is declining. Consider- 
able quantities of cloth are brought into the town to he coloured, and 
are then exported to Siam. 

Petlad Taluka. — Tdluka in the Baroda prdnf^ Baroda State, lying 
to the north of the river MahT, intersected by parts of Kaira District, 
until an area of r8i square miles. The population fell from 157,786 
in 1891 to 134,558 in igor. It contains 7 towns, Peti.ad (population, 
15,282), the head-quarters, Sojitra (10,578), Vaso (8,765), Nau 
(6»S2S), Bihij (5,282), Dharmaj (4,827), and Bhaduan (4,761); and 
68 villages. The taluha consists mostly of a level plain, without rivers 
and woods, but with numerous trees lining the fields or clustering 
.about the villages. About one-fourth of the soil is black, one-half 
is light red or gorat^ and the remainder a mixture of these called hesdr. 
The taluka is specially known for its excellent tobacco. In 1904-5 
the land revenue was Rs. 4,83,000. 

Petlad Town. — He.ad-quartcrs of the taluka of the same name, 
Baroda frant^ Baroda State, situated in 22® 29' N. and 72® 30' E., 
on a broad-gauge line from Anand on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway to Cambay. Population {1901), 15,282. Petlad 
contains a naih-subah's office, a civil court, a jail, Anglo-vernacular and 
vernacular schools, a dispensary, a library, and numerous dharmsahs 
and temples. It is administered as a municipality, with an annual 
grant from the State of Rs. 3,100. Being the centre of a tobjicco- 
producing tract, a prosperous trade is carried on in that product; 
•and there is in addition a considerable manufacture of cloth, brass 
and- copper pots, and locks. 

Phagwara Tahsll. — Talisll of Kapurthala State, Punjab, lying 
between 31® 9' and 31® 23' N. and 75® 44' and 75® 59' E., with an 
area of 118 square miles. The population increased from 63,549 
in 1891 to 69,837 in 1901. It contains one town, Puacwaua 
(population, 14,108), and 88 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to 2-1 lakhs. The tahsll, which lies in the 
great plain of the Doab, is fertile cverj'where. It is divided into 
three tracts known as SirwRl, Manjkl, and Dh.ak. 1 'he characteristic 
of the Sirwal is a soft blackish .sandy soil, containing moisture, and 
generally capable of producing sugar-cane and rice witliout inunda- 
tion. The Manjkl has a hard red soil, productive of good crops with 
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timely rainfall or sufficient irrigation. The Dhak has a soil of fertile 
blackish clay. 

Phagwara Town. — Town in the Phagwara talml, Kapurthala 
State, Punjab, situated in 31° 14' N. and 75“ 47' E., on the North- 
Western Railway. Population (1901), 14,108. The town is growing 
rapidly in population and commercial importance, as the exemption of 
its market from octroi enables it to compete on favourable terms with 
neighbouring towns in British territory. It is now the largest mart in 
the Jullundur Doab, and possesses a high school and a dispensary. 

PhalEkata. — ^Village in Jalpaigurl District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Falakata. 

Phalalum. — Peak in Darjeeling District, Bengal. See Phalut. 

Fhalauda. — ^Toivn in the Mawana iaIisV of Meerut District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29“ ii^ N. and 77° 51' E., 17 miles north of 
Meerut city. Population (igor), 5,214. It is said to have been 
founded by a Tomar named Phalgu, whose descendants were dis- 
possessed by Mir Surkh, a Persian from Mazandaran. The town 
is a poor place, with narrow dirty streets, but has fine mango groves 
surrounding it. There is a dargah of a saint called Kutb Shah, where 
a religious fair is held annually; and the Church Missionarj' Society 
has a branch here. Phalauda is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 1,300. It contains a primary school with 
7S pupils in 1904. 

Philia . — Tahiti of Gujrat District, Punjab, lying between 32“ 10' 
and 32° 44' N. and 73“ if and 73° 53' E., with an area of 722 square 
miles. The Jhelum bounds it on the north-west and the Chenab on 
the south-east. The plateau which occupies most of the northern 
portion of the lahsil is separated from the riverain tracts to the north 
and south by a high bank, below which the country slopes gradually 
towards the rivers. The population in 1901 was 197,974, compared 
with 203,938 in 1891. The lahsil contains 31 1 villages, including 
Phalia, the head-quarters. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 3*2 lakhs. Chilianwala, the scene of Lord Gough’s 
battle -with the Sikhs in 1849, is in this tahstl, and the Jhelum Canal 
has its head-works at Mono Rasul. The village of Sadullapur 
is of some historical interest. 

Phalodi.— Head-quarters of a district of the same name in the 
State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 27® 8' N. and 72° 22' E., 
about 70 miles north by north-west of Jodhpur city. Population 
(1901), 13,924. It is a large and flourishing town, the home of many 
enterprising merchants trading, in some cases, beyond the borders 
of India ; and it possesses several fine houses with beautifully carved 
sandstone fronts. The town contains a post office, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, and a small hospital. The principal manufactures are metal 
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•utensils and mats of camel hair. Phalorli is said to have been founded 
about the middle of the fifteenth centurj’, and, along with the district, 

, Wxis taken by Rao Maldco nearly loo years later. ‘ It was granted 
to the chief of Jaisalnicr by Akbar, and was subsequently included 
for a short time in Rikancr. The fort, a large and well-built one, with 
walls over 40 feet high, has a capacious rcser\’oir for water and some 
fine jialaces. About 10 miles to the north is n large depression 
(5 miles in length and 3 in breadth) called the Phalodi .salt source. 
It was leased to the British Government in 187S and worked till rSqa, 
when it was closed, as the manufacture was Ibund to be unprofilable 
owing to the distance from the railway. 

Phaltan State. — Petty State in the Satnra Political .Agency, 
Bombay. See Satara Agkncv. 

Phaltan Town. — Chief town of the Slate of Phaltan, Bnmb.ay, 
situated in 17° 59' N. and 74® 2S' E., 37 miles north<’ast of SXtara. 
Population (1901), 9,512. The town was founded by Nimbrajl in the 
fourteenth centurj*. The street.s arc well kept and clean, and the rojid 
round the town is well shaded by trees. The municip'tliiy, c.slublished 
in 1 868, had an income of over Rs. 14,000 in r903-4. Gujar.lt X’lnrs 
carry on a brisk trade between the coast and the interior. The town 
contains a dispensarj'. 

Phalut. — One of the loftie.si peaks in the Singalill spur of the Him- 
alayas, in the head-quarters suljdivision of Darjeeling District, Bengal, 
with a height of ii,8n feet, .situated in 27® 13' N. and 88*3' E. The 
vicAv of the great nortliorn snowy inountain.s from this hill i.s one of 
indescribable grandeur. A jagged line of snow connecting the two 
highest known mountains in the world, Everest and Kinrhinjunga, 
dazzles the eye ; and, while the deep silence around ii«pressc.s it.self 
upon the spectator, the thick clumps of pine forest with their widc- 
.spreading arms add a weird solemnity to the scene. The Nepal frontier 
road p.'isse.s by this hill, and there is a staging bm)g.ilow which is avail- 
.able to travellers on application to the Deputy-Commissioner of Dar- 
jeeling. 

Phaphund, — Town in the Auraiy.a (a/tsU of Eiawah District, United 
Provinces, situated in 26® 36' N. and 79® 28' E. 36 miles south-east of 
Etawah town. Population (1901), 7,605. The town was a place of 
some importance before British rule, but it declined during the eigir- 
teenth centurj*. It was formerly the head-quarters of a fahl/, and is 
still the residence of a Munsif, and contains a dispensary, l*he tomb 
and mosque of a celebrated saint, Shah BukluTrl, who died in 1549, 
attract about 10,000 pilgrinrs annually. Phaphftnd is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, witli an income of about Rs. 2,000. There i.s 
little trade. The town school has ahoul 200 pupils, and a girls* school 
about 30. 
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Fheni. — River of Eastern Bengal, and also subdivision and village 
in Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. See FENxy. 

Phillatir Tahsil. — Tahiti of Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on 
the north bank of the Sutlej, between 30“ 57' and 31® 13' N. and 75“ 
31' and 75“ 58' E., with an area of 291 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 192,860, compared with 189,578 in 1891. The head- 
quarters are at the town of Phillaur (population, 6,986} ; and it also 
contains the towns of Nurmahal (8,706) and Jandiala (6,620), 
with 222 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 4-2 lakhs. The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the iahsil, 
and along the right bank is a narrow strip of low-lying alluvial land 
about 1^ miles in width. The uplands which form the greater part 
of the ia/isJ/ are an unbroken plain with a loam soil. 

Fhillaur Town. — Head-quarters of the fa/istl of the same name 
in Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31® i' N. and 75® 48' E., on 
the north bank of the Sutlej, on the North-Western Railway and the 
grand trunk road. Population (1901), 6,986. The town was founded 
by Shah Jahan, who built a royal sarai here, converted by Ranjit 
Singh into a fort in consequence of the British occupation of Ludhi- 
ana. A cantonment was established here after the first Sikh War, 
but the native troops mutinied in 1857 and it was not reoccupied. 
The fort was made over in 1891 to the Police department, and is now 
occupied by the Police Training School and the central bureau of 
the Criminal Identification Department. The chief commercial im- 
portance of the place is as a timber market. Its only manufacture 
is that of cotton cloth. The Sutlej is crossed here by a railway bridge 
5,193 feet long, completed in 1870. There is no foot-bridge, but feny 
trains are run at frequent intervals. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income and axpenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 9,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. it,ooo. The town has an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, and 
a Government dispensary, 

Fhul Nizamat. — A nizamat or administrative district of the Nabba 
State, Punjab, lying between 30° 8' and 30® 39' N. and 74® 50' and 
75® 50' E., Avith an area of 394 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 111,441, compared with 101,245 in r8gi. It contains two 
towns, Phul (population, 4,964), the head-quarters, and Dhanaula 
(7i443) j JLnd 96 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 4-3 lakhs. The nizaviaf includes five separate areas 
interspersed with the territories of FarTdkot, Patiala, and jTnd States, 
and with the British Districts of Ferozepore and Ludhiana. Its main 
block is the territory round the tOAvns of Phfll and Dhanaula, which has 
an area of 289 square miles, Jaito and Lohat Baddi pargaftas com- 
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prising most of the vest. It is divided iivto the five police circles of 
Dyalpur, Phfil, Dhanaula, Jaito, and Lohat Baddi. The nkamat lies 
wholly in the great natural tract known as the Jangal, w'hich is dry 
and healthy, possessing a .sandy soil of considerable fertility where 
water is available. The spring-level is too far below the surface for 
w'ell-irrigation, but the nhamai is now commanded by the Sirhind 
Canal. 

Phul Town. — Head-quarters of the Phul nkamat of N.ahha State, 
Punjab, .situated in 30® 20' N. and 75® 18' E. Population (1901), 
4,964. The town was founded by Chaudhri Phfil, the ancestor of the 
Phfilkian houses, who in T627 left Mahraj and founded a village, to 
which he gave his own name, 5 miles east of that place. It contains 
a vernacular middle school, a police station, and a dispensary. Ram- 
pur, a station on the Rijpura-Bhatinda branch of the North-Western 
Railway, 3 miles from Phiil, possKses a large grain market; and 
Chotian, a large village 2 miles distant, has an Anglo-veniacular 
middle school for Sikhs. 

Phulbani. — Head-quarters of the Khondmals subdivision of Angul 
District, Bengal, situated in 20“ 29' N, and 84® 16' E. Population 
(igor), 475. Phulbani contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Phulcharl. — ^Village in the Gaibfinda subdivision of Rangpnr Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and As.sam, situated in 25® 12' N. and 89® 37' E., 
on the right bank of the Brahmaputra river. Population (1901), 2,782. 
It is the terminus of the Brahmaputra-Sulianpur Branch Railway, and 
a large jute-exporting centre. 

Phuljhur. — River of Eastern Bengal and Assam, formed by the 
union of the KaratoyJl and Hnlhalia. in Bogra District, in 24® 38' K. 
and 89® 29' E. It is subsequently joined by the Hurasiigar, an olTshoot 
of the Jamuna (3) ; and the united stream, after being further aug- 
mented by the Baral and IciiamatI (i) near Bera in Pabna District, 
flows into the Jamuna (3). 

Phulkian States. — The three Native States of Patiala, Jind, and 
Nabha in the Punjab are collectively known as the PhQlkiiin States. 
They are the most important of the Cis-Sutlej States, having a total 
area of 7,599' square miles, with a population (1901) of 2,176,644 and 
a gross revenue of 97-5 lakhs. The main area of this group of States 
contains 5,611 square miles, and lies between 74® 10^ and 77® 3' E. 
and 29° 4' and 30® 54' N. It is bounded on the north by the District 
of Ludhiana ; on the east by Ambala and Karnal ; on the south by 
Rohtak and Hissar j and on the west by Perozepore and the State of 

‘ These figures do not agree with the area given iu the article on the 1’UNJab, 
which is the area returned in tpoi, the year of tlie latest Census. They are taken 
from more recent returns. 
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Farldkot. This area is the ancestral possession of the Phulkian houses. 
It lies mainly in the great natural tract called the Jangal (desert or 
forest), but stretches north-cast into that known as the Pawadh and 
southwards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, while its southernmost 
tract, round the ancient to^\•n of Jind, claims to lie within the sacred 
limits of Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not, however, the exclusive 
property of the States ; for in it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the centre of its northern border. 
On the other hand, the States hold many outlying villages surrounded 
by British territory. While the three States, as a group, form a com- 
paratively continuous area, individually each resembles Brunswick or 
the county of Cromarty, its territory being scattered and inextricably 
intermingled with that of the other States. Besides its share in the 
ancestral possessions of the Phulkian houses, Patiala holds a consider- 
able area in the Simla Hills, acquired in 1815, In addition to these 
possessions, the three States hold a fairly compact block of outlying 
territorj’in the south-east of the Punjab, between 75° 58' and 76“27'E. 
and 27® 48' and 28“ 27' N. The area of this tract is 1,534 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by HissSr ; on the east by Rohtak 
and Gurgaon ; and on the south and west by Rajputana. Each of the 
States received a part of this territory as a reward for services in the 
Mutiny. 

The ruling families are descended from PhQl, their eponym, from 
whom are also sprung the great feudal, but not ruling, families of 
Bhadaur and Malaud, and many others of less importance. Collaterally 
again the descendants of Phfil are connected with the rulers of Faridkot, 
the extinct Kaithal familj-, and the feudatories of Arnauli, Jhamba, 
Siddhuwal, and, north of the Sutlej, Atari. These numerous branches 
of a vigorous stock belong to the great Siddhu-Barar tribe, the most 
powerful Jat clan south of the Sutlej, and claim descent from Jaisal, 
a Bhati Rajput, who, having founded the State of Jaisalmer in 1156, 
was driven from his kingdom by a rebellion and settled near Hissar. 
Hemhel, his son, sacked that town and overran the country up to 
Delhi, but was repulsed by Shams-ud-din Altamsh. Subsequently, in 
rarz, that ruler made him governor of the Sirsa and Bhatinda country. 
But his great-grandson Mangal Rao, having rebelled against the 
Muhammadan sovereign of Delhi, was beheaded at Jaisalmer. His 
grandson, Khlwa, sank to the status of a Jat by contracting a marriage 
with a woman of that class ; and though the great Siddhu-Barar tribe 
in the following centuries spread itself far and wide over the Malwa 
country up to and even beyond the Sutlej, the descendants of KhTwa 
fell into poverty and obscurity, until one of them, Sanghar, entered 
the service of the emperor Babar with a few followers. Sanghar 
himself fell at Panipat in 1526 ; but the emperor rewarded his devotion 
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by granting his son Barj'am the chaudhrayni or intendancy of the 
waste country south-west of Delhi, and thus restored the fortunes of 
the family. The grant was confirmed hy Hum 5 .yfin ; hut in 1560 
Baryam fell fighting against the Muhammadan Bhaitis, at once the 
kinsmen and hereditary foes of the Siddhu tribe. Bary'am was 
succeeded as chaudhri bj’ his son Mahraj and his grandson Mohan, 
who were both engaged in constant warfare with the Bhattis, until 
Mohan was compelled to flee to Hansi and Hissilr, whence he returned 
with a considerable force of hLs tribesmen, defc.'ited the Bhattis at 
'BhedowRl, and on the advice of the Sikh Guril Har Gobind founded 
Mahraj in Ferozepore District But the contest with the Bhattis was 
soon renewed, and Mohan and his son RQp Chand were killed by 
them in a skirmish about 1618. His second son K.ila succeeded to 
the chaudhrayat and became the guardian of PhQl and SandSli, the 
sons of Riip Chand. Phul left six sons, of whom Tiloka was the eldest, 
and from him arc descended the families of jTnd and Nabha. From 
Rama, the second son, sprang the greatest of the Plnllkifin houses, that 
of Patiala. The other four sons succeeded to otdy a small share of 
their father's possessions. 

In 1627 Phfd founded and gave his name to a village which is now 
an important town in the State of Nslbha. His two eldest sons 
founded Bhai Rflpa, still held jointly by the three States, while Rama 
also built Rampur. The last named successfully raided the Bhattis 
and other enemies of his line. He then obtained from the Muham- 
madan governor of Sirhind the intendancy of the Jangal tract. His 
cousin Chain Singh was associated with him in the office ; but Rama 
could brook no rival and caused his cousin to be assassinated, only to 
fall in turn a victim to the vengeance of ('bain Singh’.s sons. The 
blood-feud was duly carried on by Ala Singh, Rama’s third son, who 
killed all but one of the sons of Chain Singb. 

Ala Singh, now quit of his nearest enemies, established a post at 
Sanghera, to protect its people against the chiefs of Kot and Jagraon. 
In 1718 be entrusted Bhadaur to his brother, and rebuilt Barnfila, 
w'here he took up his residence. Shortly afterwards his son Sardiil 
Singh attacked and destroyed Mina, the possession of a Rajput who 
was related to the poAverful Rai Kalba of Kot. This roused the Rai 
to a determined attempt to destroy the rising power of Ala Singh ; and 
collecting a large force led hy the Rajput chiefs of Halwara, Malsin, 
Thaltar, and Talwandi, and the famous Jamal Khan, Rais of MSlcr 
Kotla, and strengthened by an imperial contingent under Saiyid Asad 
All Khan, general of the Jullundur Doab, he attacked the Sikhs outside 
Barnala. The imperial general fell early in the day and his men 
abandoned the field. The troops of Maler Kotla and Kot followed 
■their example, and the Sikhs obtained a complete victor)’, routing the 
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Muhammadan Forces and taking many prisoners and much booty. 
This victory raised Ala Singh to the position of an independent chief, 
and the Sikhs flocked to his standard. But the next ten years were 
consumed in desultory warfare with the Bhattis, and Ala Singh allied 
himself with the imperial governor of Sirhind against the chief of Kot, 
who was forced to abandon his principalitj’. Ala Singh, however, soon 
quarrelled witli his ally, and was in consequence thrown by him into 
prison, where he Avould have perished but for the self-sacrifice of 
a follower, a relative of Chain Singh, his hereditary' foe. Thus freed, 
Ala Singh built the fort of BhawSnigarh, 22 miles west of the town 
of Patiala. Three years later his general, Gurbakhsh Singh, Kaleka, 
subdued the territory of Sanaur or Chaurasi, in which the town of 
Patiala lies, and fortified the latter place to hold the conquered territory' 
in check. Meanwhile the Dlwan of Samand Khan, governor of Sirhind, 
had fled for protection to Ala Singh, who refused to surrender him. 
Samand Khan thereupon marched on Sanaur, only to meet with a 
severe defeat. Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, the founder of the Kailhal 
family, next invoked the aid of Ala Singh in subduing the country 
round Bhatinda, which was then held by Sardar Jodh Singh. Ala 
Singh dispatched a considerable force against this chief, but effected 
nothing until the Sikhs from the north of the Sutlej came to his aid, 
overran the country, and placed Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh in possession 
of it Ala Singh then turned his arms against two neighbouring chiefs, 
who, haring called in vain upon the Bhattis for help, were slain with 
several hundred followers and their territories annexed. With his son 
I^l Singh, Ala Singh now proceeded to overrun the country of the 
Bhatti chiefs, who summoned the imperial governor of Hissar to their 
aid ; but in spite of his co-operation they were driven from the field. 
This campaign terminated in 1759 with the victory of Dharsul, which 
consolidated Ala Singh’s power and greatly raised his reputation. 
Ahmad Shah Durrani on his invasion of India in 1761 had appointed 
Zain Khan governor of Sirhind j but the moment he turned his face 
homewards, the Sikhs, who had remained neutral during his campaigns 
against the ^lughal and Maratha powers, attacked Sirhind, which Wcis 
with difficulty reliev'ed by Jamal Khan of Maler Kotia and Rai Kalha 
of Kot. In 1762 Ahmad Shah Durrani determined to punish the 
Sikhs for this attempt on Sirhind j and though a great confederacy of 
the Phulkian chiefs and other Sikh leaders was formed and opposed his 
advance near Barnala, the Durrani inflicted on them a crushing defeat, 
their loss being estimated at 20,000 men. Ala Singh himself was 
taken prisoner and Barnala occupied by the Afghans. The chief’s 
ransom of 4 lakhs was paid with difficulty, and he was released ; but 
Ahmad Shah, in pursuance of his policy of employing the Sikhs 
against the Mughal power, gave Ala Singh a robe of honour with the 
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title of Raja and aulhorit}’ to coin money in his own name, thus 
founding the Patiala State. These gifts, however, raised the suspicions 
of the Sikhs ; and Ala Singh only recovered his position in their eyes 
when, in 1763, he headed the great force of confederated Sikhs which 
took Sirhind, after 2 ^in Khiin had been defeated and slain outside 
its walls. In this battle the nascent State of Jind was represented 
by Alam Singh, a grandson of Tiloka, and that of NSbha by Hamir 
Singh, his great-grandson. After the victory, the old Mughal district 
of Sirhind was divided among its conquerors. Sirhind itself, with its 
surrounding country, fell to Ala Singh, Amloh to Nabha, and a con- 
siderable area to Jind. In this year Jind and Nabha may be deemed 
to have come into being as ruling States, and henceforward their 
histories diverge. 

The right of adoption was granted to the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and 
Nabha in i860, together with the further concession that, in the event 
of the chief of any one State dying without male issue and without 
adopting a successor, the chiefs of the other two, in concert with the 
Political Agent, should choose a successor from among the PhQlkian 
family. Succession in these cases is subject to the payment ^to the 
British Government of a msarana or fine equal to one-third of the 
gross revenue of the State. The Political Agent for the PhQlkian 
States and Bahawalpur resides at Patiala. 

Phfilpur Tahsll . — Tahll of Allahabad District, United Provinces, 
comprising the farganas of Sikandra and JhQsI, and lying between 
25® 18' and 25° 45' N. and 80® 53' and 82® 10' E., on the north bank 
of the Ganges, with an area of 286 square miles. Population fell from 
176,851 in 1891 to 171,653 in 1901, There arc 486 villages and two 
towns, including Phulpur (population, 7,611), the head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,04,000, and for 
ccsse's Rs. 49,000. The density of population, 600 persons per square 
mile, is above the District average. Stretches of alluvial land border 
part of the course of the Ganges, but most of the tahstl lies in the 
fertile uplands. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 172 square 
miles, of which 65 were irrigated. Wells supply a rather larger area 
than tanks or jliih^ and no other sources are important. 

Phulpur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsU of the same name in 
Allahabad District, situated in 25® 33' N. and 82® 6' E., on the 
metalled road from Allahabad city to Jaunpur, Population (1901), 
7,611. The place is said to have been founded in the seventeenth 
century, but has no history. Besides the usual offices, it contains 
a dispensary, a police station, and a post office. PhQlpur is admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1856, ivith an income of about Rs. 1,300, 
The market is of some importance, and there is a considerable trade 
in cloth, cotton, and metal vessels. Sugar was formerly an important 
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article of trade, but is so no longer. A little cotton cloth is made.' 
The taMll school has about 90 pupils. 

Phultala. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22° 58^ N. and 89° 29^ £., on the Bhairab 
river. Population (1901), 3,911. It has a brisk sugar manufacture 
and a large trade in rice, betel-leaves, &c. Phultala is a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is also connected with Khulna town 
by a good road. 

Fhulwari. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 25° 34' N. and 85“ 5' E. Population (1901), 
3»4iS- 

Pigeon Island (also known as Netrani or Nitran). — Island 10 miles 
off the coast of North Kanara District, Bombay, situated in 14® i' N. 
and 74° 16' E., about 15 miles north-west of Bhatkal. The island is 
about 300 feet high and half a mile broad. It is well wooded, and 
has a good landing on the west side. In clear weather it is visible 
25 miles off. Its shores abound in white coral and lime, which are 
taken by boats to the mainland. The number of pigeons that haunt 
its caves have given the island its name. Besides pigeons, the island 
is frequented by the swiftlet {Collocalia imicolor), whose nests the 
Chinese esteem a delicacy. It also contains one of the largest known 
colonies of the white-bellied sea-eagle. 

PihS.nI. — ^Town in the ShaliabSd iafistl of Hardol District, United 
Provinces, situated in 27® 37' N. and 80® 12' E., 16 miles north of 
Hardol town. Population (1901), 7,616. The Hindus trace the foun- 
dation of the town to a settlement of Brahmans, while the hlusalmans 
claim that it was founded by Saiyid Abdul Ghafur, KazT of Kanauj, 
who remained faithful to Humayun after his defeat by Slier Shah. 
Several of his descendants attained high rank, while his nephew 
became chief mttfti under Akbar, with the title of Sadr Jahan. His 
tomb and mosque are the chief adornments of the town. PifaanI was 
administered as a municipality from 1877 to 1904, when it was con- 
stituted a ‘notified area.’ During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 4,000. In 1903-4 the income 
and expenditure were Rs. 7,000. PihanI was formerly noted for the 
manufacture of sword-blades of the finest temper, and of woven 
turbans j but both of these arts have declined. There are three 
schools, including one for girls, attended in all by 250 pupils, and 
the American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Pihewa. — Ancient town in Karnal District, Punjab. See Pehoiva. 

Pihij. — Town in the Petlad taiuka, Baroda prant, Baroda State, 
situated in 22° 40' N. and 72® 49' E. Population (1901), 5,282. The 
town possesses a vernacular school. 

Filibhit District. — North-eastern District of the Bareilly Division, 
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' United Provinces, lying between 28° 6 ' and 28® 53' N. and 79® 37' and 
80” 27' E., willi an area oT 1,350 square miles. On the north it is 
. bounded by Naini Tal j on the north-east and east by the State of 
Nepal and Kheri District j on the south by Kherl and Shihjahanpur ; 
and on the west by liareilly. Though separated only by a short 
distance from the outer ranges of the Himalayas, Pilibhit consists 
entirely of a level plain, containing depressions but . 

no hills, and intersected by several streams. The aspMts. 
largest river is the Sarda, which, after a long course 
through the Himalayas and across the boulder-strewn tract known 
as the Bhabar, becomes an ordinary river of the plains at the north- 
cast corner of the District. It then flows south-east, sometimes 
dividing Pilibhit from Nepal, and often ginng off smaller cliannels. 
A few miles south-west of the Sarda is .an affluent called the Chauka, 
which flows in what was probably an old bed of the main river. 
In the centre of the District a long swamp, called the Mala, lies 
north and south, dividing it into two distinct portions. The eastern 
iaJisil of Pflranpur contains a large area of forest land, and is remark- 
able for its unhealthy climate, the poverty of its inhabitant!;, and 
the instability of cultivation. The river GumtT rises in the centre 
of this tract, but has a badly-defined bed, consisting of a scries of 
swamps. West of the MSUi conditions are better, and the country 
gradually assumes the prosperous appearance of the plains of Rohil- 
khand. The Khanaut, Katna, and Deoha arc the principal rivers 
in this tract. 

The District consists almost entirely of alluvium, though the bed 
of the Sarda contains gravel and small boulders. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarity. In the north 
and east a large forest area is found, consisting chiefly of sal, 
which gives place to the ordinary trees of the plains in the south 
and west. 

In the wilder parts of PQranpur tigers and leopards are numerous, 
but elsewhere scarce. Wild hog and deer of various kinds are found 
in many parts, and do much damage to the crops. The jackal and 
wolf are also common. Black and grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, 
jungle-fowl, peafowl, geese, ducks, and snipe are the commonest 
game-birds. The mahseer is found in the Sarda, and fish are com- 
mon everywhere. 

Fever is endemic throughout the District, and is especially viru- 
lent in the swamps near the forests in PQranpur. E.\cept for fever, 
Pilibhit is fairly healthy, and its proximity to the hills causes a 
more even temperature and cool climate than in the Districts farther 
south. 

The same cause ensures a copious rainfall, the annual amount 
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averaging more than 49 inches. The two northern taksils receive 
52 inches and Bisalpur in the south about 44. Damage is occasionally 
caused both by excess and by deficiency of rain. 

At the end of the tenth century a line of princes of the Chhinda 
family ruled in the north of the District; nothing is known of them 
Histo recorded in an inscription found 

’ ‘ near Dewal, and the fact that they made a canal. 

Local history commences with the rise of the Rohilla power in the 
eighteenth century, when Pillbhit fell into the hands of Hafiz Kahmat 
Khan, the great leader of the Rohillas after the death of All Muham- 
mad. He resided for a time at Fillbhlt, which is indebted to him for 
its mosque and walls, some of its markets, and all that distinguished 
it before the advent of British rule. Rahmat Khan was killed in the 
battle near Katra in 1774, fought betrveen the Rohillas and the 
Nawrlb of Oudh, who was aided by a British force lent by Warren 
Hastings. Pilibhit was occupied without resistance, and became part 
of the new dominions added to Oudh. In 1801, with the rest of 
Rohilkhand, it passed to the British, being ceded in lieu of the 
pa)’ment of tribute. 

At the time of the hlutiny, in 1857, part of the present District 
was included in a subdivision of Bareilly. News of the rising of the 
troops at Bareilly reached Filibhit on June i, and tumults at once 
broke out among the population. The Joint-Magistrate was forced 
to retire to Naini Tal; and while the surrounding villages remained 
a prey to the rapacity and extortions of rival samindars, the city 
nominally submitted to the authority of Khan Bahadur Kbw, the 
rebel Nawab of Bareilly, a grandson of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. Order 
was restored in 1858, and has since then only been seriously disturbed 
in 1871, when a riot, which was not suppressed without bloodshed, 
occurred between Hindus and Muhammadans on the occasion of 
a Hindu festival. 

Besides the ruins near Dewal several extensive mounds are situated 
in various parts of the District, which have not been explored. Local 
tradition connects them with the mythical Raja Vena. 

There are five towns and 1,056 ullages. Population has fiuctuated 
considerably, owing to the unhealthy nature of a great part of the 
. District, and tlie facility Avith which its inhabitants 
° * migrate. The numbers at the four enumerations 

were as follows; (1872) 492,098,(1881) 451,601, (1891) 485,108, and 
(1901) 470,339. The famine of 1877—8 and the fever epidemic of 
1879 had serious effects on population. There are three tdhslk — BIsal- 
PUR, PlLiBHiT, and Puranpur — each named from its head-quarters. 
The principal toAvns are the municipalities of PiLiuHlx and Bisalpur. 
The folloAving table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
I'ariation in 
population be- 
tiveen tSgi 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

VilJagea 

Bisalpur . 

363 

2 

424 

19^1333 

S4I 

+ 2.9 

4,260 

Plllbhlt . 

474 

3 

390 

184,92 a 

390 

_ 7.1 

S,o66 

Puranpur . 

313 

••• 

242 

89,084 

>74 

- 6.4 

1,447 

District total 

L350 

5 ' 

1,056 

470,339 

34S 

- 3-0 

ro,773 


Hindus form 82 per cent, of the total and Musalmans more than 
17 per cent. The density is below the Provincial average, owing to the 
large area of forest and waste in Puranpur. Almost the entire popula- 
tion speak Western Hindi, Kanaujia being the prevailing dialect. 

Among Hindus the most numerous castes arc : Kisans (cultivators), 
54,000 ; KurmTs (agriculturists), 47,000 ; Lodhas (cultivators), 35,000 ; 
Chamars (leather-workers and labourers), 31,000 ; Brahmans, 25,000 5 
and Muraos (market-gardeners), 25,000. The chief Muhammadan 
tribes and castes are; Julahas (weavers), 15,000; Pathans, 13,000; 
Shaikhs, 12,000; Behnas (cotton-carders), 6,000; Banjaras (grain- 
carriers and agriculturists), 5,000 ; and Rains (cultivators), 5,000. The 
Kisans and Lodhas are found chiefly in the Bareilly and Agra Divisions, 
the Kurmis in the centre of the Province, and the Banjaras in the sub- 
montane tracts. About 69 per cent, of the population are supported by 
agriculture— a high proportion; 6 per cent, by general labour, and 
2 per cent- by weaving. 

Out of 1,283 native Christians in 1901, 1,138 were Methodists. The 
American Methodist Mission has worked in this District since i8Gr. 

In the north-western tahsil of Plllbhlt, with its clay soil and heavy 
rainfall, rice forms the most important crop; wheat and gram arc 
also grown, and the cultivation of sugar-cane has . . 
extended considerably. Puranpur produces rice and 
wheat, but barley and oilseeds are grown to a larger extent than in 
Plllbhlt, as the soil is lighter. In the south of the District rice is 
also an important crop, but sugar-cane is more valuable, and wheat 
and gram cover a larger area than in the north-west. Tlie standard 
of cultivation varies considerably. In the south and west it will bear 
comparison with the best of the Rohilkhand Districts ; but in the 
north-east and east, where the energies of the cultivator are devoted 
to protecting his crops from the depredations of wild beasts, tillage is 
slovenly and irrigation rare. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found; but the 
District is remarkable for the extent to which zavilndari mahah have 
remained undivided, especially in the two northern lahslh. Out of 
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1,493 mahak in these, only 30 are fiaitldari, while in the Bisalpur tahstl 
617 mahak sxQ pattidari and 371 zamindari. The main agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are given below, in square miles*. — 


TahsV. 

Totai. 

Cultivated. 

Irri;rated. 

Cultiv.'ible 

-waste. 

Bfsalpnr 

363 

241 

84 

66 

Pilibhit. 

474 

240 

37 

59 

F&Rinpar 

sn 

rja 

18 

250 

Total 

>.350 

659 

».39 

as.’i 


Rice covered 186 square miles, or 28 per cent, of the net cultivated 
area, and wheat 194 square miles, or 29 per cent.; gram, barley, and 
bdjra are the next most important food-crops. Sugar-cane was grown 
on 58, and oilseeds on 23 square miles. Hemp {sdn), though it 
covered only ii square miles, is increasing in importance. 

There has been no permanent increase in cultivation during recent 
years, and fluctuations are considerable, owing to climatic reasons. A 
rise is, however, noticeable in the area sown with the more valuable 
crops, rice and sugar-cane. Wheat sown alone has been replaced by 
barley or by mixed crops, and there has been an increase in the area 
double cropped. Except in adverse seasons, loans from Government 
are rarely taken. No advances were made from 1890 to 1S94; and 
though Rs. 97,000 was lent during the next ten years, Rs. 53,000 of 
this amount was advanced in 1896-7. 

The District contains large stretches of grazing ground, especially 
in the Puranpur iahsiil, and a special breed of cattle is found here, 
called pamvarx the bullocks are of average size, quick movers, and 
fiery tempered. Some Hansi bulls were once imported, but were not 
a success. Very few ponies or horses are kept, and the sheep and 
goats are generally inferior. 

There is great divergence between the different' tahslk in the 
methods of irrigation, and the need and facilities for supplying water. 
In 1803-4 wells supplied 64 square miles, lakes and s^^•amps 37, 
rivers 19, and Government canals 19 square miles. The canals, which 
are situated entirely in the western part of the Pilibhit iahul, consist of 
two systems, drawn from the Bahgul and Kailas, both of which are small 
streams. In ordinary years irrigation is not necessary, arid small tem- 
porary wells can be made wherever required, except in the sandy tracts 
of Pflranpur. In the Bisalpur tahul the supply from wells is regularly 
supplemented by a defective and w’asteful private arrangement of dams 
on the small streams which traverse that area, especially on the Mala 
swamp. The minor rivers are similarly used in the Pilibhit and 
Puranpur iaftslk in seasons of drought, Water is generally raised 
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in earthen pots suspended from a lever {dheukli), as the spring-level 
is high. 

The ‘reserved’ forests of Pilibhit District cover 149 square miles, 
and are included, with some forest lying in NainI T §1 District, in the 
Pilibhit Forest division. They lie on both sides of the Mala swamp 
and south-west of the Chauka, forming an area shaped like a horse- 
shoe. The forests are the poorest in the Province, and are chiefly 
valuable for the grazing they afford, and the products used by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Sal {Sharen robiistd) and haldu 
{Adim cordifoKd) are the most valuable trees ; but many years must 
elapse before timber of value is produced. About 64 miles are occupied 
by similar forests belonging to private persons in the POranpur tahsllf 
and 44 miles in the south of Bisalpur are covered with jungle, chiefly 
dlidk {Butea frondosa). 

Sugar-reflning is the most important industry. Boat-building and 
wood-carving were formerly carried on largely ; but 
the carpenters have now turned their attention to communications, 
cart-making. There is a small manufacture of 
hempen bags and metal vessels, and cotton-weaving is carried on, 
but chiefly for local supply. Catechu is prepared in the north of 
the District. 

The staple exports are wheat, sugar, and rice. In the last few years 
an export trade in raw-hemp has sprung up. The finer varieties 
of rice grown in the rich lowlands of Nepal are exported through this 
District, and there is also a considerable trade in hill produce, such as 
borax, pepper, and ginger. Neoria, Bisalpur, and Pfiranpur are the 
principal trade centres, outside Pilibhit town. 

The Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly metre-gauge railway passes across the 
centre of the District, and a branch is contemplated from Pilibhit town 
to Tanakpur, the mart at the foot of the Kumaun hills. The District 
is very badly provided with roads, and the northern and eastern parts 
are almost impassable, except by elephants, during the rainy season. 
There are 13 miles of metalled roads from Pilibhit towards Bareilly, 
and 299 miles of unmctalled roads. The absence of katikar or nodular 
limestone is the chief cause of the want of better roads. Avenues of 
trees are maintained along 84 miles. 

The natural moisture of the soil is generally sufficient to protect the 
District from the extremity of famine, and excessive rain is more to 
be feared than drought. In the sandy tracts in the 
cast and south, however, where wells cannot be made, 
drought affects the people. Large remissions of revenue were made in 
1825-6, and the famine of 1837-8 was felt. Details of later famines 
are not available till that of 1868-9, when Rs. 43,000 was spent on 
relief, and large advances were made for seed and bullocks. The 
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famine of 1877-8 caused some distress and the revenue demand was 
reduced. In 1896-7 scarcity was again felt, but liberal advances were 
made and tbe District recovered rapidly. 

The Collector is ordinarily assisted by two Deputy-Collectors re- 
... cruited in India, and a talisildar resides at the head- 
tnis a ion. iahsiL An officer of the Forest 

department is stationed at Pilibhit, while the canals are part of the 
Kohilkhand Canals under an officer at Bareilly. 

Pilibhit is included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Bareilly, 
and there is one District Munsif. Crime is usually light. 

At annexation, in 1801, Pilibhit u*as included in the large District of 
Bareilly.’ From 1833 to 1842 part of the area now forming Pilibhit was 
included with other ialisih in a District called North Bareilly. A sub- 
division was then created, consisting of Pilibhit, Puranpur, and other 
territorj', which became a separate District in 1879. In r88o the 
Baheri iahsll was restored to Bareilly, and the Bisalpur tahsil added 
to Pilibhit. The early settlements were thus made as part of Bareillv 
District, to which reference may be made for the methods followed. 
The demand fixed at the first regular settlement, under Regulation IX 
of 1833, on the present area was 5-9 lakhs. At tbe next settlement, 
between 1S65 and 1872, the Bisalpur taMl was treated as part of 
Bareilly District, and the Pilibhit and PQranpur iahstls were settled 
separately. The total revenue was raised to 7-2 lakhs ; but a succession 
of bad years caused reductions to be made, and part of the District 
has since been under a system of short settlements. The Bisalpur 
talisil was again settled in 1902 together with Bareilly District, the 
revenue being raised from 3‘i to 3-3 lakhs; but the revision of settle- 
ment in the other two tafesils has been postponed for ten years. In 
1902-3 the incidence of revenue was R. r per acre, varying from 
5 annas in Puranpur to Rs. 1-5 in Pilibhit. 

The total collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



iSSO'i. 

1890-1. 

lOOD-l. 

1903-4. 

Load rcven&e . 

7,iS 

1,01 

•?.*9 

7 .JI 

Total revenue , 

9.*4 

9,8r 

> 0 . 5 * 

>0,74 


There are two municipalities, PIlIbhIt and Bisalpur, and three 
toams are administered under Act XX of 1S56. Beyond the limits of 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which had an 
income of Rs. 72,000 in 1903-4, chiefly derived from rates. The 
expenditure was Rs. 79,000, including Rs. 40,000 on roads and 
buildings. 

•-.The District Superintendent of police has a force of 3 inspectors. 
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55 subordinate officers, and ’221 men, distributed in 9 police stations. 
There are also 109 municipal and town police, and 1,066 ^village and 
road police. Up to 1902 convicts M’crft sent to the Bareilly District 
jail ; but a jail has now been built, which contained a daily average of 
48 prisoners in 1903. 

Pilibhit occupies a medium place as regards the litcmcy of Us popu- 
lation, of whom 2-3 per cent. (4 males and 0*2 females} could read and 
vTite in 1901. The number of public schools rose from 62 with 2,124 
pupils in 1880-1 to 77 with 3,066 pupils in 1900-1. In i 9 ® 3"'4 there 
were 107 public schools with 4i^^9 pnpils, of Avhom 238 were girl.s, 
besides 45 private schools with 667 pupils, including 46 girls. J hrcc 
of the schools were managed by Government, and 87 by the District 
and municipal boards. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was Rs. 27,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

T'here are 5 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
66 in-patients. About 52,000 cases were treated in 1903, of whom 
777 were in-patients, and 1,100 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 10,000, chiefly from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 21,000 persons were vaccinated, giving the high pro- 
portion of 45 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is compulsory 
only in the municipalities. • 

\Se 1 lkmcnt Refori of Pilihhlt (1873) ; Bareiily Dhirict Gazdker 
(1879, under revision) j Assessment Report^ Tahsll JiUatpur (1902).] 

Pilibhit Tahsil. — North-western tahsV of Pilibhit District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Pilibhit and Jahanabad, and 
lying between 28° 29' and 28° 53' N. and 79“ 37' and 80® 3' E., with 
an areii of 474 square miles. Population fell from 199,039 in 1891 to 
184,922 in 1901. There are 390 villages and three towns, including 
PiniuniT (population, 33,490), the District and ia/isll hcad-qu.arters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,03,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 50,000. The density of population, 390 xicrsons per square 
mile, is considerably above the District average. The Deoha and 
Katna and many smaller streams traverse the tafisV^ and in the west 
two canals from the Bahgul and Kailas irrigate a small area. A long 
swamp, called the Mala, forms the eastern boundary, fringed by a sal 
forest. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 240 square miles, 
of which 37 were irrigated. In dry years temporary wells can be made 
readily, and the rivers are also used. 

Pilibhit Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil of the 
same name, United Provinces, situated in 28® 38' N. and 79° 48' E., 
on tile Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly Railway. Population (1901), 33,490. 
The name is derived from Periy.% the title of a Banjara clan, and hhlt, 
a ‘ wall ’ or ‘ mound.’ It lias no histor>> till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when it Became the residence of Hafiz Rahinal Kh.nn. the 
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Rohillti leader. In 1 763 he surrounded it with a mud wall, and six 
years later Avitli a brick wall. I'or a time I’ilibhit was allied Hafiz5bad, 
after the title of the grait soldier. 'J’he town never rose to the 
importance of Bareilly; and after the defeat and death of HSfiz 
Knhmat Khan in 1774 It declined under the rule of Oudh, mid under 
the British, to whom it iius ceded in tSoi. At the time of the Mutiny 
in 1 85 7, Pilibhit, though it had been the capital of a District from 
1833 to 1842, was the haid-quarters of a subdivision. The Joint- 
Magistrate was comijellcd to retire to Naini Tal, and the town was the 
scene of constant disturbances, though nominally subject to the rebel 
governor of Bareilly. 

PllIbhTl is almost surrounded by water. It lies between the Dcoha 
and Kakra, which were formerly connected by ditches still forming 
drainage channels, though not constantly filled. A line musciuc built 
by HHiia Rahnmt KImn, in imitation of the Jama Masjid at Delhi, 
is the chief ornament of the town. The public buildings include 
the District courts, male and female dispensaries, a clock-tower, 
a Sanskrit school, and a I'urkish bath. The houses arc largely built 
of brick, and there arc several good market-places lined with shops. 
Besides the ordinary District staff, a Forest officer resides at Pilibhit, 
and there is a branch of the American Methodist Mission. The 
municipality was constituted in 1865. During the ten years ending 
1901 the income and expenditure avcnigcd Rs. 46,000 and Rs. 45,000 
respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 76,000, including octroi 
(Rs, 35, 000) and rents (Rs. 22,000); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 7T,ooo. A revised drainage scheme has lately been carried out. 
The trade of the toivn is largely concerned with the agricultural 
produce of the District, wheat, rice, sugar, and ww-hemp forming 
the chief exports. In addition, Pilibhit is an important d6p6t for the 
produce of Nepal and the Himalayas. Oirts and bedsteads arc 
largely made and exported. The municipality maintains eight schools 
and aids four others, attended by 724 pupils. 

Pilkhana. — Town in the Sikandra Rao tahiU of Aligtarh District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 51' N. and 78° 17' E., 11 miles 
south-east of Aligarh town. Pojmlation (1901), 5,109. The toiim is 
old, and gave its name to a faluha farmed to Daya Ram of H.ithras at 
the beginning of British rule. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,200. There is a primary school 
with 60 pupils. 

Filkhua. — Town in the Ghariabad iahsil of Meerut District, United 
Provinces, situated in 28“ 43' N. and 77“ 40' E., 19 miles south of 
^Iccrut city on the Oudh and Robiikhand Railway, and on the metalled 
road from Delhi to Monadabad. Population (1901), 5,859. The town 
is badly drained and surrounded by stagnant poofs, though a small 
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drainage cul has been made. It contains brarfches of the Church 
Missionary Society and the American Methodist Missions. From 
1872 to 1904 it was administered as a municipality, with an income 
and expenditure averaging about Rs. 3,000, but it has now been 
declared a ‘notified area.’ The chief manufacture is country cloth, 
which is especially noted for a peculiar pattern made by dyeing. There 
is also a considerable trade in leather and shoemaking, and the pro- 
ducts are exported as far as Calcutta and Bombay. In 1904 there was 
an aided primary school with 35 pupils. 

Fimpalner. — T&luha of West Khandesh District, Bombay, lying 
partly above and partly below the Western Ghats, between 20° 50^ 

21® 16' N. and 73® 51' and 74° 33' E., with an area of 933 square miles. 
There are 151 rillagcs, but no town. The head-quarters arc at Sakri. 
The population in 1901 was compared with 59,278 in 1891. 

The density, 61 persons per square mile, is about two-fifths of the 
average for the District. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
1*3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. The plains arc intersected by 
abrupt mountain ranges, of which the range of the Selbari hills is 
the most considerable. The tract below the Western Ghats is com- 
posed of steep hill ranges, clothed with forest and inhabited by Bhlls. 
The climate is unhealthy, especially to Europeans and natives of the 
Deccan. There is a fair water-supply, the rivers being utilized for 
irrigation by means of masonry dams. The annual rainfall averages 
2X inches. 

Fimpladevi. — Petty State in the Dan(;.s, Bombay. 

Fimprl.— Petty State in the Dangs, Bombay. 

Finahat. — Former name of a iatisll in Agra J)istrict, United Pro- 
vinces. See B/vif. 

Finakini, Northern and Southern. — Two rivers of Southern 
India. See Penner and Ponnaiyar. 

Findari.— Glacier in the District and iahnl of AlmorS, United 
Provinces, situated between 30° 16' and 30® 17' N. and 80® and 
80® 3' E. The glacier is fed by the snow from the lofty peak of 
Nanda Kot and other mountains lying north of it, and is the source 
of the Pindar river, a tributary of the Alaknanda, which flows into 
the Ganges. 

Find Dftdan Khan Tahsil.— Southern subdivision and tahstl 
of Jhelum District, Punjab, lying between 32® 27' and 32“ 50' N. and 
72® 32' and 73® 29' E., with an area of 875 square miles. It is bounded 
on the south-east by the Jhelum river, and is traversed in its northern 
portion by the Salt Range. The hills consist of two roughly parallel 
ranges about 6 miles apart, with a strip of richly cultivated and fairly 
level uplands between. The southern slopes of the hills are sleep 
and barren. The rest of the tahslt consists of a belt of alluvial plain. 
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a portion of which is? much affected by saline deposits. The population 
in 1901 was 170,130, compared with 173,071 in 1891. It contains the 
town of PiND Dadan Kiiajj (population, 13,770), the head-quarters; 
and 207 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 2*8 lakhs. Katas and AIalot are places of considerable archaeo- 
logical interest, the village of Jalai-pur possesses historical importance, 
and the IVIavo jVIi.nk at Khewni is one of the chief sources of the 
supply of salt in India. 

Find Dadan Khan Town. — He:id-quarlers of the subdivision 
and tcihsll of the same name in Jhelum District, Punjab, situated in 
32® 36' N. and 73“ 4' E., on the right bank of the Jhelum river, and on 
the Sind-Sagar branch of the North-Western Railway. Population 
(1901), 13,770. It was formerly the depot to which salt was brought 
from the Mayo Mine, and from which it was carried across the river 
to the railway; but the bridging of the Jhelum at Haranpur, and 
the c.vtensiun of the railway to Khewra, have ruined this trade. Brass 
vessels arc made in the town, which also has a considerable weaving 
industry, while its embroidered luusis are often sold at high prices. 
Boat-building is largely carried on, and river boats of Pind Diidan 
Khan make arc in request throughout the whole course of the Jhelum. 
Unglazed pottery of a deep red colour, ornamented with black patterns 
and remarkably strong and good in quality, is a speciality of the town, 
as also are stout leathern riding-whips made after English patterns. 
The municipality was created in 1867. During the ten years ending 
1902-3 the receipts averaged Rs. 28,700, and the expenditure 
Rs. 28,100. In J 903-4 the income was Rs. 22,300, chiefly from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 27,000. The town has a high 
school, maintained by the municipality. There is also a Government 
dispensary. 

Find! Bhattian.— Village in the Hafizabiid iahstl of Gujranwala 
District, Punjab, situated in 31° 54' N. and 73“ 19' E. It is a strong- 
hold of the Bhatti Rajputs, from whom it takes its name, having been 
founded by them in the time of Akbar. The Bhatti chiefs were 
expelled by Ranjit Singh, but were reinstated liy the British Govern- 
ment, to whom they had rendered considerable assistance in the 
Sikh Wars. They also did good seirice in the Mutiny. The town has 
some trade in g/iJ, thread, grain, and K.ibul fruits, and good saddles 
.are made. It contains a wealthy community of Arora merchants, and 
formerly had a municipal committee which was abolished in 1890. 
It has prospered greatly since the construction of the Chenab Canal, 
the population having risen from 3,674 in 1891 to 6,145 in 1901 ; and 
it is now administered as a ‘notified area.' 

PIndl Gheb Subdivision. — Subdivision of Attock District, Punjab, 
consisting of the Pindi Gheb and Talagang tafisUs. 
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Pindi Gheb Tahsil.— 7 Jr 7 «// of Attock District, Punjab, 13'ing 
bcuvebn 33* o' and 33® 47' N. and 71“ 42' and 72'' 40' E., with an area 
of 1,499 square miles. The Indus bounds it on the north-west. Its 
highest point lies in the Kala-Chitxa range. The Ar/m/ is mainly 
a bleak, dr)', undulating and often stony tract, broken by ravines, and 
sloping from east to west : a country of rough scenery, sparse popula- 
tion, and scanty rainfall. tVest along the Indus are tlie ravines and 
pebble ridges which surround Makhad. Only near Pindi Gheb to>vn 
does the broad bed of the Sil river show a bright oasis of cultivation 
among the dreaiy uplands which compose the rest of the /«/«?/, The 
population in 1901 was 106,437, compared with 99,350 in 1891, It 
contains the town of Pindi Gheb (population, 8,452), the head-quarters; 
and 134 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
1-9 lakhs. 


Pindi Gheb Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and /a/isl/ 
of the same name in Attock District, Punjab, situated in 33® 14' N. 
jtnd 72® 16' E., 21 miles from Jand station on the North-Western 
Kailway. Population (1901), 8,452. Formerly known as Pindi 
Mahka-vShahryar or Malika-i-Auliya, or ‘queen of the saints,’ it 
derives its modem name from the Gheba tribe of Jats, and is now the 
ancestral home of the Jodhra Maliks, who founded it in the thirteenth 
SIS;., created in 1873. The income and 

In ‘ averaged Rs. 4.400. 

pvnpn/i-f ^ ^ '"come was Rs. 5,200, chiefly from octroi ; and the 
. penduure was Rs. 5,800. A vernacular middle school is maintained 
by the mumepahty, and a dispensary by Government. 

Kizamat.-A msamf or administrative district of the 
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Pinjaur Village. — Head-quarters of the Pinjaur nizamat and iahsJ^ 
Patiala State, Punjab, situated in 30" 48' N. and 76“ 59' E., 3 miles 
from Kalka on the Simla road, at the confluence of the Koshallia and 
Jhajhra, two tributaries of the Ghaggar. Population (1901), 812. The 
name is a corruption of Panchapura, and the place is of considerable 
antiquity, being mentioned by Abu Rihan in 1030. In 1254 it 
formed part of the territory of Sirmur, which ivas ravaged by Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmfld, king of Delhi. It was the fief of Fidai Khan, foster- 
brother of Aurangzeb, and the Rajs of Sirmur recovered it in 1675 
from the son of its former holder, a Hindu. Fidai Khan laid out 
the beautiful gardens, which still remain. Wrested from the Muham- 
madans by a Hindu official who made himself master of Mani Majni, 
it was taken by Patiala in r769 after a desperate siege, in which the 
attacking force, though reinforced from HindQr, Kahlur, and Sirmur, 
suffered severely. There are extensive Hindu remains and fragments 
of an ancient Sanskrit inscription in the village. Bourquin, Sindhia’s 
(artisan leader, dismantled the fort about 1793. The village has 
a dispensary and a police station, and is famous for its sacred tank, 
Dharamandal or Dharachettra. 

Pinlebu. — South-western township of Katba District, Upper Burma, 
lying between 23° 40' and 24" 22' N. and 95® 6' and 95® 48' E., on 
either side of the Mu stream, with an area of 1,367 square miles. It 
was, together with the rest of the State of Wuntho, annexed in 1891. 
The population in rgor was 29,32 1, distributed in 362 villages. The 
head-quarters are at Pinlebu (population, 617), on the Mu, in the 
centre of the township. The surveyed area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 35 square miles, and the land revenue and ihaihatmda 
amounted to Rs. 75,700. 

Pipar. — Town in the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 
26® 23' N. and 73® 33' E., on the left bank of the Jojri river (a tributary 
of the Luni), about 32 miles east of Jodhpur city, and 7 miles south- 
east of Pipar Road station on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Popu- 
lation {1901), 6,785. The town is of some commercial importance, 
and is noted for its dyed cloths. Tradition assigns the foundation of 
Pipar either to a king of the Paramara Rajputs prior to the Christian 
era, or to a Paliwal BrShman named Pipa. 

Piplia. — 'Hiakurcii in the Malwa Agencv, Central India. 

Piplianagar. — Thakurat in the Bhopal Agency, Central India. 

Piploda. — One of the mediatized chiefships of the Central India 
Agency, in the Malwa Political Charge. It has an area of about 
60 square miles. 

The ancestors of the present chief were Doria Rajputs, who migrated 
from Kathiawar, one Kaluji seizing the fort of Sabalgarh, 7 miles from 
the present to™ of Piploda, in 1285. In 1547 Shardul Singh, si.vth 
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in descent from Kaluji, greatly extended his possessions and founded 
the town of Piploda. The estate was reduced to its present dimensions 
by the inroads of the Marathas, the Thakur.becoming subject to Amir 
Khan. When independence was guaranteed to Jaora in i8i8 by the 
twelfth article of the Treaty of Mandasor, the question of the status of 
Piploda arose. Through the mediation of Sir John 'Malcolm, the 
Nawab of Jaora agreed in i82'i to allow the Thakur to hold his lands 
on paying Rs. 28,000 a year as tribute, and surrendering half the 
sSyar dues of the holding. In 1844 ^ fresh agreement was made, 
ivithout the cognizance of the Government of India, in which the 
Thakur’s position was more carefully defined. During the Mutiny 
Thakur Shiv Singh furnished cavalry and men to the British authorities 
at Mandasor. The present chief, Thakur Kesri Singh, succeeded in 
1S87, having been educated at the Daly College at Indore. 

The estate has a population (1901) of ii, 44 i> of whom Hindus 
form 84 per cent. There arc 28 villages in the ihakurat, the 
revenue of five of which is assigned to Panth-Piploda {see Mauva 
Agency). About 72 per cent, of the population speak the Malwl 
dialect, and 90 per cent, are agriculturists, the principal caste supported 
by it being the Kunbl. 

The land is for the most part highly fertile, being chiefly black 
cotton, producing excellent crops of all the ordinary grains and of 
poppy. Of the total area, 33 square miles, or 55 per cent., are 
under cultivation, 3 square miles of this being irrigable. About 
30 square miles produce cereals, 3 poppy, and one cotton. There 
are two metalled roads in the estate, one leading to Rankoda, the 
other to Puniakherl. 

The Thakur administers the estate with the assistance of a kamdar, 
and has limited judicial powers, all heinous cases being referred to the 
Political Agent. The total revenue is Rs. 95,000, of which Rs. 90,000 
is derived from the land. The Thakur receives small yearly tankas 
(cash payments) from the States of Dewas (Rs. 253) and Jaora 
(Rs. 1,000). Revenue from irrigated land is collected in cash, front 
unirrigated in kind. The incidence of the revenue demand is 
3-3 per acre of cultivated area. 

Piploda, the capital of the estate, is situated in 23° 36' N. and 
74 ° 57 ' E., II miles from Jaora, with which it is connected by 
a metalled road. Its population in 1901 was 3,282. A rfcA-bungalow, 
a British post office, a hospital, a jail, and a school are situated in the 
town. Seven miles away stands the old fort of Sabalgarh, the first 
capital of the holding. 

Firam {Periui ). — Island in Ahniadabad District, Bombay, situated 
in 21 36 N. and 72® 2t' E., in the Gulf of Cambay, 4| miles 
south of Gogha, and 2^ from the nearest part of the Kathiawar shore. 



Pir«m is a reef of rock covered in part l)y brown sand, its dimensions 
nl Itigh water being one mile by about half a mile. It is included in 
(he estate of the Gogha Aasfia/is, to whom it was assigned by one of 
the Delhi emperors. Kxcept on the south, it is surrounded by rocky 
reefs rising to the surface from a depth of from 6o to 70 feet. Past 
the island the tide runs with extreme force. To avoid the chopping 
sea and sunken reefs, boats crossing from Gogha to Piram stand out 
as if making for Dehej Bara at the mouth of the Narbada. In the 
east of the island millet is grown and the low sand-hills arc covered by 
asclepias. Beyond these arc some aim trees {Mclia jhadirachla) and 
a fringe of mangrove bushes. The island is uninhabited in the rains, 
but contains a few families of husbandmen and fishermen in the fair 
sc;tson. On the ruins of an old bastion there is a dioptric light of 
the fourth order, visible for 17 miles. 

Piram is the Baioncs Island of the Perif/us. Till the fourteenth 
Century it would seem to have remained in the hands of Bariya Kolls. 
Then under their leader Mokharjf, the Gohel Rajputs, who about 
a century and a half earlier had retired from Marwar to Gujarat, 
passed south from R.anpur near Dhandhiika and took Gogha and 
Piram. Strengthening himself in his island fortress, Mokharji became 
a grcitt pirate chief ; but his power wa.s short lived. About the year 
1300 complaints of his piracies were laid before Muhammad bin 
Tiighlak, who was then in Gujarat quelling a revolt. Advancing in 
person he attacked Piram, slew Mokhaijl, and look his fort. The 
island was then deserted, and an attempt to colonize and fortify it 
failed. The Hindu seamen of the Gulf of Cambay still cherish 
Mokharjt’s memory, seldom passing Piram without making him an 
oflering. Of his stronghold there remains, skirting the shore, a ruined 
wall, with, below high-tide level, a gateway ornamented by two rock- 
cut elephants 10 feet long .and 8 or 9 feel high. No further attempt 
would seem to have been made to fortify Piram, till, on the decay of 
Mughal power, .about the middle of the eighteenth centur}’, the 
ambitious Surat merchant Mulla Muhammad All built a fort on the 
island and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving up Piram, 
built a fort at Athva on the Tapli, a few miles below Surat. The lines 
of the Mulla’s fortress, from whose ruins the lighthouse tower was 
built, may be seen near the centre of the island stretching across its 
entire breadth. Besides traces of fortifications there are remains of 
temples, one of them with a rudely cut sitting figure of Buddha. The 
local stor}' that Mokharjf built a mole from the mainland to Piram 
has, perhaps, no better foundation than the half-sunk wall and gate- 
way and the reefs that, at low w,itcr, stand out like a giant’s causeway. 

Its large store of fossils gives a speci.il interest to Piram. Besides 
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masses of petrified wood, large quantities of animal remains u'ere found 
in 1836. , Almost all were embedded in the rock in the south-east 
corner of the island, where the sea washes bare the lower conglomerate. 
The remains are the same as those of Upper Sind and of the Siwalik 
Hills. Besides two titanic ruminants, apparently with no living types, 
named the Braraatherium and the Su'alheriiim, there are species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, antelope, several forms 
of crocodile, fresh-water tortoises, and fishes of gigantic size. 

PlrSwa District. — One of the Central India parganas of the State 
of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes included in the, charge 
of tlie Political Agent, ^[ahva. It has an area of 24S square miles, 
and lies between 24° Y and 24" 24' N. and 75“ 51' and 76“ n' E., 
being bounded on the north by Indore, on the west by Indore and 
Jhalawar, and on the south and east by Gwalior. A group of Indore 
rillages almost divides the northern from the southern half. The 
country is undulating in character, the uplands being cbiefly reserved 
for grass, while the rich black soil in the valleys yields fine crops. 
The population in 1901 was 25,286, compared with 40,806 in iBor. 
There are 126 villages and one town, the head-quarters of the district. 
The principal castes are Sondhfas, Mings, Pangis, and Chamars 
fonning respectively about 20, 14, ft and 8 per cent, of the tolal! 
Nothing IS known of the history of the district prior to the time 
?-/ Kotn-.Pirawa sar^iSr of the 
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Mysore, situated in ra® 20' N. and 76° 6' E., 13 miles from Hunsur. 
Population *(1901), 3,872. Its original name was Singapattana, but 
the king who built the fort of stone and extended the place in the 
sixteenth century named it after himself. It was in the possession 
of the Changalva kings of Nanjarajpatna (in Cooig) till 1644, when 
it was taken by Mysore. Tlie Coorg Raja was confined here in the 
time of Tipu Sultan, but the fort was dismantled by the British on 
their advance against Scringapatam in 1791. The town is inhabited 
chiefly by traders, who export cotton, tobacco, and other commodities 
to Coorg, Cannanore, &c. A pack of liounds is maintained in the 
neighbourhood, which is regularly hunted by planters from Coorg and 
others. The municipality date.s from 1898. The receipts and expen- 
diture during the three years ending 1901 averaged Rs. r,ioo and 
Rs. 900. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 2,100 and Rs. 1,700. 

Pir Mangho. — Hot springs in Karfichi District, Sind, Bombay, 
Sfc Maoar T«\t.i\o. 

Firmed. — Hill station on the Firmed range of hills, forming the 
southern portion of the Cardamom Hills, Travancore State, Madras, 
situated in 9“ 33' N. and 76“ 59' E. Population (1901), 9,93a. Its 
general elevation is from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. Around it are thirty 
tea estates owned by Europeans, containing about 8,000 acres under 
crop. Roads connect the station w’ith Changanuchcri, Kottayam, 
Trivandrum, and other important places on the west, and with Madura 
District on the cast.' It is the head-quarters of the first-class magis- 
trate and Assistant to the Superintendent and District Magistrate of 
the Cardamom Hills, and contains postal and telegraph offices. Firmed 
is supposed to be an abridgement of Pir'medn ('Pir’.s hill’), and to 
have been so called because a Mus.ilman saint named Pir Muhammad 
once lived here in seclusion. 

Firojpur Subdivision. — ^IVestern subdivision of Backergunge Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and .Assam, lying between 22® i' and 22® 54' N. 
and 89® 52' and 90° 14' E,, with an area of 692 square miles. Tlie 
population in 1901 was 553,494, compared with 519,603 in 1S91. 
It contains one town, Firojpur (population, 14,119), the head-quarters, 
and 1,066 villages, and supports Soo persons per square mile, the 
density being grcatc.st in the north and centre. In the extreme north 
it is covered with great swamps like the adjoining parts of Farldpur 
District, while in the south in the Matbari iham, where the density 
is only 4S0 persons per square mile, it merges in the Sundarbaxs. 

Firojpur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 22® 35' N. and 89® 59' E., on the Baleswar river. Population 
(1901), 14,119. Firojpur was constituted a municip.ality in 1885. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,300, and 
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the expenditure Rs. 6,200. In 1903-4 the income was ]^. 9,000, 
of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from a property tax; and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 8,000. _ f -ai. 1 

Krpainti.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Bhagalpur 

District, Bengal, situated in 25“ r8' N. and 87° 25' E., on the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901),. 2,741. There is a considerable 
export of country produce. Stone is quarried in the neighbourhood. 

Pishin.— Subdivision and talml covering the centre of the Quetta- 
Pishin District, Baluchistan, lying between 30® i' and 31® 12' N. and 
66° 2i' and 67° 48' E. It consists of the southern slopes of the Toba 
hills and the basin of the Pishin Lora, the latter being a plain lying 
about 5,000 feet above sea-level. The area of the iaJisil is 2,717 
square miles; its population in 1901 was 51,753, showing an increase 
of 14,573 since 1891. Pishin, the head-quarters, which has sprung 
up since the British occupation, is 6 miles from Y 5 ru Karez rail- 
way station. The villages number 271, and the land revenue in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 80,700. Large revenue-free grants, a relic 
of Afghan rule, are held chiefly by Saiyids. The iahsU contains tivo 
irrigation works, the Shebo canal and the Khushdil Khan reservoir. 

Pishin LoraL — River in Baluchistan, having its source in the 
western slopes of the Kand mountain of the Toba-KSkar range and 
terminating in the HSmOn-i-Lora. Its total length is about 250 miles. 
The principal affluents meet near SIiadTzai in Pishin. In addition 
to the Barshor Lora or main stream, they consist of the Kakar Lora, 
the Surkhab, and the ShorarQd. Beloiv the confluence of the upper 
tributaries the bed is 200 yards wide, and lies between scarped banks 
about 20 feet high. The running stream, however, is usually not more 
than a few yards wide and quite shallow. On entering the hills west 
of ShorarQd the course becomes deep and narrow, until it debouches 
into the Shorawak plain (30° 22' N., 66° 22' E.). Here it becomes 
dissipated into several channels which find their way through Nushki, 
The area drained includes the west of the Sarawan country, Quetta- 
Pishin, and Nushki in Baluchistan, besides Shorawak in Afghanistan. 
For purposes of irrigation, water is taken off wherever it can be made 
available. The Shebo canal and the Khushdil Kh 5 n reservoir in 
Pishin are dependent on it for their supply ; and in 1903 an embank- 
' menl for irrigation was constructed in the north of the Nushki iahstl 
across the Bur channel. 

Pithapuram Estate. — A permanently settled mmlndari estate in 
Goda\'ati District, Madras, with an area of 383 square miles, of which 
the greater part lies in the zamlnddri fahstl of Pithapuram and the 
Cocanada taluk. The estate contaias 168 lowms and villages, and has 

* Lora is a Pashtu word signifying a channel carrying flood-water, its distingnished 
from »7rf, a perenni.<il stream. 
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a population (1901) of 280,317. The total demand on account of land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amountcfd to 4 lakhs. 

After the subjugation of the present Godavari District by the 
Sultan of Golconda {circa 1572), the J/arganas of Selapaka, Cocanada, 
and Prolunadu (as the country round Pithapuram was then called) 
were constituted a revenue farm. These farganas were the nucleus 
of the existing Pithapuram estate. In 1647 they were transferred, 
apparently because the holder had fallen into arrears, to Ravu 
Chandra Rayanam, a court favourite. This Rayanam was of the 
Velama caste, and from him the family still holding the estate traces 
its descent. As a special mark of favour he was allowed to- repair 
and occupy the fort at Pithapuram, which henceforward became the 
residence of the family. 

For the next few years the history of the estate was uneventful ; but, 
like its neighbours, Pithapuram took advantage of the struggle for 
power in the Deccan to withhold the peshkash, or tribute. It shared 
their fate when Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-mulk, proved victorious (1724); 
and under the stern rule of his Sarlashkar, Rustam Khan, the recal- 
citrant zamtndars were ousted and their estates brought under direct 
management. After Rustam Khan’s death his successors for -some 
time pursued the same policy, but about 1742 the estates were 
restored to the families of the former owners. 

PithSpuram took little part in the conflict between the French and 
the English. Some acts of hostility in conjunction with the neigh- 
bouring zatnindar of Peddapuram led, however, to the seizure and 
occupation of Samalkot fort by the Company’s troops in 1764. Other- 
wise the estate emerged intact from this troubled period, and in 1787 
was described as one of the most fruitful and best cultivated zamhi- 
daris under the Company. The zammdar collected the land customs, 
and also claimed the sole right of manufacturing and vending salt in 
the Rajahmundry sdrkar. The military force maintained was small 
and merely sufficed for the collection of the revenue, which was paid 
almost entirely in cash — an unusual circumstance. 

In 1802 the estate was permanently settled, when the revenue was 
estimated at about 4 lakhs and a peshhash of 2*6 lakhs was imposed. 
Up to 1S27 considerable additions were made. In that year, owing 
to the minority of the holder, it came under the Court of Wards and, 
in common with similar estates in Godavari District, passed through 
a period of depression. In 1844 it was heavily in arrears. To 
restore the flnancial position most of the recently acquired portions 
were relinquished, and the ancient zamtndari was handed over free 
of encumbrances to the proprietor. The estate is now again under 
the management of the Court of Wards, owing to the minority of the 
present holder. 
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The zattiindari is very fertile. Much of it is watered by the Go- 
dSvari irrigation system, while the remainder is supplied by the small 
river Yeleru or by tanks. An engineering establishment is maintained 
to supervise the estate works in connexion with the Yeleru irrigation, 
which are numerous. The chief crops, as elsewhere in the District, are 
rice, other cereals, and oilseeds. Until quite recently the prevailing 
system of land tenure was the vattlu varadi. Under this, each village 
was assessed for a term of years in a lump sum. The amount to be 
levied from each holding was then settled by a committee of the ryots 
themselves. Any person dissatisfied mth the assessment imposed on 
his holding had the right to challenge the owner of a similar holding 
which he considered under-assessed. The latter had then to submit 
to an enhancement of his assessment, in which case the challenger 
received a corresponding diminution, or to exchange holdings. This 
system, owing to its manifold disadvantages, has notv been generally 
abandoned, and in most cases the highest rent offered is assumed to 
be the proper rent of a holding, the leases being sold by auction. 
A field survey, to be followed by a regular settlement, is in progress, 
and the revenue system will probably in course of time be assimilated 
to that in Government land. The average rates paid for * wet ’ and 
‘dry’ land are Rs. 7-0-2 and Rs. 3-15 per acre respectively. The 
total income of the estate is io|' lakhs, of 'which the land revenue 
brings in 9^^ lakhs. 

Among the places of importance within the zamindari are the 
towns of CocANADA, the District head-quarters, Samalkot, and 
PiTHAPURAM. Coringa, which also belongs to it, was once a well- 
known port, but its trade has now altogether disappeared. 

Fithapuram Tahsil. — Zamin^ri tahsll in Godavari District, 
Madras, lying between 17° 3' and 17“ ig' N. and 82'’ to' and 
82° 32' E., with an area of 191 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 84,089, compared mth 83,824 in 1891. It contains one 
iorni, PiTHAPURAM (population, 13,220), the head-quarters; and 
48 villages. The demand on account of land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,90,000. The fa/istl lies on the coast 
to the north of the delta of the Godavari, and receives a low rainfall. 
It would be an infertile area were it not for the excellent irrigation 
from the Yeleru river. 

Fithapuram Town. — Head-quarters of the zattiindari taMl of 
the same name in Godavari District, Madras, situated in 17® / N. 
-and 82® is' E., ro miles from Cocanada by road and 398 miles from 
Madras by rail. Population (1901), 13,220. The weekly cattle market 
is an important institution, and there is a small local industry in the 
manufacture of bell-metal w'are. Fithapuram with its hamlets consti- 
tutes a Union, and the town contains the residence of the zaminddrs 
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of the c'-i.'itc of the snnic ntime. The principal temple has some 
inscriptions of importance : and in froht of it is n pond called Pada 
GayiS, to which I’ithaptiram owes its rcjjiitalion as a place of pil- 
pTimage. 

Pllhoro.— Kercnlly formed iMuka of 'J*har and Pfirltar District, 
Sind, llomhay, lyinp between *5“ and 25® 35' X, and 69° 15' and 
dp® .|o' Ji., with an area of 4S1 square miles. 'I’hc population (lyoi) 
wii** about 37,713, and the tMuha contains raS villagc.s, Samaro being 
tlic hcad-(]uartcrs. 'I’he land revenwe and cesses in 1903-;} amounted to 
more than a lakhs. The JodlipAr-IlIkancr Kailway traverses the taluhoy 
which is irrigated by the Mithrao, J,1mrao, and Hiral Canals. The 
chief crops arc rice and cotton. 

Pltisscy (from //i/Jr, the Jluita frendosa ). — ^\’illagc in the bead- 
quarters subdivision of Nadi.’i District, Bengal, siluatctl in 23“ aY 
and 88® 16' K., on the left bank of the BhSgTrathi river. It is famous 
as the scene of Clive’s victory over SirTij-iid-rhaula, Xaw.ib of Beng.!!, 
on June 23, 1757. After the oiptiire of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula in 
June, 1756, Clive w,is dispatched with reinforcements from Madras to 
re-establish the British factories in Bengal, .and he recaptured Calcutta 
in January, 1757. After prolonged negotiations he succeeded in gain- 
ing over Mir Jafar, the Naw.’lb’s general, whom he promised to install 
as Nawab in place of Sir.tJ-ud-daula. In March Chandcmagorc w.as 
taken from the French, and on June 13 a fresh advance was made } 
Kiitwa was captured on the rSth, and on the eend the troops m.archcd 
to Plasscy, where Sir.aj-ud-daula w.as encamped with an .army of 50,000 
foot, iS,ooo horse, and 50 pieces of cannon, mostly z4-poundcrs and 
3 2 -pounders dnawn by bullocks. To oppose this army Clive had a 
force of 900 Europeans, of whom roo were .artillerymen and 50 sailors, 
too topasscs or Portuguese h.aIfG.astcs, and 2,100 sepoys*, the artillery 
consisted of S six-pounders and 2 howitzers. Clive encamped in a 
mango grove, which has since been w.ashcd .aw.ay by the Bh.igirathi, 
and the enemy were entrenched on the river b.ank to the north of him. 
At d.aybrcak on the 23rd the enemy adranced to the attack, enveloping 
his right, Mir Jafar being on the extreme left of the line. Both sides 
maintained a vigorous cannonade until s o’clock, when Sinij-ud-daula 
drew off and returned to his entrenchments. At this, Mir Jafar 
lingered behind on the left and eventually joined the British. Clive 
advanced and cannonaded the Nawab’s entrenchment, and entered his 
camp .It S o’clock after a slight resistance, Siraj-ud-daula htiving .already 
fled to Murshidiibad. This decisive Wclory tos won with only a small 
loss, but it made the British masters of Bengal. A monument marks 
the scene of the b.attle-ficld. 

Pochamchcrla. — 7 a///k in Nalgonda District, Hyderabad State. 
It was formed in 1905 from the Kod5r subddM of Watangal Dis» 
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trict, and 15 and 35 villages taken from the Suriapet and Mirialguda 
taluJis of this_ District Pochamcherla (population, 1,899) is the head- 
quarters, and the taluk consists of too khalsa villages, its land revenue 
being 2*77 lakhs. Rice is extensively cultivated by tank-irrigation. 

Podanur. — Village in the District and taluk of Coimbatore, 
Madras, situated in 10° 58' N. and 77“ o' E., 4 miles from Coim- 
batore city. Population (tgoi), 6,568. It is the junction of the 
Nrlgiri branch of the Madras Railway with the main line, and the 
site of considerable railway workshops. It enjoys a cool and healthy 
climate. A sugar manufactory has recently been opened. 

Podili Tahsil. — Zaviindari tahstl in the noith-west of Nellore 
District, Madras, lying between 15® 23' and 15® 45' N. and 79° 12' and 
79® 49' E., with an area of 564 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 58,937, compared with 68,400 in 1891. It contains in villages, 
of which Podili is the head-quarters. The tahsil is a part of the 
Venkat.\giri Estate. There is a temple on the Velikonda hills near 
Garladinne, where a largely attended festival is held annually. These 
hills run through the west of the tahsil. Of other scattered eleva- 
tions, the most conspicuous is a fine range some miles south of Podili 
village. Two rivers, the MQsi and Gundlakamma, run through the 
tahstl and empty themselves into the Bay of Bengal. 

Poicha. — Petty State in Rewa Kaktha, Bombay. 

Poila (or Pwela ; Burmese, Ptoehla). — State in the Myelat division 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 20® 43' and 20® 55' N. 
and 96® 38' and 96° 46' E., with an area of 102 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Pangtara ; on the south by Hsamdnghkam ; 
on the east by Mawson and Yawnghwe ; and on the west by Kyong 
and Kyawkku. Two circles are detached and border on the Meiktila 
District of Upper Burma. The State consists of open rolling downs ; 
there are no perennial streams, and the country is dry. The population 
in 1901 was 7,866 (distributed in 62 villages), about half of whom were 
Taungyos. The greater part of the remainder is made up of Danus 
and a few Taungthus. The residence of the Myoza is Poila (population, 
1,247), a village near the centre of the State boasting a large bazar. 
The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 8,100, and the tribute to the 
British Government is Rs. 4,500. 

Poini. — ^River of North Arcot District, Madras, which rises in the 
hills of the Chandragiri taluk in 13® 34' N. and 79® 6' E. It flows 
almost due south, and after receiving the waters of numerous smaller 
streams finally joins the Palar not far from Arcot, after a course of 
about 45 miles. Its waters are largely used for irrigation, and it is 
crossed by a dam, 792 feet in length from wing to wing, which was 
built in 1853. The dam was much damaged in 1874 by the same 
flood .which breached the PalSr. dam, and was subsequently recon- 
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Mructcd. During iJic soullvwcst inonroon iFjc Poi'ni hns a more 
rcpiilar supjily of water than the I’SMr. *rhc area commanded by 
ibc dam i<i 26,500 ncrc<;, of which 22,000 acres were irrigated in 
1903-4, The MJpply might be further Increased during the north- 
east monsoon if tlic storage Ciifttcity of the resen-oirs which arc fed 
by it were enlarged ; imt diinng the south-west monsoon all the surplus 
water running over this dam has to be sent down to the I’Sl/ir barrage, 
where the supply is often deficient. 

Point Cnllmero. — Headland in Tanjore District, Madras. .5>c 
Caumkhk, Point. 

Point Divl. — Headland in Kistna District, Madras, .See Divi, 
Point. 

Point, Fnlsc. — Headland and lighthouse in Cuttack District, 
Ilcngal. Ste Fai^^k Point. 

Pokanin. — Head-quarters of a /drgJr c-stalc of the same name in 
the S.*inkra district of the State of Jodhpur, ItiijpuLina, .situated 
in 26® ss' N. and 71® 55' E., about S5 miles north-west of Jodhpur 
city. Population (1901), 7,125. It has a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a dispcns.-irj’. The town is on low* ground closed in by 
hills to the north, south, .and west, and water is plentiful. The small 
fort is Avcll built and strong in appearance, but is commanded by 
the adj.accnl hills. About a miles aw,ay are the ruins of Satalmcr, 
a village founded by SiiLal, the eldest son of Rao Jodha, about the end 
of the fifteenth centur)', hut dismantled by Rao M.ildco (1532-69) to 
find material for the Pokaran fort. The site of SStalmcr is still marked 
by a conspicuous Jain temple and the monuments raised to the memorj* 
of the dccc.a5cd members of the Thfikur’s family. Close to the town 
of Pokaran is a .salt marsh alraut 4 miles in length and 2 in breadth, 
where salt was formerly manufactured. The estate of Pokaran consists 
of too villages, yielding a revenue of about a lakh. The Th3kurs of 
Pok.aran arc the head of the Cbampawat sept of the RSthors, and arc 
descended from Cliamp3, a brother of Rao Jodha. 'I'hcy enjoy the 
privilege of attesting all grants of land or villages made by the D.arbrir, 
and arc entitled to n .scat just behind the Mah.ir.iji of Jodhpur on an 
elephant, from which, on state occasions, they flourish the morehal, or 
pc.icock fcatlicr fly-whisk, over their chief-s head. The present Th.akur 
of Pokaran (Mangal Singh), bc.sidcs being the fradhan or premier 
noble, is a member of the council and a Rao Bahadur. 

Pol. — Petty State in Maui Kantiia, Bombay. 

Polavaram Subdivision. — Subdivision of Godavari District, 
Madras, consisting of the minor tdluhs of Polavaram, Chodavaraji, 
and Yellavaram. 

Polavaram Tfiluk. — Minor talah in the Agenq' tract of God.ivari 
District, Madras, lying between 17® 7' .and 17® 28^ N. and 81® s'and 
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81“ 37' E,, witli an area of 564 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 58,274. It contains 292 villages, Polavaram being the head- 
quarters. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs, 64,000. The taluh ~'\% situated on the* right bank of the Go- 
davari river. At the point where the river enters stands Bison Hill, 
which belongs to the Fapikonda range, running the whole length of the 
taluks There are extensive forests in Polavaram, the Government 
Reserves extending over 112 square miles. About 20 per cent, of 
the inhabitants belong to the hill tribe of Koyis. The picturesque 
island of Pattisima, a little below Polavaram village, is the scene of 
a large yearly festival; and another festival is held at Taduvayi in the 
interior. 

Pollachi Subdivision. — Subdivision of Coimbatore District, 
Madras, consisting of the taluhs of Pollachi, Palladam, and 
Udamalpet. 

Pollachi Taluk. — South-west taluk of Coimbatore District, Madras, 
lying between 10® 15' and 10® 55^ N. and 76® 49^ and 77® 16' E., with 
an area of 710 square miles. The population increased from 183,669 
in i8gi to 195,608 in 1901. It cohtains one town, Pollachi (popu- 
lation, 8,958), the head-quarters; and 158 villages. The demand for 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,04,000. The north of • 
the taluk consists of an undulating plain, but the southern portion 
is covered by the great Anaimalai Hills and their dense forests. The 
former faces the Pfilghat Gap in the Western Ghats, and consequently 
receives some of the south-west monsoon which is prevented by this 
range from reaching the east of the District, and so has an early 
cultivation season. The taluk contains less irrigated land than any 
other except Kollegal, but its ‘dry’ land is usually good and includes 
some black loam on the extreme east. Nearly half the small extent of 
zamtndari land in the District lies in this taluk. 

Pollachi Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
the south-west corner of Coimbatore District, Madras, situated in 
10® 39' N. and 77® i' E. Population (1901), 8,958. Standing on the 
highway from the east to the west coast, it must always have been 
an important market town; Evidence of its early importance was dis- 
covered in 1800, in a hoard of silver coins of the emperors Augustus 
and Tiberius. It has, however, no industry except agriculture. The 
divisional officer is stationed here. The hospital at Pollachi has 
accommodation for 36 in-patients and a maternity ward. It was 
founded in 1858, the building being erected by private subscrip- 
tion, and has an endowment of Rs. 17,700. In the vicinity of the 
village are a number of interesting dolmens and rude stone circles, 
which are termed by the people ‘graves of the dead.’ Several of them 
have been opened, and have been found to be arranged in circles 
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of diameters ranging from lo 10-45 contain fragments 

of human skulls and bones, and occasionally broken pieces of earthen- 
ware and a few implements and ornaments. These objects were 
usually met with at a depth of from 5 to 7 feet below the surface. 
Three bronze images of male and female figures were found; and 
that these are of non-Aryan origin is to be inferred from the position 
of the woman, who is seated at the right side of her husband, instead 
of the left side as in all Brahmanical rites. 

Polur Tahsil (or Sulurpet ). — Zamtndari fa//s 7 l in the southern 
corner of Nellore District, Madras, lying between 13“ 30' and 13® 59' N. 
and 79® 51' and 80° g* £., and bounded on the east by the Bay of 
Bengal. Its area ‘is 355 square miles, and the population in 1901 
was 74,512, compared with 69,593 in 1891. It contains 139 villages, 
the head-quarters being Sulurpet. There is only one river of im- 
portance, the Swamamukhi, which supplies some of the tanks. The 
soil is generally sandy or gravelly, and the principal crop is rice, 
though rdgi and cambii are also grown. Irrigation is mostly from 
rain-fed tanks. 

Polur Taluk. — Southern taluk of North Arcot District, Madras, 
lying between 12° 20' and 12® 45' N. and 78“ 51' and 79“ 22' E. 
Area, 596 square miles; population in 1901, 155,673, compared with 
139,701 in 1891. The taluk contains 170 villages and one town, 
Polur (population, 9,206), the head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,02,000. The taluk 
is essentially a mountainous area, a large part of it being occupied by 
the Javadi Hills. The forests have great potential value, and yield 
a considerable amount of timber and other produce. 

Polur Town. — ^Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12° 31' N. and 79® 7' E. 
Population (1901), 9,206. It stands about z miles from the northern 
bank of the Cheyyar, and east of some hills. BeUveen these is built 
the embankment of the Polur reservoir, which is fed by the waters of 
the Manjal^. The Sampatgiri hill near by is topped by a holy temple, 
and there is another shrine in the town. A small ruined fort, without 
any history, stands not far off. The town is poorly built, with narrow 
and ill-arranged streets, but has a brisk trade in grain. 

Ponabalia Sh^mrail. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated on the 
bank of the Sundha or Shugandha, 5 miles from Jhalakati. Population 
(1901), 498. Ram Bhadra Rai, zanHnddr of Ponab^ia, is said to have 
defeated the Maratha army here in 1748. The village contains a temple 
of Siva, which is one of the fifty-one places of Hindu pilgrimage, 
scattered over India, where tradition relates that a limb or some por- 
tion of the body of the goddess Satl fell, while her husband Siva was 
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perambulating the whole earth with her corpse oh his shoulders. The 
nose of the goddess is said to have fallen at this place. 

Fonani. — l^luk and town in Malabar District, Madras. See 
PONNANI. 

Pondicherry {Ruducheri, Fulcheri ). — ^The chief of the French 
Settlements in India, the capital of which, a town of the same name, 
is the head-quarters of their Governor. The town is situated on the 
Coromandel coast in ii® 56' N. and 79® 49' E,, about 12 miles north of 
Cuddalore. It lies on the road leading from Madras to Cuddalore, and 
is the terminus of the Villupuram-Pondicheny branch of the South 
Indian Raihvay. The distance from Madras to Pondicherry is 122 miles 
by rail and 105 by road. The area of the- Settlement is 115 square 
miles, and its population in 1901 numbered 174,456. It consists of 
the four communes of Pondicherry, Oulgaret, Villenour, and Bahflr. 
The population of the town of Pondicherry in the same year was 
27,448, of whom 12,904 were males and 14,544 females. Hindus 
numbered 14,544 and Christians 7,247, most of the latter being 
Roman Catholics. The history of the place is given in the article on 
the French Possessions. The Settlement was founded in 1674 under 
Frangois Martin. In 1693 it was captured by the Dutch, but was 
restored in 1699. It was besieged four times by the English. The first 
siege under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuccessful. The second, 
under Eyre Coote in 1761, resulted in the capture of the place, which 
was restored in 1765. It was again besieged and captured in 177S 
by Sit Hector Munro, and the fortifications were demolished in 1779. 
The place was again restored in 1785 under the Treaty of Versailles of 
1783. It was captured a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of isolated pieces of territory 
which are cut off from the main part and surrounded by the British 
District of South Arcot, except where they border on the sea. This fact 
occasions considerable difficulty in questions connected with crime, land 
customs, and excise. The Collector of South Arcot is empowered to 
deal with ordinary correspondence with the French authorities on these 
and kindred matters, and in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular Agent accredited to the 
French Government, who is usually an officer of the Indian Army, The 
town is compact, neat, and clean, and is divided by a canal into two 
parts, the Ville blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville blanche has 
a European appearance, the streets being laid at right angles to one 
another, with trees along their margins reminding the visitor of conti- 
nental boulevards, and the houses being constructed with courtyards 
and embellished wth green Venetians. All the cross streets lead down 
to the shore, where a wide promenade facing the sea is again different 
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from anything of its kind in British India. In the middle is a 
screw-pile pier which serves, when ships touch at the port, as a point 
for the landing of cargo and, on holidays, as a general promenade for 
the population. There is no real harbour at Pondicheny ; ships lie at 
a distance of about a mile from the shore, and communication with 
them is conducted by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing the 
shore end of the pier is a statue of the great Dupleix, to whom the place 
and the French name owed so much. It is surrounded by a group of 
carved stone columns which are said to have been brought from the 
ruins of the celebrated fort of Gingee. Behind is the Place Dupleix 
(or Place de la Republique) w'ith a band-stand ; and west again of this 
the Place du Gouvemement, a wide extent of grass with a fountain in 
the middle of it, round which stand the chief buildings of the town, 
including Government House, the Hotel de Ville, the High Court, and 
the barracks. Other erections in the town are the Secretariat, the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame des Anges, the college of the Missions 
fitrangferes, the Calve college, two clock-towers, a lighthouse, the 
hospital, and the jail. The town also contains a public library of 
about 16,000 volumes, and public gardens rvith a small collection of 
wild animals and birds. 

Pondicherry was made a municipality in 1880, with a mayor and 
a council of eighteen members. The receipts and expenditure of this 
body during the ten years ending 1902 averaged Rs. 47,000. There 
is no drainage system ; but the Avater-supply is excellent, being derived 
from a series of artesian Avells, which are one of the features of the 
place. Until they rvere discovered, about the middle of last century, the 
only source of supply Avas from ordinary wells sunk within the toAvn. 
The best of the present artesian sources is at Mudrapalaiyam, from 
Avhich pipes have been taken to reservoirs in the market and the Place 
du Gouvemement. The roads of the torAui are kept in excellent order. 
The ordinary means of locomotion is the AA'ell-knoAAn ‘push-push,’ Avhich 
is pushed and pulled by tAvo men. The chief educational institutions are 
a college belonging to the Missions £trangbres, Avhich teaches up to the 
B.A. standard in French, and the Calve college, a non-denominational 
•institution in Avhich both Europeans and natives receive instruction up 
to the Matriculation. The latter is affiliated to the Madras University. 
The industries of Pondicherry consist chiefly of Aveaving. The Patnul- 
karans, a Gujarati caste of AA’eavers, make a kind of zephyr fabric Avhich 
is much used locally and is also exported largely to Singapore. Cotton 
stuffs are also woven by machinery in the Rodier, Savana, and Gaebele 
mills. A neAV industry is the manufacture of cocotine, a substitute for 
ght, at the Sainte Elisabeth factory. The total value of the imports by 
sea in 1904 Avas £179,000, and of the exports £1,102,000, of which 
£27,000 and £435,000 respectively Avere brought from and sent to 
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France or French colonies. The principal imports are wines and spirits 
and areca-nuts, but the total is made up of a number of items of which 
none is individually important. The exports mainly consist of ground- 
nut kernels and oil ; but cotton fabrics, coco-nut oil, and rice are also 
items of importance. The boats of the Messageries Maritimes Company 
call regularly at the port. 

Fonmudi. — A picturesque hill in the north-east of the Nedumangad 
fa/u^ of Travancore State, Madras, situated in 8“ 44' N. and 77° 10' E., at 
the head of the basin of the Vamanapuram river. It is about 3,000 feet 
high and contains a sanitarium which is largely visited. Tea is exten- 
sively grown in the neighbourhood, and a company called the Ponmudi 
Tea Company has been formed. 

Ponnagyun. — Central township of Akyab District, Lower Burma, 
lying between 20“ ii' and 21“ N. and 92® 48' and 93® 6 ' E., with an 
area of 704 square miles. The township is long and narrow, and com- 
prises a considerable portion of the country lying between the Kaladan 
and Mayu rivers. In the south, where it borders on the Akyab town- 
ship, it is a network of tidal creeks ; in the north it is hilly. The popu- 
lation increased from 44,700 in 1891 to 49,555 in 1901. It contains 
290 villages, and the head-quarters are at Ponnagyun (population, 565), 
among the southern creeks. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
io6 square miles, paying Rs. 1,62,000 land revenue. 

Fonnaiyar (or Ponniar; the Dakshma Pinakini or Southern 
Pennar). — River of Southern India, which rises on Channarayan- 
betta, north-east of Nandidroog in the Kolar District of Mysore, and 
tuns through the east of Bangalore District, forming the large Jangam- 
kote and Hoskote tanks. Leaving Mysore to the east of Sarjapur, it 
flows south-east through the Salem District of Madras (where it is 
crossed by the Madras Railway), and, some distance north of Dhar- 
mapuri, turns east to South Arcot District, and falls into the sea to the 
north of Cuddalore. Its length in Mysore is about 50 miles, where 
about 86 per cent, of its water is stored for agricultural purposes. It 
flows through the Madras Presidency for about 200 miles, and the area 
of its drainage basin is 6,200 square miles. The river is bridged near 
Cuddalore, and also at the point (near Panruti) where it is crossed by 
the South Indian Railway. Its only considerable tributary is the 
Pambar, which joins it on the left bank in Salem District. In South 
Arcot the Ponnaiyar runs in a wide sandy bed between low banks. At 
one time it seems to have flowed down the Malattar (‘barren river’), 
which is now merely a small branch into which it occasionally spills at 
high floods j for ancient Tamil works speak of Tiruvennanallur, which 
is now on the southern bank of the Malattar, as lying on the southern 
edge of the Ponnaiyar. The river is very liable to sudden high freshes, 
and serious floods occurred in 1874, 1884, and 1898, those of 1884 
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bcitij; the worst. 'Hie ronn.'ii>.*ir .nnd the ni-i(;liijourin{; G.iclil.ttn river 
overfloweti and joined, nrul for twenty-four hours their cond»ine<l waters 
rushed through Cutlclalorc New Town to the sea. 'riilrletn arches of 
the bridge over the ■ I’onn.niy.'ir were .swept .iw.iy and niui'I» other 
damage was done. 

The tis'cr is not at jiresent utilbcd for irrigation on .my consider- 
able scale tintil near the end of its course. The d.im near Tiruk- 
koyilflr in South Arrot waters alrout 24,000 .acres, from which the 
loul revenue k Rs. 93,000. Of this, .about Rs. r 1,000 is due to the 
improvements made, representing .m interest of over 4 per cent, on 
the capit.1I mitlay. Thu construction of a dam higher up the river, 
to siipjdy a large area In two of the uplaml /JMr of the same I )is- 
trict, has lu'cn .sugj;c.stcd. 

Like other large rivers, the Ponnaiy.'ir i.s sacred. It is deemed 
especially so in tlic first five da)-s of the T.imn month of Tai, when 
the Ganges Is said to flovv into it by underground ways. I’csliv.ds 
arc then cclclmilud at many of the important villages along its 
banks. 

PonnSni Tfiluk. — Southernmost co.ist /ii/uA of M.ilabar District, 
Madras, lying between 10® 15' and ti^j^N. and 75® 52^ and 76* 13' Iv., 
svith an area of .^26 .square milo. It coni.iins 73 amiams, nr p.rrishts. 
I'hc population incrc.ised from 449,290 in 1K91 to 47.*!, 376 in 1901, 
giving a dcn.sity of *,123 persons |>cr square nulc. It is the most 
{lopulous taluk in the District, and the density is grtnttcr than in .iny 
other in the Presidency, TIks Lind revenue demand in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 5,19,000. 'lire head-quarters are .it the scafwrt of 
PoNNAM (popuLition, 10,562}, situ.itcd at the mouth of the river of 
the same name. In comparison with the other taluks of the District, 
PonnSni is flat and uninteresting, espcci.i 11 y along the coast. Inland, 
however, are some small ranges of low hills, clothed svith sxnib or 
rough gras.s ; and bclsvccn these, a.s usual in Malabar, sviml green ricc- 
field.s fringed svith groves of trues. 

Ponnani Town.— Hc.id-qu.irttrs of the taluk of the s,imc nansu 
in Malah.ir District, Madr.is, sitiMtcd in 10® 48' N. .ind 75® 5O' E., 
at the mouth of the PonnSni river. PopuLition (1901), 10,562, mostly 
MftppilLis. It Is a busy port*, at which in 1903-4 the imports svere 
s-n 1 u^ at 8 lakhs and the c.xiKJrt.s at 6 lakhs. Kerosene oil and salt are 
the chief imports, and coco-nuts, coir, and copra the chief exports. The 
Ponn.ini Tangal, or MappilLi priest, is the chief of his sect, and the 
tosvn is the centre of Muhammadan education on the caist, possessing 
a religious college. There are 27 mosques, the principal of which, the 

' Some I-ij-lish still's, omler Caiitain Itonner, vislleil Poniijni (ronana) in iGi^.ainl 
unsuccessfully nttcroptcJ to putcli.wc |»e5iiicr fiom tiieZ-imorinfWhow.isthen tesiJing 
tlicrc (\V. Koilcr, The Eu^isk laderits in India, p. 71,', 
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Jamath Masjid, is supposed to have been built in 1510. Besides the 
usual ialuli offices, the town contains a District MutisiPs court. 

The Ponnani river, which is the longest* in Malabar, rises in the 
Aimimalais and flows through the Palghat Gap due west, with a, total 
course of about 150 miles. The bed of the stream, unlike that of 
most of the Malabar rivers, is shallow and usually contains little water; 
but during the rainy months it is navigable for a considerable distance 
inland, and is used for floating down timber from the hills near Palghat, 
At its mouth it is connected by backw'ater Avith Tirfir station on tiie 
north, and by canal with the Viyattil lake and the line of backwater 
which extends to Trivandrum on the south. 

^ Ponne. — River in North Arcot District, Madras. See PoiNi. 

Ponneri. — Northern taluk of Chingleput District, Madras, lying 
between 13® n' and 13“ 34' N. and 80" s' and 80® si' 1 !., on the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, with an area of 347 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 136,597, compared with 122,418 in iSgr, It 
contains the town of Pulicat (population, 5,448) and 240 villages 
(including the head-quarters, Ponneri). The demand on account of 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,70,000. The 
Korttalaiyar and Aianiya Nadi flow through the laM, which is an 
uninteresting tract of nearly level land sloping towards the sea. Tlie 
coast is fringed with a line of hillocks of blown sand, inside which 
are a series of backwaters connecting Ennore with the Pulicat Lake. 

The annual rainfall is 47 inches, or slightly more than the District 
average. 


Pgodoocottah.— Native State in Madras. See PonuKKomi. 
oona Agency, The.— Political Charge, consisting of the Slate of 
Rhor in the south-west of Poona District, Bombay. See Bhok. 

Poona District (P/ma).— District in the Central Division of the 
Bombay Pres^ency lying between 17® 54' and ig" 24' N. and 73" 10' 

M ?■’ bounded 
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of ordinary cultivation by ploughs and bullocks. Along the western 
border of the District the Western Ghats form a barrier inaccessible, 
except by a few difficult passes or ghats. Of these, the Borghat, 
traversed by both a road and a railway, is the only line fitted for 
wheeled vehicles. The ridges, which form the main line of the moun- 
tains, have the fiat tops and steep sides common to basaltic hills. 
Within the limits of the District not a few of the hills have had their 
sides he^vn into rock temples, or their summits crowned with fortresses. 
Many streams rise in the Western Ghats, and flow eastwards, until they 
join the BhIma river, which passes through the District from north- 
west to south-east The main tributaries are, on the left the Vel 
and Ghod, and on the right the Bhama, Indrayani, Mula, and 
Nlra. The w'ater of the rivers is good for all purposes, and all of 
them are sources of supply to the many villages along their banks. 
Poona is well supplied with water from six artificial lakes, of which 
the chief is the Kharakvasla lake, lo miles south-west of Poona city, 
with an area of 5^ square miles. 

Almost the whole rock of Poona is stratified trap. In many parts 
of the hilly portion of the District the hill-tops are crowned with 
collars of trap resembling the walls of a fortress. Beds of basalt and 
amygdaloid alternate, their upper and lower planes being strikingly 
parallel with each other and apparently with the horizon. 

Poona District, lying as it does partly on the Western Ghats, pos- 
sesses a varied flora, of the Konkan or Ghats type on the west, pass- 
ing into the Deccan type in the east The chief plants of the Konkan 
type are Clematis hedysarifolia, Dillenia pentagyna, Bocagea DaJzellii, 
Cocculus tnacrocarpHs, Capparis Moonii, Gamma indica, Thespesia 
Lampas, Kydia calycina^ SteraiUa colorata, Erinocatpus Nimmoanus, 
Liniim mysorense, Impatiens, Htynea trijuga, Gymnosporia Rothiana, 
Smithia, Desmodium, Mucuna, Careya, Casearia, and Begonia. Of the 
Deccan type the following are a few familiar examples : Clematis 
triloba, Fumaria, Capparis, Flacourtia, Abuiilon mutiatm, Triumfetia 
rhomboidea, Tribulits terrestris, Ailanthns excelsa. Balanites Roxburghii, 
Boswellia serrata, Heylandia laiebrosa, Taverniera Nummularia, Dichro- 
stackys cinerea. Mimosa hamata. Acacia arabica, Anagallis aruensis, and 
Carallutna fimbriata. The commonest road-side trees are the pipal 
{Ficus religiosa), vada {Ficus bengalensis), nandruk {Ficus retusa), 
pipri {Ficus Tsield], umbar {Ficus glomerata\ karanj, tamarind, mango, 
jdmbul {Eugenia Jambolana), and babiil. Oranges, limes, grapes, figs, 
plantains, and guavas are grown and are of good quality. 

The spread of tillage and the increase of population have greatly 
reduced the number of wild animals. Tigers, leopards, and bears are 
found only in the Western Ghats, and even there in small numbers. 
The sambar and the spotted deer are rare, and bison is now unknown. 
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Thti mlf IS found in small numbers over the whole District. Wild 
hog abound in the groves on the banks of the Bhima and Ghod, 
in the western hill forests, and, since the opening of the Mutha canal 
(1873), in the neighbourhood of Poona. The antelope and the Indian 
gazelle, and sometimes the hog deer, are found in the hills. The Dis- 
trict is poorly supplied mfh game birds. Except for quail, and on rare 
occasions for duck and snipe, no large bags are made in the District. 
Snakes are numerous but mostly harmless. The rivers and streams are 
fairly stocked rvith fish, about thirty kinds being offered for sale in the 
Poona market. During the rains, and still more towards their close, 
when the waters of the streams drrindle into chains of pools, fish are 
caught in nets and traps by the chief fishing classes, the Maratha. - 
and Koli Bhois. 

The height of the Poona plateau (1,800 feet), its freedom frotif 
al uvial deposits, and the prevalence of westerly breezes, make its drj' 
m^goratmg air belter suited to Europeans than any climate in Western 
India. The air is lighter, the heat less oppressive, and the cold more 
bracing than in almost any other District of the Presidency. November 

Ff-aii, wnth sea-breezes mostly after sundown. The hot winds the 
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il Junnar, and the circle of hills round the town became honeycombed 
with caves for the monks of this religion. At Bedsa an inscription 
of this period furnishes one of the 'earliest known notices of the 
^larathas. Until 1290 no further endence is forthcombg regarding 
the fortunes of the District; but it seems probable that it passed 
successively under the dominion of the early and Western Chalukyas 
(550-760), the Rashtrakutas (760-973), the Western Chalukyas (973- 
1184), and the Deogiri Yadavas. Under the latter, it was divided 
between petty Maratha or Koll hill chiefs. With the fall of the 
Deogiri Yadavas, Poona came under the dominion of Delhi, and 
Muhammad bin Tughlak marched against Kondana, the present Sinh- 
garh fort^ in 1340. The Bahmani dynasty incorporated Poona in its 
possessions, and held it at the time of the Durga-devI famine (1396- 
1407). An interesting account of Poona under the Bahmanis has 
been recorded by the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468-74). 
The founder of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ahmad, 
made Junnar his head-quarters for a dme. One of his successors con- 
ferred Poona as a jdgir on Malojl Bhonsla, the grandfather of Sivaji, 
who ^vas bom at Shivner fort, close to Junnar, in 1627. The emperor 
Shah Jahan about this period penetrated into the Deccan and recovered 
for the Mughals the northern portions of the District. With the rise 
of Sivaji, Poona became the scene of conflict between the Marathas 
and the Delhi emperors, the former holding the forts and passes in the 
hills and the latter the open country. To this period belongs one 
of Sivaji’s most famous exploits, the capture of Sinhgarh. An expedi- 
tion of Aurangzeb into the Deccan led to the capture and death of 
Sivaji’s son SambhajI, and the temporary re-establishment of the 
Mughals. Sambhajl’s son SahQ recovered the District from Aurangzeb, 
and thenceforward it remained under the rule of the Peshwas, of whom 
the first, Balajl, rvas Sahu’s minister. For the next hundred years 
(1714-1817) Poona was the seat of the Peshwas, the heads of the 
great Maratha confederacy. Baji Rao BallSl, second Feshwa, insti- 
tuted the dakshitia or money gifts to learned Brahmans that led to the 
foundation of the Deccan College. His successor Balajl Bajl Rao 
brought the MarathS power to its zenith, though destined to witness, 
at the close of his rule, the disastrous defeat of Panipat (1761). The 
subsequent years are full of stirring events, when the Peshwas first 
opposed the Nizam and Haidar All, and subsequently allied them- 
selves with different members of the Maratha confederacy in the 
hope of raising a barrier against the advancing power of the British. 
In these intrigues they were ably assisted by the famous minister 
Nana Famavis. Alternately the ally of Sindhia and Holkar, both 
of whom in turn plundered Poona city (1798 and 1802), Bajf Rao 
Peshwa was finally brought into conflict with the British owing to 
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the murder of Gangadhar Shastri, the minister of the Gaikwar of 
Baroda, whose safety they had guaranteed. In the Treaty of Poona 
an attempt was made by Baji Rao Peshwa to conciliate the British 
power j but a subsequent resort to force led to the battle of Kirkee on 
November 5, 1817, and to the end of Maratha rule in the District. After 
annexation the District was managed by Mr. Elphinstonc, the former 
Resident at the court of the Peshwa. In 1826 the Ramosis rose 
in revolt, and were joined by the KolTs from the hilly western tracts. 
This rising and a similar one in 1844 were quelled without much 
difficulty. Since then, the most notable chapter in the history of the 
District is connected with the disaffection that arose in Poona city 
in 1897 over the measures taken to check the spread of the plague. 
Discontent was rife, and ended in the murder of the special plague 
officer, Mr. Walter Rand of the Civil Service. The subsequent depor- 
tation and imprisonment of certain leading citizens, together with the 
establishment of a strong punitive police post, put an end to acts 
of violence j and the peace of the District has since remained un- 
broken. 

The earliest historical remains are the caves of Junnar. The 
inscriptions in. these caves and at the Nana pass in the vicinity are 
of special interest, being the oldest known Brahmanical inscriptions 
yet discovered. Later in date are the Buddhist caves at Karli, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, and Shelarwadi, probably all dating from the first 
and second centuries after Christ Later Hindu dynasties have left 
the Saivite rock temple at Bh^bhurda, 2 miles west of Poona, 
and scattered Hemadpanti remains varying from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century, which it is customary to attribute to the Gauli-raj, 
or Deogiri Yadavas. The chief Hemadpanti remains are the Kuka- 
deshwar temple at Pur 10 miles north-west of Junnar, the tanks of 
Belhe 21 miles north-east of Junnar, and Pabal 21 miles north-east 
of Poona; transformed mosques at Poona, Junnar, and Sasvad; and 
the Ganga and Jumna rock-cut reservoirs on the top of Shivner fort 
in Junnar. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,189. Its 
population at each of the last four enumerations was: (1872) 922,439, 
{1881) 901,828, (i8gi) 1,067,800, and (1901) 995,330. 

The decline in 1881 was due to Ae famine of 1876-7, Population. 
Avhile the decrease in 1901 is chiefly due to the famine of 1900 and to 
plague. In both famines the eastern portion of the District suffered 
severely. 

The distribution of the population by talukas in xgoi is showm in 
the table on the next page. 

The chief towns are: Poona City, Kirkee, Junnar, BaraM.vti, 
SiRUR, Lonauli, Sasvad, Indapur, Talegaon-Dabhade, Khed, and 
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Alandi. The villages with population exceeding 5,000 are Talegaon- 
Dhasjdere, OtBr, Ghod, Manchar, and Pandare, Of the total 
population, 93 per cent, are Hindus, 5 per cent. Musalmans, 10,703 
Jains, and 14,48^ Christians. Marathi is the chief language, being 
spoken by 90 per cent, of the population. 


TSluka. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

So 

SB 

p 

J-l 

Percentage of 
variation In 
population be. 
tween iSqi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
penons able to 
read and 
write. 


i 

js 

Junnar 


1 

isf 

« 7.753 

. >99 

+ X 

5.020 

Khcd . . ) 


1 3 

176 

1 13.449 


5 "" 5 

4,726 

„ Ambegaon f^lha ) 

|... 

66 

42,826 

1-0 

I >/9 

1 - 2 

1.372 

Siriir .... 


1 

?8 

65.992 

no 

- *3 

3,160 

Maval 

385 

2 

162 

65,1^6 

169 

- 3 

3..346 

Havcii . . ) 

823 

$ 2 

156 

299.988 


1 _ 3 

35.685 

„ Mulsh! fietka { 

i — 

?9 

26,967 

f 397 

t- 9 

42 r 

Putandhar . 

470 

1 

90 

72,716 

>55 

- 18 

3>34> 

Bhimthadi . . ) 



78 

80,814 


i + 9 

3,081 

„ Dhond ptlha | 


I... 

.so 

42.754 

> *19 

-36 

3,524 

Indapur . . . 

567 

I 

85 

66.89s 

118 

- 6 

2,130 

District total 

5>349 

It 

1,178* 

995.330 

186 

- 7 

65,806 


* According to the latest retnnis of the AgTicaltaral department, the number of villages is 1,105. 


The Hindu population is largely composed of Marathas and allied 
castes, of which a description will be found in the article on the 
Bombay Presidency. The local Brahman sub-caste is the Deshasth, 
who form 6o per cent, of the total number. Next to Deshastbs in 
importance are the Chitpavans or Konkanasths (14,000), a sub-caste 
that came from the Konkan, and rose to a position of great power 
in the days of the Peshwas, who themselves belonged to this sub-caste. 
Many Brahmans are money-lenders, general traders, and landholders. 
The Marathas of the old fighting class number 333,000, or one-third 
of the total population ; while Maratha Kunbis, who are closely allied 
to them though socially inferior, number 98,000. An important cul- 
tivating caste is the Mali or gardener (61,000). In the hilly western 
portion of the District the land is for the most part in the hands 
of Kolis (46,000). Dhangars or shepherds number 42,000. Mahars 
(82,000) and Mangs (22,000), the depressed classes, who probably 
represent primitive tribes dispossessed by the Aryans, are numerous, 
a few families being found in almost every village, where they occupy 
a hamlet apart from the houses of their better caste neighbours. 
The vicinity of Bombay city induces many of the labouring classes to 
seek work in that place during the busy season. The emigrants are 
chiefly drawn from the Ghats villages, where the peasants are much 
involved in debt, and are known in Bombay as ghatls. Ramosis or 
professional watchmen (22,000), widely distributed throughout the 
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District, once formed part of the MarathS fighting forces. Cliamars 
or leather-workers number 18,000. Musalmans (46,000) are chiefly 
Shaikhs (27,000), a term loosely used to designate either converts 
from Hinduism or descendants from Arab invaders. In Junnar they 
are an indication of the former predominance of the Musalman king- 
dom of Ahmadnagar. Agriculture supports S 7 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, and industries and commerce 15 and 2 per cent, respectively. 

In 1901 the native Christians, who numbered about 8,000, included 
3,765 Roman Catholics, 1,131 of the Anglican communion, 1x7 
Presbyterians, and 243 ^tethodists. The Church of England Mission . 
has a branch known as the Panch Houd Mission in Poona city and 
another small branch in the Haveli taluka, which perform social, 
educational, and religious work among botli sexes. The Church 
Missionary Society carries on evangelistic work in seven stations and 
maintains in Poona city a divinity school, where natives are trained 
as catechists. Closely connected with it is the Zanana Bible Medical 
Mission, working among women. The Church of Scotland Presbj’- 
terian Mission, with its head-quarters in Poona cantonments, maintains 
a hospital in Poona city, a boarding-house, orphanage, and 23 schools, 
of which 11 are for girls. The United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, established in 1S82, has branches at Lonauli and Sasrad ; 
and the Methodist Episcopal Mission, established in 1873, maintains 
a home for Eurasian boys and girls and four boys’ schools in Poona 
city. The American Marathi Mission, established in 1855 at Siriir, 
maintains two orphanages, and several schools for low-caste children, 
in which special attention is paid to industrial training. An energetic 
Brahman lady, Pandita Rama Bai, established in the Bhimthadi 
iali/ka in 1896 the undenominational Mukti Mission, which comprises 
a church, school, printing press, and a large boarding establishment, 
costing Rs. 80,000 a year and financed from Great Britain, Australia, 
and America. The Poona Village and Indian Mission, styled inter- 
denominational and embracing all the Protestant sects, vras established 
in 189s; it has three stations in the Bhor State and maintains a hos- 
pital, two orplianages, and a school. Among minor establishments 
are the Zanana Training Home at WanowTi, a Boys’ Christian Home 
at Dhond, the St. Vincent of Paul Society for the relief of the poor, 
and the St. Anthony’s bread guild which provides clothing and rations 
for the destitute. The Salvation Army has branches at SirQr and 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere. 

In Poona all arable land comes under one or other of three 
great heads — * dry-crop’ land, watered land, rice land. The khanf or 
early crops are brought to maturity by the rains of the . 
south-west monsoon ; the rahi or spring crops depend 
on dews, on irrigation, and on the small cold-season showers which 
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occasionally fall between November and March. The principal hhanf 
crops are spiked millet (Mjra), mixed with the hardy /ur, and jowar. 
These are sown late in May or in June, and are reaped in September 
and October or November. In the wet and hilly west the chief har- 
vest is the Marif, which here consists of rice and hill millets, such as 
ragi and van. The rabi crops are sown in October and November, 
and ripen in February and March. They are chiefly the cold-season 
Indian millets, such as shalu, iambdi, and dudfimogra, and wheat, 
together with gram, lentils kulith, and other pulses. As in 

other parts of the Deccan, the chief kinds of soil are black, red, 
and barad or stony. The black soil, found generally near rivers, 
is by far the richest of these. The red soil is almost always shallow, 
and coarser than the black. The stony soil is found on the slopes 
of hills. It is merely trap rock in the first stage of disintegration ; but, 
if favoured by plentiful and frequent rains, it repays the scanty labour 
which its tillage requires. With four bullocks, a Kunbi can till some 
60 acres of light soil. The same area of shallowish black soil re- 
quires six or eight bullocks. Eight bullocks can till 50 acres of deep 
black soil. Many husbandmen possess less than the proper number 
of cattle, and have to join wth their neighbours for ploughing. 

The District is mostly ryoiwSri, only about 15 per cent of the 
total area being inam or ja^r estates. The chief statistics of cultiva- 
tion in 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles : — 


Talidka. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

WU 5 t& 

Foresta 

Jttnnar . 

59 * 

4*7 


3 

96 

Khed . 

876 

593 


4 

148 

Sirfir . 

601 

493 



33 

Maval . 

385 

*35 



86 

Haveli . 

823 

586 

18 


103 

Fnrandhar . 

470 

358 

16 


38 

Bhlmthadi . 

1,036 

794 

53 

3 

113 

IndapuT 

567 

406 

*4 

2 

93 

Total 


3.89* 

146 

20 

710 


* Statistics are not available for 89 square miles of this area, which is based on 
the latest infonnation. 


The chief crops are bajra (1,100 square miles) and jowar (885), 
grown almost entirely in the eastern portion of the District. Bajra 
is sown on light lands whenever the early rains suffice. Rice occupies 
no square miles, and is grown mainly in the western portion known as 
the Maval. Inferior hill millets, with wheat, peas, heans, and gram as 
second crops after rice, are grom in the Maval when the moisture 
is sufficient. The central belt grows a variety of products. Its cereal 
is bajra, and' the chief oilseeds are niger-seeds and ground-nuts. 
Safflower covers 92 square miles. Wheat (126 square miles) is grown 
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as a * dry crop ’ in a considerable area in the Maval and in the central 
portions of the District. Of pulses, which occupy about 352 square 
miles, the most largely grown are gram, /wr, kuhih, and iniig. 
Sugar-cane is extensively grown (20 square miles in 1903-4), chiefly 
uhder irrigation. Vegetables form an important market-garden crop 
near Poona, as also do grapes, Rgs, /a/ajm, guavas, oranges, and other 
favourite fruits. Among special crops, the grape-vine {Vttis vtnifera) 
is occasionally grown in the best garden land on the border of the 
western belt and in the neighbourhood of Poona city. The vine is 
grown from cuttings, which are ready for planting in six or eight months. 

It begins to bear in the third year, and is in full fruit in the sixth or 
seventh. With care, a vine goes on bearing for sixty, or even, it is 
said, for a hundred years. The vine is trained on a stout upright, 
often a growing stump which is pruned to a pollard-like shape about 
five feet high j this mode is said to be most remunerative. Or a strong 
open trellis roof is thrown over the uneyard about six feet from the 
ground, and the vines are trained horizontally on it; this mode is 
preferred by the rich for its appearance and shade, and is said to 
encourage growth to a greater age. The vine yields sweet grapes 
from January to March, and sour grapes in August. The sour grapes 
are very abundant, but are not encouraged ; the sweet grape is tended 
in every possible way, but is apt to sulTcr from disease. After each 
crop the vine is pruned, and salt, sheep’s droppings, and dried fish are 
applied as manure to each vine after the sour crop is over. Vines 
are flooded once a year for five or six days, the earth being previously 
loosened round the roots. Blight attacks them when the buds first 
appear, and is removed by shaking the branches over a cloth, into 
which the blight falls, and is then carried to a distance and destroyed. 
This operation is performed three times a day until the buds are 
an inch long. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane and other valuable crops has greatly 
increased of late years, owing to the construction by Government 
of irrigation canals, as also has the use of new manures. English 
ploughs are used in a few places, and iron sugar-cane mills are seen 
everywhere. The Poona Experimental Farm, which is situated about 
2 miles from the city in Bopudi village, originated in a small piece of 
land taken for the agricultural class at the College of Science in 1879. 
In 1888 it was handed over to the Agricultural department, which 
since that date has superintended the raising of hybrids of cotton, 
wheat, and jowar, the growing of forage crops for the use of the model 
dairy attached to the farm, the testing of new crops, the trial of new 
agricultural implements, and the distribution of seed both to agricul- 
turists and, for scientific purposes, to experimental farms at Fusa 
and elsewhere. The farm is used for educational purposes by the 
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students of the College of Science, by junior civilians, and by visitors 
and agriculturists ; and it is furnished with an increasing collection of 
soils, manures, seeds, fibres, botanical specimens, and indigenous and 
imported implements. A portion of the land, which measures 66 acres, 
is annually reserved for growing small plots of all important varieties 
of typical crops, A second farm at Manjri, occupying about 45 acres, 
and 8 miles distant from Poona, is devoted to experiments in sugar- 
cane cultivation. Since 1894 attention has been directed to the 
system of manuring sugar-cane, to testing several methods of culti- 
vation, to the acclimatization of imported varieties of cane, and to 
studying the most profitable methods of utilizing bone manure. 
Botanical experiments in cotton and wheat are also carried out. 
A sewage-farm, on which sugar-cane, fodder, ground-nuts, maize, and 
sweet potatoes are grown, forms part of the Manjri Farm. The model 
dairy farm at Kirkee contains 68 cows and 53 cow-buffaloes, and sells 
dairj’ produce of an annual value of about Rs. 24,000. The gardens at 
Ganeshkhind are maintained for botanical and experimental purposes, 
and are in charge of the Economic Botanist. They contain excellent 
mango orchards. Advances to agriculturists under the Land Improve- 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts amounted during the decade 
ending 1904 to 21*4 lakhs. Of this sum, Ji lakhs was advanced in 
the three years 1899-1900, 1900-1, and 1901-2. 

The District has ten breeds of cattle, of which the khilari, or herd- 
cattle from West Khiindesh, are the most valuable draught animals in 
the Deccan. Buffaloes are common in all parts and are of eleven 
kinds, but the best breeds are imported from Sind, Cutch, and 
Gujarat. For rice-field work the Poona cultivator prefers the buffalo 
to the bullock, and the cow-buffaloes supply most of the milk used 
in the District. Poona has long been famous for its horses, and there 
are few villages in east Poona without one or two brood-mares. Of 
eight breeds of horses the local or deshi variety, bred on the banks 
of the Bhima and Nira, was most esteemed by the Marathas. The 
Dhangar pony, thick-set, short-l^ed, and strong, very unlike the 
ordbaty village pony, is of the same breed as the Nira pony. Horse- 
breeding is carried on by the Army Remount department, which 
maintains eight horse stallions and four pony stallions at SirQr, Bara- 
mati, Dhond, and Indapur. Donkeys are used as load-carriers by 
stonecutters, limeburners, potters, and washermen. Mules, chiefly 
cast commissariat animals, are used by charcoal-burners for carrying 
loads and drawing carts. Flocks of sheep are found in most large 
villages, and goats are common. Fowls are reared everywhere, 
while turkeys, geese, and .ducks are found in the towns, where also 
many Musalmans and some Hindus breed pigeons for amusement 
or profit. 
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Of the total cultivated area, 145*5 square miles, or 4 per cent, were 
irrigated in 1903-4. The areas under the various classes of irrigation 
sources were: Government canals, 56 square miles; private canals, 
7 square miles ; tanks, 6 square miles ; wells, 75 ; and other sources, 
one square mile. The chief water-works made or repaired by Govern- 
ment are the Nira and Mutha Canals, and the Shetphal, Matoba, 
•Kasurdf, Sirsuphal, and Bhadalwadi tanks. The Mutha Canals, 
completed in 1878, and the reservoir from which they are fed, Lakk 
Fife, command 16,800 acres ; while the Nira Canal, fed by Lake 
Whiting, completed in r8S6, commands 113,000 acres. The former 
supplied 7,000 and the latter 31,000 acres in 1903-4. Well-irrigation 
is of great importance in Indapur and other drought-stricken parts of 
the east. AVells are circular, S to to feet across and 20 to 50 feet 
deep. Water is raised in a leathern bag. Near Toona city good crops 
are raised by well-irrigation for the Bombay and Poona markets', 
and many additional wells have been constructed out of Government 
loans during recent years. The District contains 22,177 wells and 
27 tanks, used for irrigation purposes. 

The forest lands may be roughly grouped into three classes : hill, 
river-bank, and upland Reserves. Except in the Sinhgarh range the 
hill Reserves, consisting of mixed evergreen woods and teak coppice, 
are found in the west. The evergreen woods yield little timber, but 
the teak coppices, chiefly on the slopes and terraces of the easterly 
spurs, furnish a valuable revenue. The groves found along the banks 
of almost all the larger rivers consist mostly of well-grown l/al/rd. The 
third class of forest lands, the upland or vial Reserves, are found in 
every subdivision, but chiefly in Sirur, Bhimthadi, and Indapur. The 
chief forest trees are ; the mango, the ain, the nana and the bondara 
{Lagersiroetnia lanceolata and L.parvifoHa, two closely allied species), 
the hedu {Naticlea cordifoUa)^ the kalamb (Naucka parvifolia)^ the asatt 
{Bridelia relusa), the savi {Bombax malabaricum), the dhaura {Coiio- 
carpus latifolia), the teak, the javibul {Eugenia jambolana), the yela 
{Terminalia bekricd), the dhaman {Greivia liltaefoHa), the myrabolam, 
and the bamboo. The Forest department is in charge of about 
500 square miles of * reserved ’ forest in the District, and the Revenue 
department manages 210 square miles of fodder reserves and pasture 
lands. In 1903-4 the forest revenue amounted to Rs. 60,000. 

Except iron, which occurs in various places as hematite associated 
with lateritc, or as magnetic grains in stream beds, the District 
produces no metallic ores. The trap rock yields good building stone 
and road-metal almost everywhere, boulders being preferred to quarried 
stone. A variety of compact dark-blue basalt, capable of high polish, 
is worked into idols and pedestals for wooden pillars. Quartz occurs 
throughout the trap, in various forms, either crystalline or amorphous 
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in the form of agate, jasper, and heliotrope. Stilbite, and its associate 
the still finer apophylite, though less common than quartz, are by no 
means rare. One magnificent variety consists of large salmon-coloured 
crystals 2 or 3 inches long. The other mineral products are common 
salt, carbonate of soda, sand for mortar, and limestone. 

The chief manufactures are silk robes, coarse cotton cloth, and 
blankets. The Poona cotton and silk-embroidered have a wide- 
spread reputation, and the brass- and silver-w’ork 

coiJSSirations. admired. Among other 

special manufactures may be mentioned toys, small 
clay figures carefully dressed, and ornaments, baskets, fans, &c., of 
khas-ki^s grass, decked with beetles’ wings. The manufacture of 
paper by hand, formerly of some importance, has of late years 
practically ceased. A few Musalman papermakers are still to be 
found in Junnar town. 

Among the factories of the District are two cotton-spinning and 
weaving mills, a paper-mill, a fiour-mill, and a brewery. In 1904 the 
cotton-mills contained 308 looms and 13,924 spindles, employed 
1,069 hands, and produced i«6 million pounds of yam and 700,000 
pounds of cloth. A Government gun-carriage factory and an arms 
and ammunition factory at Poona and Kirkee employ about 2,100 
hands. There are also railway workshops at Lonauli. 

Of late years, except the development caused by cheap and rapid 
carriage of goods, there has been no marked change in the trade of 
the District. It is, generally speaking, small. The increased demand 
for raw sugar has led to a larger production. The raw sugar goes 
mostly to Bombay and Gujarat. The chief exports are grain, raw 
sugar, cotton cloth, vegetables, fruits, brass-ware, and silk cloth. The 
chief imports are rice brought from Ahmadnagar and Thana, wheat, 
salt, and copper and brass sheets. The chief agencies for spreading 
imports and gathering exports are trade centres, markets, fairs, village 
shops, and pedlars’ packs. The leading merchants are Marwar Vanis, 
Gujarat Vanis, Bohras, ParsTs, and Brahmans. 

Besides about 222 miles of metalled and 913 miles of unmetalled 
roads, 112 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverse the 
District from west to east, and this section is joined at Dhond by 
the north to south cross conneidon from Manmad. The Southern 
Mahratta Railway runs from Poona southwards for a distance of 
about 48 miles within the District^ and has nine stations in that 
length. Metalled roads place the District in communication with 
Nasik, Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Belgaum, Satara, and Kolaba Districts. 
With the exception of 341 miles of unmetalled roads, all the roads are 
maintained by the Public Works department. The chief of them 
are the Bombay-Poona mail road to the foot of the Borghat, the 
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Foona-Ahtnadnagar road, the Poona-Sholapur road, and the Poona- 
Nasik road; while of roads maintained by the local authorities the 
chief are those from Manchar to Ambegaon, from Khed to Bhorgiri, 
from Sirur to Nira Bridge, from Junnar to Belhe, and from Baramati 
to Patas. 

With much of its rainfall cut off by the western hills, large tracts 
in .the east of the District have a very uncertain water-supply. During 
the last five hundred years there is either traditional Famine 
or historical mention of at least twenty-five famines. 

The first was the dread calamity known as the Durga-devI famine. 
Other famines are recorded in 1422, 1460 (Damaji-pant’s), 1473, 1520, 
1630, 1787, 1792, 1793, r8o2-3 (ravages of Holkar's troops), 1820, 
1823, 1824, 1825, 1832-8, 1844-^, 1862-7, 1876-7, 1896-7, and 
1899-1902. In the year 1792-3 no rain whatever fell till October, 
and the price of grain rose to 8 seers for the rupee. In 1802, owing 
to the devastation of the country by Holkar's troops, the price of grain 
is said to have risen to 4 seers for the rupee. In 1824-5 
1845-6 failure of rain caused great scarcity. In 1866-7 more than 
Rs. 80,000 of land revenue was remitted, and Rs. 20,000 was spent on 
relief to the destitute- Poona was specially affected by the famine 
of 1876-7. In 1896-7 the whole District suffered. At the height of 
the famine in May, 1897, there were 22,223 persons and 3,345 depen- 
dents on relief works and 6,566 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The 
number gratuitously relieved reached a maximum of 23,998 in 
September and October, 1897. In 1899 the practical cessation of 
the rain from the middle of September onward resulted in widespread 
failure of crops, the Dhond petha suffering most. As early as 
December the number on relief works and of those gratuitously 
relieved exceeded 11,000. It advanced steadily till May, when, it 
was 65,717, in addition to 17,236 dependents on relief works and 
i3>237 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The latter figure rose to 
28,536 in September. The relief works were kept open till October, 
1902, when the daily average attendance was about r,ooo, just lowered 
from 2,000 in the previous month. It is calculated that over 20,000 
persons died from the effects of famine and 120,000 cattle perished. 
Including remissions of advances to agriculturists and land revenue, ■ 
more than 45 lakhs was spent in the District in the last famine. The 
advances made to cultivators exceeded 10 lakhs. 

The District is divided into eight ialukas as follows : Bhimthadi, 
Haveli, Indapur, Junnar, Khed, Maval, Purandhar, and Sirur. 
The Collector is assisted by two Assistant Collectors .... 
and a Personal Assistant. The petty subdivisions Administration. 

{petkas) of Dhond, Ambegaon, and Mulshi are included in the 
BhTmthadi, Khed, and Haveli ialukas respectively. The Collector 
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is Politicnl Agent for the Blior State, which is included in the District 
for some administrative purposes. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Agent for the Deccan 
Sardars, is a.ssislcd by a Small Cause Court Judge, a Special Judge 
under the DcUhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and six Sub-Judges. 
There arc thirty-eight oflicers to administer criminal justice in the 
District. 'I'ho city of Poona forms a separate magisterial charge under 
a City Magistrate. There arc also two benches of magistrates to assist 
lu'm in criminal work. There is a Cantonment Magistrate for Poona 
cantonment, and another at Kirkce. The commonest forms of crime 
arc theft and housebreaking. 

' The earliest revenue system of which traces remained at the 
beginning of Ilritish rule was the ya/Z/a, that is, the family estate, or 
the Z/m/, that is, the .settlement system, under which the whole arable 
land of each village was divided among a certain number of familias. 
The lands occupied by each family were distinguished by the original 
occupant’s surname, even when none of his descendants remained. 
These holdings were called jathas or fanuly estates. The head of 
the family was held responsible for any land revenue due for the lands 
belonging to the family, and was styled muhaddam. In thcor>' the 
leading family estate and its head were responsible for the whole 
rental of the village, and were bound to make good the failures of 
minor family estates. 'Phis responsibility, however, could not be 
enforced, and the Government was frequently content to accept le.ss 
than the full rental. Malik Ambar’s settlement was introduced between 
1605 and 1626. It was based on a correct knowledge of the area 
of the land tilled and of the money \-aluc of the crop, coupled with 
a determination to limit the state demand to a small sh.irc of the 
actual money value of the crop. It is generally thought that, under 
Malik Amb.ir’s survey, areas were fixed by an estimate or uazQr-pdhdnx. 
The rates were intended to be permanent and were therefore moderate. 
Between 1 66s and 1666 a more correct me.nsurcmcnt of the land rv.is 
made ; but owing to the state of the country, which had suffered from 
war .and pestilence, Malik Amb.ar’s system had to be discontinued. 
In 1664 in its stead a crop division w.as introduced. In 1669, when 
Sivaiji reconquered Poona, he introduced a cash rental instead of 
payment in kind. The settlement was by vilKagc, or mauzarvar. The 
village had therefore to make good a lump sum, .and the villagers were 
left free to arrange for the recovery of the state dues on land which 
had fallen waste. Land deserted by its owner became the joint 
property of the village, which either divided it or cultivated it jointly. 
Under this system Sivaji’s rental was uncertain, as indi\adu.al property 
in hand had a tendency to vanish, and this led to ^f.alik Ambar’s 
system of a fixed money rent for the whole village being restored in 
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1674. The rise in the price of produce greatly reduced the state 
share in the out-turn of the land, and to make good this loss special 
cesses were levied on several occasions and under various names. This 
system continued till 1758, when, under the rule of Peshwa BSliijr 
Baji Rao, a new and very elaborate measurement and settlement were 
introduced. In the times of the Peshw 3 s the government collected 
its revenues through its otvn agents; the maximum of the land tax 
was fixed and only charged on lands actually under tillage, while 
remissions were made in bad seasons. The revenues fluctuated 
according to the prosperity of the country. Between 1772 and 1800, 
the years of the administration of Nana FarnavTs, the management of 
the Peshwa’s land revenue was perhaps more efficient than at any 
other time. In the reign of Baji Rao II the practice of farming the 
revenue for short terms to the highest bidder was introduced. The 
charges involved by this system aggravated the etils of its predecessor. 
Much hardship resulted from the exactions of these temporary revenue 
farmers. 

The assessment introduced at the beginning of British rule when 
prices were high pressed heavily on landholders in seasons either of 
bad crops or of low prices. Consequently the leading features of the 
revenue system before 1856 were high assessment and large remissions. 
About 1825, when distress was acute, Mr. Pringle wa.s appointed to 
survey the District and revise tire assessment. His survey settlement 
was introduced over tire whole District between 1829 and 1831. 
The measure proved a failure, partly from the heaviness and in- 
equality of the assessment in a period of bad seasons and partly from 
the malpractices of Mr. Pringle’s establishment The defects were 
early foreseen and the new rates were soon discontinued. The first 
settlement confirmed for thirty years was introduced into the Dis- 
trict between 1836 and i 854 > About 1855 a regular revenue survey 
was undertaken. A revision survey was made and introduced between 
1874 and 1901. This survey found an increase in the cultivable area 
of 6 per cent., and the settlement enhanced the total revenue from 
about 6 lakhs to 12 lakhs. The average assessment per acre of 'dry ’ 
land is 9 annas, rice land Rs. 2-7, and of garden land Rs. 2. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and of 
revenue from all sources, in thousands of rupees; — 



1880-1. 

>890-1. 

1900-1. 

>903-4. 

Land revenue . . 

Total revenue . 

10,30 

16,60 

30,00 

I*.?.*; 

* 5 , *8 

17,88 

34.16 


The District has twelve municipalities ; namely, Poona City and 
Poona Suburban, Sasvad, Jejuri, Baramati, Indapur, Sirur, Tale- 
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gaon-Dabhade, Lonauli, Khed, Alandi, and Junnar. The total 
income of these municipalities averages about 4^ lakhs. Outside the 
municipalities, local affairs are managed by the District board and eight 
ialuka boards. The receipts of these in 1903-4 were Rs. 2,25,000, 
the chief source of their income being the local cess. The expenditure 
in the same year amounted to Rs. 2,09,000, including Rs. 87,000 spent 
on the construction and maintenance of roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by an Assistant and 
3 inspectors. In 1903-4 there were 18 police stations, with 16 chief 
constables, 3 European constables, 231 head constables, and 988 con- 
stables. The mounted police numbered 28, under 4 European constables 
and 6 daffadars. The Yeraoda Central jail, intended for the confine- 
ment of all classes of prisoners, as well as for relienng District jails 
throughout the Presidency, is situated 3 miles north of Poona city. It 
has accommodation for 1,580 prisoners, and in 1904 the average daily 
number of prisoners was 1,452, of whom 40 were females. The present 
structure was built altogether by convict labour. The prisoners are 
employed outside the walls in gardens, and are hired out to contractors 
for unskilled labour. Inside the prison various industries are carried 
on, including weaving, carpet-making, coir-work, cane-work, and car- 
pentry. A printing press has recently been established. There are 10 
subsidiar>' jails and 12 lock-ups, with accommodation for 125 and i8i 
prisoners respectively. A reformatory school for juvenile offenders at 
Yeraoda is under the supervision of the Educational department 

Poona stands seventh as regards literacy among the twenty-four Dis- 
tricts of the Presidency. In 1901, 6-6 per cent, of the population 
(ii-7 males and 1-5 females) could read and write. Education has 
made much progress of late years. In 1855-6 there were only 
95 schools, >vith a total of 4,206 pupils in the District In 1881 the 
number of pupils rose to 15,246, in 1891 to 30,370, and in 1901 
was 25,963. In 1903-4 there were 411 schools with 24,801 pupils, of 
whom more than 4,400 were females. These schools include 22 pri- 
vate schools with 417 pupils. Among the public institutions are 2 Arts 
colleges (the Deccan and Fergusson), one professional college, the 
College of Science, 14 high schools, 21 middle schools, 341 primary 
schools, and 10 special schools, including a training college for male 
and 2 for female teachers, one workshop, and a medical class at the 
Sassoon Hospital. The College of Science includes engineering classes, 
agricultural classes, a workshop, and a forestry class. The Deccan 
College has a law class attached to it Out of 389 public institu- 
tions, 14 are supported by Government, 201 by local boards, 50 by 
municipal boards, rig schools are aided, and 5 are unaided. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 exceeded 6| lakhs, of which 
nearly lakhs was recovered as fees and Rs. 52,000 was contributed 
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by local and municipal boards. Of the total, 25 per cent, was expended 
on primary schools. 

In 1904 the District contained 4 hospitals and 20 dispensaries, pro- 
viding accommodation for 252 in-patients. About 145,000 patients, 
including 3,573 in-patients, were treated in these, and 5,520 opera- 
tions were performed. The total expenditure, excluding the cost of 
two of the hospitals and five of the dispensaries, which arc maintained 
from private funds, was Rs. 1,47,165, of which Rs. r 1,61 7 was paid 
from local and municipal funds. A lunatic asylum at Poona contained 
146 inmates in 1904. 


The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 27,000, 
representing a proportion of 27 per 1,000 of population, which is much 
above the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xviii (1885) ; W. W. Loch, 
Historical Account of the Poona, Satara, atiii Sholapttr Districts (1877).] 
Poona City (Pz/ma). — H ead-quarters of Poona District, Bombay, 
situated in t8® 31' N. and 73® 51' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 119 miles south-east of Bombay, and a terminus of the 
Southern Mahratta Railway; 1,850 feet above the level of the sea, 
and, in a straight line, about 63 miles from the coast. The name 


seems to be derived from the Sanskrit ptinyafur, or 'cleanser,' pro- 
bably referring to the holy meeting of the Mutha and Mula rivers. 
It is the military capital of the Deccan, and from June to October the 
seat of the Government of Bombay. 

During the last fifty years Poona has been steadily growing in sine. 
In 1851 its population was returned at 73,209 ; by 1863 it was sup- 
posed to have risen to about 80,000. At the next three enumerations 
It was: (187a) 118,886, (1881) 129,751, and (1891) 161,390. In 1901 
It was returned at 111,381, exclusive of 41,939 in the cantonment and 
c 53.320. Hindus numbered 122,393 1 Muhammadans, 

10.165 ; Christians, 8,474 5 Ptirsis, 1,900 ; and Jains, 1,473. 

With the^ heat of April and May tempered by a sea-breeze, a 
moderate rainfall, and strong cool winds, the climate is agreeable, but 
of late years it has not been reputed to be healthy. The annual rain- 
fall for 1891-1901 averaged 28 inches. The mean temperature in 
t9oi WM 70 ; maximum ito« (in May), minimum 43“ (in December). 
Poona hBs suffered severely from the plague, which first gained a foot- 
hold m the city m January, 1897. In 1899 the mortality rose to 125 
per week, or an annual death-rate of 207 per i.ooo. Severe repressive 
me^ures m 1897 failed to eradicate the epidemic. 

The first mention of Poona in history' seems to be in 1604, when it 
of sS Ahmadnagar to MalojT, the grandfather 

of S' 5 confirmed in favour of Shahji, father 

of Siva, r. In 1663. dunng the operations conducted against k'aji by 
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order of Aurangzeb, the imperial viceroy Shaista Khan took possession 
of the open town, from which, when surprised a few days after^vards by 
Sivaji, he had great difficulty in making his escape. His son and most 
of his guard were cut to pieces, and he himself wounded. A powerful 
force, however, immediately reinstated the discomfited commander. 
In 1667 Aurangzeb restored Foona to Sivaji; but under the sway of 
his successor SambhajT, it was occupied by Khan Jahan, an officer 
of the emperor. On the Peshwa obtaining supremacy in the Marathi, 
confederacy, the chief seat of government was removed from Satara 
to Poona. In 1763 Nizam All of Hyderabad sacked the city and 
burned such parts of it as were not ransomed. In the struggle between 
the successive Peshwis and their nominal subordinates Sindhia and 
Holkar, Poona suffered many vicissitudes, until in 1802, by the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshwa allowed a British subsi- 
diary force to be stationed here. 

The final defeat of the Peshwa BajI Rao, and the capture of Poona 
in 1818, were the results of three engagements. In the battle of 
Kirkee (November 5, 1817) the British forces, commanded by 
Colonel Burr, defeated a vastly superior force under Bapu Gokhale. 
The battle of Yeraoda (November 16 and 17, 1817) occurred near 
where the present Fitzgerald Bridge now stands, the British guns on 
* Picket Hill ’ commanding the position. The British troops were com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Lionel Smith. The result was the flight 
of the Feshwa’s army and the immediate occupation of the city by the 
British. The third battle, that of Koregaon (January i, 1818), was 
fought 2 miles distant from Loni, on the right bank of the Bhima, and 
16 miles from Poona. After the deposition of the Peshwa BajI Rao II 
(1818), the city became the head-quarters of a British District as well 
as the principal cantonment in the Deccan. 

The city stands on the right bank of the Mutha river. Much of the 
country round is barren and rocky, and to the east stretches an open 
plain. Not much high ground is seen to the north and west, but to the 
south extends a line of hills ending in the bold square rock of Sinb- 
garh. Close at hand, on the north, is the confluence of the streams 
of the Mutha and Mula; through the heart of the city, the line 
of the Khaiakvasla canal, and on the south the lake and temple- 
crowned peak of Parvatl are objects of interest. The Katraj aqueduct 
was built by an ancient Maratha family. This duct, together with 
three other private aqueducts, supplies the city in ordinary years with 
about half the required supply of drinking-n-ater. The other half is 
derived from the Mutha Right Bank Canal at three places. The main 
near the Parvatl bank supplements the supply from the Katraj aqueduct. 
The municipality draws from the canal about 750,000 gallons a day, 
for which it pays Rs. 10,000 to Government. Any amount drawn in 
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excess of this is paid for at the rate of 3 annas per 1,000 gallons. 
The old water-works owe their existence to the liberality of Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy of Bombay, who contributed Rs. 1,75,000 towards the entire 
cost of Rs. 2,00,000. The new water-works for the Poona cantonment 
and suburbs were constructed in 1873-4, and were furnished with 
new settling-tanks and filter-beds in 1894-5. Tire maximum daily 
consumption from these works is 1,700,000 gallons. The pumping 
station is situated to the east of St. Mary’s Church, the power being 
passed from a Poncelet wheel to three centrifugal pumps on the right 
bank of the canal and to a Worthington water engine on the left bank. 
There are five settling-tanks, with a total capacity equivalent to three 
days’ consumption, and four filter-beds with an area of 45,000 square 
feet. Water is pumped from the canal into the settling-tanks and 
thence into the filter-beds by means of centrifugal pumps. Two 
reservoirs supply the cantonments and suburbs, the charge for water 
by meter varying from 6 to 8 annas per 1,000 gallons, according as 
the cost of pipes and connexions is borne by the householder or not. 
For three or four months in the hot season very little water is available, 
and pumping has to be performed almost entirely by steam-power. 
Gardens on every side, and groves of acacia along the banks of 
the rivers, give much of the neighbourhood a green, well-clothed 
appearance. 

The city proper extends along the Mutha for about miles in- 
land, varying in height from 30 to 70 feet above the river. Its length 
is about 2 miles from east to west, and its breadth about i-^ miles, 
the total area being 2% square miles. For police and other purposes 
the city is divided among eighteen wards or petks. Under the Peshwas 
it was divided into seven quarters, named after the days of the week. 
The ruined palace of the Peshw5s stands in the ShanwSr quarter, 
or Saturday ward. The palace was burned down in 1827, and all that 
now remains is the fortified wall. The chief streets run north and 
south. Though broad in parts they are all more or less crooked, 
none of them offering an easy carriage-way from one end to the other. 
From east to west the only thoroughfare is by lanes, narrow, short, and 

interrupted. One of these was set apart for the e.xecution of criminals, 

who, in the time of the Peshwas, were here trampled to death by 

elephants. Most of the houses are of more than one storey, their 

walls built of a framework of wood filled in with brick or mud, and 
with roofs of tile. 

East of the city is the military station, with an area of 4J square 
miles and a population of 32,777. Within cantonment limits, north- 
wards to the Mutha-Mula river and for 2 miles along the road leading 
west to the cantonment of Kirkee, are the houses of the greater pan 
of the European population, The remaining European quarter or 
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Civil Lines \7as made a suburban municipality in 1884. In area it 
covers if square miles, and had in 1903-4 an income and expenditure 
of Rs. 31,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively, the former chiefly derived 
from a house tax and octroi. The first Residency was built where 
the present Judge’s house now stands, at the Sangam or junction of 
the Mula and Mutha rivers. The compound included the site of the 
present Science College and the English burial-ground close to the 
present Sangam Lodge. The Resident's quarters contained five houses, 
besides out-offices for guard and escort parties. The entire block was 
destroyed on November 5, 1817, immediately upon the departure of 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone to join the British forces drawn up for 
battle at Kirkee. There have been five European cemeteries open 
since the MarStha possession of Poona — one near the old Residency, 
the second near the present church of St. Paul, the third in East 
Street, one near the rifle butts, and one on the left of the Sholapur 
road. A new Residency was built near the present site of St. Paul’s 
Church in 1819, and was accidentally burnt down in 1863. The 
Sangam Bridge was first built on piles in 1829, at a cost of Rs. 95,000. 
Sir John Malcolm opened it in 1830, under the name of the Wellesley 
Bridge, after the Duke of Wellington. It \\’as rebuilt with stone in 
1875, at a cost of Rs. 90,000. Holkaris Bridge was built by Madhu 
Rao PeshwS, and so named because Holkar was accustomed to pitch 
his tents in its vicinity. Close by is ‘ Holkar’s tomb,' so called, being 
a Saiva temple erected in memory of Vithoji Holkar and his \vife, 
who was a sati. 

As a civil station, Poona is the residence of the usual District officers 
and the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the Central Division. 
It is also the monsoon head-quarters of the Bombay Government. 
The garrison generally consists of European and Native infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry. There is a branch of the Bank of Bombay. 

In addition to the Peshwa’s palace, already referred to, the city contains 
numerous palaces and temples from one to three hundred years old, 
of which the chief are : Belbag, built by NSna Famavis about a century 
ago; the Faraskhana, the remains of the Budhwar palace which was 
burnt down in 1879 ; Ganpati’s temple; the new market, built by the 
Poona city municipality ; the temple of Omkareshwar ; the Yishrambag 
palace, now used as a Government high school. Other chief objects 
of interest, outside the Poona city mimicipal limits, are : the arsenal, 
built in 1882; the Bund gardens on the right bank of the Mula-Mutha 
river ; the Saiva caves of Bhamburda, the oldest remains in Poona ; 
Chatarshingi hill with a temple of a levi, where a large fair is held 
annually in September-October ; the Western India club ; the council 
hall ; Government House;, Ganeshkhind ; the Poona gymkhana ; 
Yeraoda Central jail, intended for all classes of prisoners, as well as 
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for relieving the overcrowding of the several District jails ; the Sassoon 
Hospital; the Jewish synagogue; the office of the City Magistrate, 
formerly the jail ; the Native General Library ; the General Post and 
Telegraph office ; the Record office or Poona Daftar ; and the Empress 
Gardens at Wanowri, The total number of in-patients treated at the 
Sassoon Hospital in 1903-4 was 2,585, in addition to 12,110 out- 
patients. Other medical institutions are the Roman Catholic school 
hospital, the St. Margaret Hospital, St. John’s Hospital, and six dispen- 
saries, treating annually about 40,000 patients. 

The city municipality, established in 1857, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of 3!^ lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was 
.also 3^ lakhs. The chief items of income are octroi (i^ lakhs) and 
conservancy tax (Rs. 39,000), while the expenditure, which, amounted 
to 3 lakhs in 1903-4, is chiefly devoted to conservancy (i lakh) and 
establishment charges (Rs. 44,000). The income and the expenditure 
of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 were nearly i*8 lakhs and 1*5 lakhs 
respectively. 

Though Poona is no longer so great a centre of trade and industry 
as under the Peshwas, there are still many handlooms for the weaving 
of fabrics of silk and cotton ; and articles of brass, copper, iron, and 
clay are made in the city. Throughout Western India Poona workers 
have earned a reputation for the manufacture of cloth, silver and gold 
jewellery, combs, dice, and other small articles of ivorj', of fans, baskets, 
and trays of khas-khas grass ornamented with peacocks’ feathers and 
beetles’ wings, and of small, carefully dressed clay figures representing 
the natives of India. There are now several important factories in the 
city and its immediate vicinity. Chief of these are the gun-carriage 
factory * and arsenal in cantonments, and the small arms and ammuni- 
tion factories at Kirkee. At Dapuri there is a large brewery. In 
addition there are two cotton-mills, some iron and brass foundries, and 
a paper-mill. 

Besides a female normal school, an unaided normal class for mis- 
tresses, and a training college for preparing teachers for vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools, and several Government and private 
vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English schools, Poona has twelve 
high schools and three colleges — the Deccan and Fergusson Colleges 
teaching up to the degrees of B.A. and first LL.B., and the College 
of Science with special training for civil engineers and agricultural 
specialists. There is a medical school attached to the Sassoon Hospital, 
a forest class at the College of Science, a municipal technical school, 
and a reformatory at Yeraoda. The total number of schools is 78 for 
boys with 7,205 pupils, and 4 for girls with 3,318 pupils. The city 
contains a Subordinate Judges’ courts, in addition to the chief revenue, 
* The gna-corriage factory was closed in 1907. 
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judicial, ami otiicr oftkrs. !k-<icle': th«j purely Kuropcan clubs, 
I’4j0na ctintains tbe Dcf'-.m Club, to which hoih KutojK’ans and natives 
can bclon.ft; two native cluhv, the ijarvajaniJ: Sahha and the Dcccitn 
.‘'.ibha ; and n newly opened chib for ladie^., 'riie moit important 
library is the Native (lencral tabrary* in ItiKlhwar lV.th. 

PoonamnUce.-‘Tt>wn and cantonment in the Saiflapet taluk of 
lJhin{;ic{iut District, Madras, situated in ^ N. and So® 7'' K., on 
the western trunl: ro.nl, 13 miles west of Mndnis city and 5 milc-s north 
of St. Thomas'.s Mount. It contains a f>opu].ation (tpoi) of *5.353 
jicrsons and is the hc.id-<iti.irters of 11 tlcputy*/)r/C7i/<.'i>r and a District 
.Miinsif. 'rile place w.is formerly a conv.df.sccnt dcp6t for the troops 
of the M.sdr:t.s Cornithind, a |»ur{M>',e for which it «.is well suited by its 
};ootl drainage and general .salubrity. It still contains Uirracks winch 
could accommodate 500 men, but is now only :i s:init.iritim' for con- 
vnlc.scent iviiropeatt troops. Four hundred yards to the east of the 
cantonment, whiclt is about half a mile square, is the old fort of Pooin- 
imallce, now* occupied princiivnlly by svarehoiises, storeroom:., ami the 
h0spit.1l. It is a Muhammadan work, r75 jMrds long and 142 braid, 
surrounded by a ramjuri 18 feet bigb. It was «*f considenible service 
in holding the country, tow.irtls both Madni-s and Conjccvcram, dtiring 
the Wars of the Cnrn.itic. 

Poorce.~DiMrict, subdimion, and town in Ilengal. Stt I'ukT. 

Popa.—An cMlnci volcnnti, situated in so® 56' N. and pj*" 16' E., 
towMrds the .south of Myingyan District, Ujipcr IJurma, 4,961 feet 
above the sc.i. It is an isolated hill ma.ss rising up from undulating 
Shindy country, and has acquired a more than local notoriety a.s the 
reputed abode of certain powerful natf or spirits. Pojw is more or 
less conical in shape; it.s stimniit ks Iwrc, Iml its lower sIojk-s are 
covered iwrtly with thick jungle and p.irtly with g.irdcn hnd, whicli 
receives a liberal minfall and bc.irs excellent crops. The crater at its 
summit is about a mile across, and forms a punch-bowl 3,000 feet in 
dcptli. A Government bung.ilow has Iwen built near the summit, but 
no regular use h.i.s as yet been made of the hill as a sanitarium. 

Porfiliftt. — Estate in the north-west of Singhbhilm District, Ilcng.il, 
lying between 33® 15' and 33® 54' N. and S5' 5' and 85® 46' E.,^with a 
total arc.t of Si 3 square miles, or 514 stpinrc milc.s if its dependencies 
be excluded. It is for the most jiart hilly and is largely covered with 
forest. A fairly open belt of country nms from the north-c.i.st to the 
south-west ; this has been opened up by the r.cng.il-Nagpur Railway, 
and is bc.iitbicr and more c.xtcnsively cultivated than the remainder of 
the estate. 

In former limes the whole of Singhbliflm proper was ruled by 
a family of R2thor R.ijput.s, claiming descent from an officer of Raja 
Man Singh’s amty which was sent to IIcng.1l at the time of Daud 
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Khan’s rebellion. The Slates of Saraikela and Kharsawan weie carved 
out of the oiiginal State for junior members of tlie Raja’s family ; and the 
chief of Saraikela gradually extended his power and dominions until 
he became a serious rival to the head of the family, who was now 
known as the Raja of Poriiliat The country was saved by its rocky 
boundaries and sterile soil from conquest by the Marathas, and tvas 
still independent when, in r8i8, Raja Ghanasyam Singh Deo tendered 
his allegiance to the British Government. His chief objects were to 
secure a recognition of his supremacy over the Rajas of Saraikela and 
Kharsawan, and to obtain aid in reducing the refractory tribe of Larka 
Kols or Hos. The British Government disallowed his claim to supre- 
macy, over his kinsmen of Saraikela and Kharsawan, but accepted 
merely a nominal tribute of Rs. lor, and refrained from interfering 
in any way with the internal administration of the Slate. An engage^ 
ment embodying these conditions was taken from him in 1820. It 
was intended that similar agreements should be entered into by thd 
chiefs of Saraikela and Kharsawan; but the matter appears to have 
been overlooked, and those chiefs have never paid tiibutc, though 
they have frequently been called upon to furnish contingents of atmed 
men to aid in suppressing disturbances. The Poralrtit family gradually 
sank into poverty; and in 1837 the Raja received a pension of Rs. 500 
as a compassionate allowance, in compensation for any losses he might 
have sustained in consequence of our assumption of the direct man- 
agement of the Kolhlin. In 1857 Arjun Singh, who was then Raja> 
after delivering up to Government the Chaibasa mutineers, rebelled 
himself He was captured and deported to Benares, and his State 
was conflscaled. Some portions of it were given to the chiefs of Sarai- 
kela and Kharsawan, and one or two other persons who had helped 
the Government during the Mutiny; and the rest, on Arjun Singh’s 
death, was regranted in 1895 to his son Natpat Singh ‘to be held 
by him and his lineal male heirs according to the custom of lineal 
primogeniture (the eldest male of the eldest branch being pieferrcd) 
as an inalienable and impartible revcnue-fiee ^amlndari' Anandpur 
and Kera were formerly MiorposJis or maintenance grants made by the 
Raja of Porahal to junior members of the family, and their holdeis 
paid quit-rents to him ; these were remitted by Government after the 
Mutiny, and Narpat Singh has now no right ’to receive rents from or 
to interfere with them, but he has a reversionary right of succession 
in the event of extinction of male heirs. Bandgnon and Chainpur are 
under-tenures, the rent of which has been fixed in perpetuity. The 
forests of the Porahat estate are managed for the Raja’s benefit by the 
Forest department. 

The estate (excluding the dependencies) is divided into ten groups 
of villages or pirs. Two of these, which lie in the more open part 
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of the country, are known as the Sadant /irs, and the remainder as 
the Kolhan /trs. The estate has recently been resettled for fifteen 
years from 1903. In Porahat proper 159 square miles are cultivated, 
and 73 square miles are cultivable waste, 38 square miles are un- 
cultivable, and 244 square miles are under forest. The chief crop is 
rice, but some millets and pulses are also grown, especially in the 
more hilly Kolhan ^Jrs. The rates for the best rice land varj’ from 
R, 0-12—7 per acre in the Kolhan to Rs. 1-9-2 in the Sadant /frr; 
and the total rental fixed at the settlement was Rs, 38,000, rising to 
Rs. 42,000 after five years. 

Forakad Town in the Ambalapulai /a/uji of Travancore 

State, Madras, situated in 9® 22' N. and 76® 22^ E. Population (1901), 
2,264. Formerly the head-quarters of the Chempakasseri Rajas, it 
passed to Travancore in 1748. It was once a notable port, but 
declined with the rise of Alleppey. The Portuguese, and after them 
the Dutch, had settlements here. 

Porali. — ^River in Baluchistan, draining the south of the Jhalawan 
country and the Las Bela State. It rises near Wad in 20® 33' N. and 
66° 23' E., and enters the Pab range by a tortuous but picturesque 
channel. A course of 175 miles carries it to the sea at Miani Hor. 
The principal affluents are the Kud, which drains the valley of Ornach, 
the Tibbi, and the Lohendav. About five miles north of Sheh in Las 
Bela the Porali bifurcates, and most of its flood-water is carried off by 
the Titian, which enters the Siranda lake. Within the hills many flats 
are irrigated from this river, and the niafa/ of Welpat in Las Bela is 
also dependent on it. Temporary dams have been erected near Sheh 
and on the Titian for purposes of cultivation. The Porali has been 
identified with the ancient Arabis or Arabius. 

Forbandar State. — Native State in the Kathiawar Political 
Agency, Bombay, lying between 21® 14' and 21° 56' N, and 69® 28' 
and 70® E., mth an area of 636 square miles. It is situated in the 
west of the peninsula of Kathiawar, and consists of a strip along the 
shore of the Arabian Sea, nowhere more than 24 miles broad. 

The Porbandar Stale may be described roughly as a plain sloping 
from the Barda hills to the sea, drained by many rivers, the largest 
of which, the Bhadar, Sorti, Vartu, Minsar, and Ojat, contain water 
throughout the year. Towards the coast lie tracts of marsh land 
called formed by the rainfall. On some of these, which are 
penetrated by salt water, only grass and reeds can flourish ; but . on 
the rest rice, gram, wAlf, and other crops are grown. The largest 
gJier is the Modhwara, about 6 miles long by 4 miles broad, con- 
nected with the sea by the Kindari creek. This marsh, though fed 
by no large stream, receives all the drainage of the Barda hills. When 
it fills during the rainy season, the villagers dig away the sand with 
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which the sea annuall)' closes the mouth of the creek, the water flows 
into the sea, while the sea-water enters the marsh during very high 
tides. The Gangajal is a large fresh-water marsh situated not far 
from the Kindari creek, about 2 miles in circumference, but unless 
the rains are heavy does not hold water for more than eight months 
in the year. The climate is healthy; the annual rainfall averages 
25 to 30 inches. 

The chief is a Hindu of the Jethwa clan of Rajputs and belongs to 
one of the oldest races in Western India, whose advent is approxi- 
mately set down at from a. d. goo to tooo. They held Bardii and 
occupied much of the adjacent coast region of I-Ialar. After the cap- 
ture and sack of Ghumli, the Jethwas retired to Ranpur, where they 
r,emained for many years, but were finally driven to Chhaya. While 
there they acquired Porbandar and Navi from the Mughal government, 
and reconquered- much of their adjacent possessions from the Jadejas. 
In 1785 SuUanji transferred his seat of rule to Porbandar, which has 
ever since been the Jethwa capital and given a name to the chiefship. 
The ruler e.\ecuted the usual engagements in 1807, He is entitled to 
a salute of ii guns. ITic family follow the rule of primogeniture in 
• point of succession, and hold a samd authorizing adoption. The 
chiefs title is Ranii of Porbandar. 

The population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 72,077, 
(1881) 71,072, (1891) 85,785, and (1901) 82,640, showing a decre.ise 
of 4 per cent, during the last decade, owing to the famine of rSpg- 
tgoo. In tgoi Hindus numbered 71,642, Musalmans 9,741, and 
Jains 1,158. The capital is Porbandar Town, and there arc 96 vil- 
lages. The style of house-building is peculiar. No mortar is used, 
but the limestone, of which better-class houses are built, is accurately 
squared and fitted ; and it is asserted that the quality of the limestone 
is such that when once the rain has fallen on a wall thus built, the 
joints coalesce and the wall becomes one solid block. 

The soil is as a rule an excellent black soil, though a less fertile red 
soil occurs in places. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 295 square 
miles, of wliich 59 were irrigated. The principal crops are jajvdr, 
hSjra, wheat, cotton, &c. ; and the principal products of the .sea are 
fish of different kinds. Turtles of large size abound along the coast, 
but are not captured. Oysters are found, but do not produce pearls 
like those of the Gulf of Cutch. The limestone, known as Porbandar 
stone, found over almost the whole of the State, is chiefly quarried in 
the Barda hills, notably at the Adatiana quarry, and is largely exported 
to Bombay. Iron is also found, but is not smelted. Silk of good 
quality and cotton cloth are manufactured. In 1903-4 concessions 
were granted for the erection of a cotton-press. Jhe Malik hill is 
the only portion of the elevated country that is fairly wooded. The 
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forest revenue, derived chiefly from the sale of grass and wood, was 
Rs. 33,000 in 1903-4. 

- Much of the trade of the State has been absorbed by Bombay, but 
large quantities of timber are still imported from the Malabar ports. 
Cotton seed and tobacco are imported from Broach, embroideries 
from Surat, and raw sugar from Gandevi and Navsari. Grain is im- 
ported from Karachi. All the exports go to Bombay. Heavy port 
dues, the competition of Veraval and Bhaunagar, and insufflcient com- 
munications account for the decline of the State as a trading centre. 
In 1881 a British Superintendent of customs was appointed under the 
local administration, but has now yielded place to a State official. 
The total value of the sea-borne trade in 1903-4 was 44 lakhs. The 
chief harbours are Porbandar, Madhavpur, Miani, and Navibandar. 
The Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagarh-Porbandar Railway passes through 
the State ; and the net income of the State from the line in 1903-4 
was Rs. 79 j 57 o- 

Porbandar ranked as a State of the first class in Kathiawar until 
1869, and was restored to this rank again in 1886, during the period 
of Government administration. Firat-class powers were given to the 
present ruler in 1900, with certain restrictions, which have recently 
been removed. The chief has power to try persons for capital offences, 
the trial of British subjects for such offences, however, requiring the 
previous permission of the Agent to the Governor. He enjoys a 
gross revenue of about 9^ lakhs (i9®3“4)i chiefly derived from land 
(3 lakhs). The State pays a tribute of Rs. 48,504 jointly to the 
British Government^ the Gaikwar of Baroda, and the Nawab of 
Junagarh. The police force numbered 299 men in ipoS* There 
are one jail and four lock-ups, with a daily average (i 903 “ 4 ) of 29 
prisoners. The number of schools is 38, with a total (1903-4) of 
pupils. The municipality at Porbandar had an income of Rs. 26,000 
in T903-4. The State has one hospital and three dispensaries, afford- 
ing relief to about 123,000 patients in 1903—4. In the same year 
about 1,700 persons were vaccinated. A horse-breeding farm is main- 
tained by the State. 

Porbandar Town. — Chief town and port of the State of the same 
name in Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 21° 37' N. and 69° 48' E., 
on the shore of the Arabian Sea, and the terminus of the railway from 
Rajkot. Population (1901), 24,620, including Hindus, 17,862; Musal- 
mans, 5,566; and Jains, 1,113. Though a bar prevents the entrance 
of ships of any great size into the port, it is much frequented by craft 
of from r 2 to 80 tons burdeh. In spite of the levy of heavy customs 
dues, and the competition of other ports, commerce is considerable, 
including, besides a local traffic with the Konkan and Malabar coast, 
a brisk trade with the ports of Sind, Baluchistan, the Persian Gulf, 
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Arabia, and the cast coast of Africa. In 1903-4 the imports were 
valued at 1 7| lakhs and the exports at 25 lakhs. At a little cost the 
port might be made one of the most secure on the Kathiawar sea- 
board. The town is entirely built of stone, and was surrounded by 
a fort which was demolished during British administration. It is said 
to have been called in ancient times Sudamapuri, and it has been 
Jethwa capital since about 17S5. Telephonic connexions are laid 
throughout the town, which contains nine public gardens, the chief 
of which is the Rajwadi wth an income of Rs. 3,000. The sea-face 
is provided wth a lighthouse 90 feet high, showing a dioptric light 
of the fourth class, visible for 15 miles at sea. The town possesses 
several line public buildings. 

Port Blair. — A Penal Settlement in the Andaman Islands, Bay of 
Bengal, which consists of the South Andaman and the islets attached 
thereto, covering an area of 473 square miles. Of this total, 327 
square miles afe in actual occupation. The unoccupied area con!>isls 
of the densest jungle. The occupied area is partly 
cleared for cultivation, grazing, and habitation, and ^sp^cts^ 
partly afforested. A great part of the unoccupied 
area is in the hands of the hostile Jarawas ; but they are gradually 
retreating northwards under pressure of the forest operations, which 
are extending over the whole area of the Penal Settlement. 

The South Andaman Island has a very deeply indented coast-line, 
comprising the following harbours ; on the east coast, Port Meadows 
and Port Blair ; on the south coast, Maepherson’s Strait ; on the west 
coast, Port Mouat, Port Campbell, and Port Anson. Vessels of large 
draught can anchor and trade with safety in these in any weather and 
at all seasons. If Baratang be reckoned with the South Andaman as 
a natural apanage, Elphinstone Harbour must be added to the list. 
Smaller vessels also find the following places .safe for shelter and most 
convenient for work: on the east coast, Colebrooke Passage, Kotara 
Anchorage, and Shoal Bay; on the west coast, Elphinstone Passage 
in the Labyrinth Islands, and in some seasons Constance Bay; in 
Ritchie’s Archipelago, Kwangtung Strait and Tadma Juru, and in 
some seasons Outram Harbour. 

For forest trade, the staple commerce of the islands, a more con- 
venient natural arrangement is hardly imaginable. Port Mouat is only 
2 miles distant from Port Blair, over an easy rise ; Shoal Bay is 7 miles, 
with an easy gradient from Port Blair, and runs into Kotara Anchorage ;• 
and Port Meadows is but a mile from Kotara Anchorage. Creeks 
navigable by large steam-launches run into Port Blair from some dis- 
tance inland. Five straits surround the island: two, Maepherson’s 
Strait and Elphinstone Passage, navigable by ships; and-th'e test, 
Middle Strait, Colebrooke Passage, and Horn fray’s Strait, rn.v ' 
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by large steam-launches. Diligent Strait, practicable for the largest 
ships, and ‘only 4 miles across at the narrowest point, separates 
Ritchie’s Archipelago from the main islands; and the archipelago is 
itself intersected everywhere by straits and narrows, which are mostly 
navigable. 

The whole of the Settlement area consists of hills separated by 
narrow valleys, rendering road-making and rapid land communication 
difficult. The main ranges are the Mount Harriett Range, up to 
1,500 feet; the Cholunga Range, up to 1,000 feet; and the West 
Coast Range, up to 700 feet. These run almost parallel, north and 
south, down the centre of the island. To the north, the Cholunga 
Range breaks up into a number of more or less parallel ridges. To 
the south, below Port Blair Harbour, the country is a maze of hills 
rising to 850 feet, and tending to form ridges running north and 
south. 

No stream in the island could be called a river, and on the east 
coast perennial streams are not common. On the west and north, 
however, more surface water is found, and perennial streams running 
chiefly from south to north are fairly numerous. Fresh water is, how- 
ever, everywhere obtained without much difficulty from wells, and 
rain-water reservoirs (tanks) could be formed in all parts. Navigable 
salt-water creeks are numerous, and are of much assistance in water- 
carriage. 

The old settlement at the Andamans, established by the well-known 
Marine Surveyor Archibald Blair in 1789, was not a penal settlement 
at all. It was formed on the lines of several then 
History. existence, e.g. at Penang and Bencoolen, to put 

down piracy and the murder of shipwrecked crews. Convicts from 
India were sent incidentally to help in its development, precisely as 
they were sent to Bencoolen, and aftenvards to Penang, Malacca, 
Singapore, Moulmein, and the Tenasserim province. Everything that 
Blair did was performed wth ability; and his arrangements for estab- 
lishing the settlement in what be named Port Cornwallis (now Port 
Blair) were excellent, as rvere his selection of the site and his surveys 
of parts of the coast, several of which are still in use. The settlement 
flourished under Blair; but unfortunately, on the advice of Commodore 
Cornwallis, brother of the Governor-General, the site was changed for 
strategical reasons to North-East Harbour, now Port Cornwallis, where 
’it flourished at first, but subsequently suffered much from sickness. 
Here it was under Colonel Alexander Kyd, an engineer officer, and 
a man of considerable powers and resource. On the abandonment 
of the settlement in 1796, on account of sickness, it contained 270 
convicts and 550 free Bengali settlers. The convicts were transferred 
to Penang and the settlers taken to Bengal. After that the islands 
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remattied unoccupied by the Indian Government till 1856, the present 
' Penal Settlement being formed two years later. 

Since its foundation, the history of the Penal Settlement is merely 
one of continuous official development from March, 1858 (when 
Dr. P. J. AValker, an experienced Indian Jail Superintendent, arrived 
with 4 European officials and 773 convicts, and commenced clearings 
in Port Blair Harbour), to the present day. 

The penal system in force at the Andamans is sui generis^ has grown 
up on its own lines, and has been gradually adapted to the require- 
ments of the present complex conditions. The system has always 
been independent of, and was never at any time based on, the Indian 
prison system, and has been continuously under development from 
its inception by Sir Stamford Raffles for about a hundred years. The 
fundamental principles on which it is founded are still substantially 
what they were originally, and have stood the criticism, the repeated 
examination, and the modifications in detail of a century without 
material alteration. The classification of the convicts, the titles of 
those who are selected to assist in controlling the general body, the 
distinguishing marks on their costume, the modes of employing 
them, and their local privileges are virtually now as they were at 
the beginning. 

The first temporary Superintendent of the Andamans was Captain 
(afterwards General) Henry Man, who had long been Superintendent 
of the Penal Settlements in the Straits. In January, 1858, he was 
authorized by the Government of India to follow generally the system 
in force in the Straits Settlements, and received powers under the 
Mutineers Acts, XIV and XVII of 1857 (since repealed). Captain 
Man was succeeded in March, 1858, by Dr. P. J. Walker, who drew up 
rules, sanctioned by the Government of India, which were based on 
instructions identical with those given to Captain Man. These were 
followed by the Pott Blair and Andamans Act, XXVII of 1861 (since 
repealed), and by modifications in the rules made by successive 
Superintendents* and by Lord Napier of Magdala, as the result of an 
official inspection of the Settlement in 1863. In 1868, when General 
Man became permanent Superintendent, he embodied in the Andaman 
system the Straits Settlements Penal Regulations, and thus brought the 
system still more closely into line with that of the Straits Settlements. 
These modifications still affect almost every part of it. A formal 
Regulation was drafted in 1871, and after discussion by Sir Donald 
Stewart, Chief Commissioner and Superintendent, Mr. (Justice) Scarlett 
Campbell, and Sir Henry Norman, became the Andaman and Nicobar 
Regulation, 1874, supplemented by rules passed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council and the Chief Commissioner. In 1876 a new 
Andaman and Nicobar Regulation was drawn up, but the rules under 
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the Regulation' of 1874 were continued. These rules, together with 
the Superintendent’s by-laws (Settlement Standing Orders) passed 
•under them, and modified from time to time by the Government 
of India and by the Commission of Sir C. J. Lyall and Sir A. Leth- 
bridge in 1890, form the still-growing penal system of the present 
day. 

The methods employed were originally a new departure in the treat- 
ment of prisoners, the salient features being the employment of con- 
victs on every kind of labour necessary to a self-supporting community, 
and their control by convicts selected from among them. Permission 
to marry and settle down is given after a certain period, when the 
convict is called a ‘self-supporter.’ Indian convicts were first trans- 
ported in 1787 to Bencoolen in Sumatra to develop that place, then 
under the Indian Government. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, drew up a dispatch in i8r8, explaining the principles he had 
already successfully adopted for their management; and in 1823 he 
sent the Government a copy of his Regulations. In 1825 Bencoolen 
was ceded to the Dutch, and the convicts were transferred to Penang 
and Singapore. Penang had been occupied in 1785, and convicts 
were sent there in 1796. When the Bencoolen convicts arrived, they 
remained under the Regulations of Sir Stamford Raffles, and in 1827 
the Penang Rules were adapted from these. When Malacca was 
occupied in 1824, convicts were sent there from Penang, and shortly 
aftenvards they too were placed under the Penang Rules. Singapore 
had been founded by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819; and in 1825 
convicts arrived there from Bencoolen and India, and in 1826 from 
Penang. The Bencoolen Rules, and later the Penang Rules, were 
in force at Singapore, with modifications, for many years, until Regu- 
lations for the management of Indian convicts were drawn up in 1845 
by Colonel Butterworth, the Governor of Singapore, known as the 
Butterworth Rules. They were modified by Major McNair, Superin- 
tendent of the convicts, in 1858. The Butterworth Rules were founded 
on the principles laid down by Sir Stamford Raffles in r8i8 and on his 
Bencoolen Rules. A leading part in the drafting and working of these 
Avas taken by General Man, to whom it fell to start the Andaman Penal 
Settlement in 1858. He carried them with him to Moulmein and the 
Tenasserim province, to which placra Indian convicts were also trans- 
ported ; and when he was appointed permanent Superintendent of the 
Andaman Penal Settlement in 1868 he embodiejl the Regulations/ for 
Tenasserim in the rules and orders he found already existing. The 
intimate connexion of the Andamans with the original penal system 
from the beginning is further illustrated by the fact that, when the 
old settlement at Port Cornwallis was broken up in 1 796, the convicts 
were transferred to Penang. 
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The Penal Settlement is administered by the Chief Commissioner, 
Andamans and Nicobars, as Superintendent, with a Deputy and a staff 
of Assistant Superintendents and overseers, who are 
almost all Europeans, and sub-overseers, who are 
natives of India. The petty supervising establishments are staffed 
by convicts. There are, besides, special departments — Police, Medi- 
cal, Commissariat, Forests, Tea, Marine, &c., of the usual type in 
India, except that all civil officers are invested with special powers 
over convicts. Civil and criminal justice is administered by a series 
of courts under the Chief Commissioner and the Deputy-Super- 
intendent, as the principal courts of original and appellate juris- 
diction. The Chief Commissioner is also the chief revenue and 
financial authority. 

The Penal Settlement centres round the harbour of Port Blair, the 
administrative head-quarters being on Ross Island, an islet of less than 
a quarter of a square mile, across the entrance of the harbour. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into two Districts and four sub- 
divisions. The subdivisions remain constant, but their distribution 
between the Districts has varied from time to time. At present they 
are as follows : Eastern District (head-quarters, Aberdeen) — Ross, 
Haddo ,* Western District (head-quarters, Viper Island) — ^Viper, Wim- 
berley Ganj. 

Within the subdivisions are stations, places where labouring convicts 
are kept, and villages, where either * free ’ settlers or ‘ self-supporters * 
dwell. As these stations and villages enter largely into the life and 
description of the place, a list is given here. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Ross. 

North Bay. 
Mount Harriett. 

South Point. 


Phoenix Bay. 
Haddo. 

Tea Garden, Navy 
Bay. 


Ross Subdivision 
Stations 

North Corbyn’s 
Cove. 

Madhoban. 

Villages 

Haddo Subdivision 
Stations 

Rangachang. 

Garacherama. 


Middle Point. 
Rutland Island. 


Aberdeen. 


Minnie Bay. 
Pahargaon. 
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Villages 


Chatham. 

Bumlitiin. 

Austinabad. 

Phoenix Bay. 

Taylerabad. 

Pahargaon. 

Janglighiil. 

School Line. 

Lamba Line. 

Nicagaon. 

Garachcrama. 

DQdh Line. 

Birch Ganj. 

Prothcroeporc. 


M’ESTERN DISTRICT 


VlFKR SUIIDI VISION’ 



S/a/iofis 


Viper Island. 

Port Mouat. 

Namunaghar. 

Dundas Point. 

Elephant Point. 



Villages 


Mitha Khari. 

Port Mouat. 

^langlutan. 

Namflnaghar. 

Dhani Khari. 

Baghelsinghpura. 

Ograbaraij. 

Chauldari. 

Homfray Ganj. 

Nawashahr. 

AVimbekluy Ganj Subdivision 


Stations 


Shore Point. 

Kalatang. 

Bajajagda. 

Goplakabang (includ- 

Jatang, 

Bindraban. 

ing Middle Straits). 

Villages 


Bamboo Flat. 

Bindraban. 

Tusonabad. 

Stewart Ganj. 

Anikhet 

Manpur. 

Wimberley Ganj. 

Cadcll Ganj. 

Temple Ganj. 

Kadakachang. 

Mathura. 

HobdajTJUr. 

Alipur. 


Persons transported to Port Blair by the Government of India are 
either murderers who for some reason have escaped the death penalty, 
or perpetrators of the more heinous oUences against the person and 
property. Their sentences are chiefly for life; but some, varying from 
very few to a considerable number, with long-term sentences, are also 
sent from time to time. Except under special circumstances, con- 
victs are not received under eighteen years of age, nor over forty, and 
they must be certified as medically lit for hard labour before trans- 
portation. Youths between eighteen and twenty are kept in the boys’ 
gang under special conditions. Girls of about sixteen are occasionally 
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received ; but as all women locally unmarried are kept in the female 
jail, a large enclosure consisting of separate sleeping wards and work- 
shedSj there are no special rules for them. 

The following table shows that murder and 'heinous offences against 
the person, dacoity (gang robbery with murder or preparation for 
murder), and other heinous offences against property, make up nearly 
the whole total ; — 


V«ar. 

Muidcr. 

A|;<iinst 

the 

person. 

Uiicolly. 

Against 

properly. 

Others. 

Total. 

l8f4 . 

1S81 

1891 

1901 

J 905-6 . 

.v 5 ?S 

MS 

7,946 

7,795 

8,559 

107 

158 

308 

817 

81a 

1.262 

M 44 

1,711 

2.262 

3,050 

3=5 

1,012 

1,337 

904 

2,038 

300 

393 

436 

169 

*37 

7 ,.S <»9 

>1,452 

>1,738 

“.947 

14,696 


'Iliese figures illustrate clearly the violent character of the convicts, 
and it is of value to examine their behaviour under continuous restraint. 
Between 1890 and 1900, the average proportion of convicts who com- 
mitted or attempted murder was o-ra per cent, the figures rising to 
0-154 in 1894. -Neither the nature of the labour nor the discipline 
enforced appears to have any effect on the tendency to murder, and 
the motives traced are similar to those disclosed among an ordinary 
population, while murderous assaults are usually committed quite sud- 
denly on opportunity and cause arising. 

The full penal system, as at present worked, is as follows. Life- 
convicts arc confined in the cellular jail for six months, where the 
discipline is severe but the work is not hard. They are then put 
to hard gang labour in outdoor work for 4^ years, and are locked 
up at night in barracks. For his labour during this period the convict 
receives no reward, but his capabilities are studied. During the next 
five yCiirs he remains a labouring convict, but is eligible for the petty 
posts of supervision and the easier forms of labour; he also gets 
a very small allowance for little luxuries, or to deposit in the special 
.savings bank. He has now completed ten years in transportation, and 
can receive a ticket-of-leave, being termed a ‘self-supporter.’ In this 
condition he earns his own living in a village; he can farm, keep 
cattle, and marry or send for his family. ‘But he is not free, has no 
civil rights, and cannot leave the Settlement or be idle. After twenty 
to iwenly.fivc years spent in the Settlement with approved conduct 
he may be released either absolutely or, in certain cases, under con- 
ditions a.s to place of rasidcnce and police surveillance. While a ‘ self- 
supporter,’ he is at first assisted with house, food, and tools, and pays 
no taxes or cesses ; but after three to four years, according to certain 
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conditions, lie receives no assistance, and is charged with ever)’ public 
payment which would be demanded of him were lie a free man. 

I’he women life-convicts are similarly dealt with, but less rigorously. 
The general principle is to divide thchi into two main classes : those 
in, and those out of, the female jail. Ever)’ woman must remain in the 
female J.!!! unless in domestic employ by permission, or married and 
living with her husband. IVomen arc eligible for marriage or domestic 
employ after five years in the Settlement, and if married they may 
laivc the Settlement after fifteen yc.irs with their husbands; but all 
married couples have to w.iit till the expiry of both their sentences, 
and they must leave together. If unmarried, women remain twenty 
years in the Jail. They rise from cl.n.ss to class, and can become petty 
officers oh terms similar to those for the men. 

Term-convicts arc treated on the same general lines, except that they 
cannot become ‘self-supporters,’ and are rclc.iscd at once on the expiry’ 
of their sentences. 

Convict marriages, which are described below under Caste, are 
carefully controlled to prevent degeneration into concubinage or 
irregular alliances; and the special local savings bank has proved 
of great Vtilue in inducing a faith on the part of the convicts in 
the honesty of the Government, besides its v.ilue in causing habits 
of thrift and diminishing the terpptation to violence for the sake of 
money hoarded privately. 

The whole aim of the trc.atmcnt is to educate for useful citizenship, 
by the insistence on continuous practice in self-help and self-restraint, 
leading to profit. Efforts to behave well and submission to control 
alone guide the convict’s upward promotion; ever)’ lapse retards it. 
And when he becomes a ‘self-supporter,’ the convict can provide 
money out of his own c.irnings as a ste.ad)’ member of society, to 
afford a sufficient competence on release. The incorrigible arc kept 
till dc.ath, the slow till they mend their ways, and only those who 
are proved to have good in tliem return to their homes. The argument 
on which the system is based is that the acts of the convict spring from 
a constitutional want of self-control. 

All civil officers in the Settlement arc M.agistratcs and Civil Judges, 
with the ordinary powers exercised in India; and if a term-convict 
misbehaves seriously, his case can be tried magisterially and an addi- 
tional punishment inflicted. In the ease of a life-convict, any sentence 
of ‘chain gang’ that may be imposed is added to the twenty (or 
twenty-five) years that he must, in any c.isc, remain. Any offence 
under the Indian Penal Code or other law is punishable executively as 
a ‘convict offence,’ except an offence invoh'ing a capital sentence, 
which is tried at Sessions in the ordinal)’ manner. 'Convict offences,’^ 
though punish.able executively, are all tried, however trivial, by a fixed 
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quasi-judicial procedure, including record and appeal, so lliat the con- 
vict is made to feel that justice is as secure to him as to the free. 

The convicts, while in the Settlement, are divided in Several ways. 
The great economic division for both sexes is into labouring convicts 
and ' self-supporters ’j the former perform all the labour of the place, 
skilled and unskilled, and the latter are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and food supplies. The commissariat division is into 'rationed' and 
'not rationed’ ; in the former class are nearly all the labouring convicts, 
and in the latter all the 'self-supporters’ and some of the labouiing 
convicts. The financial division is into classes indicating those with 
and those without allowances, with numerous subdivisions accoiding to 
the scale of allowances. 

There are also disciplinary gangs, involving degradation ‘cither on 
account of bad character on arrival, or while in the Settlement. These 
are known as Cellular Jail Prisoner, Chain Gang, Viper Jail Prisoner, 
Habitual Criminal Gang, Viper Island Disciplinary, Unnatural Crime 
Gang, Chatham Island Disciplinary, ‘D’ (for ‘doubtful’) ticket men. 
The ‘D* ticket may be explained as follows. Prisoners in the third 
class are obliged to wear wooden neck tickets, bearing full particulars 
of their position. On the ticket is the convict’s number, the section of 
the Indian Penal Code under which be was convicted, the date 
of his sentence, and the date his release is due. For a convict of 
‘doubtful ’ character the ticket has a D ; for one of a gang of criminals 
wnvicted together it has a star, and tlie presence or absence of A 
shows the class of ration j for a life-prisoner it has L. 

Ihere is a class of 'connected’ convicts. Prisoners convicted in the 
same case, marked by a star on the neck ticket, are all specially noted 
and never kept m the same station or working gang. These special 
arr^gements sometimes involve considerable care and organization, as 
Ts® dangerous dacoits may arrive in Port Blair forty strong. 

‘onn ^ into what are known as the ‘free’ and 

Jn f in villages ate 
miTt who also live in villages. ^ Every 

to dwS?, com^ricarion beh-ceo 

Other necessary restriction. o 

among and bis dealings with th him as to his movements 

punished. The ‘free’ suhri' • * of being expelled or 

Gamchemma Aberdeen. Hak. and 

Ganj. ^ subdivisions are Viper and Wimberley 

.(knownin descendants of convicts 

Like every other uoDuinfm ) and permanent residents. 

/ orner population the ‘local-bom’ comprise every kind of 
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personal character. Taken as a class tlicy may, however, be described 
thus. As children they arc bright, intelligent, and unusually healthy. 
It is the rule, not the exception, for the whole of a ‘local-bom’ family 
to be reared. On the score of intelligence they do not fail throughout 
life. As young people they do not exhibit any unusual degree of 
violence or inclination to theft, but their general morality is distinctly 
low. Among the girls, even when quite young, there is a painful 
amount of prostitution, 0{)cn and veiled : the result partly of temptation 
in a population in which the males very greatly preponderate, but 
chiefly due to bad early associations, convict mothers not being a class 
likely to bring up their girls to a high morality. I'he boys, and some- 
times the girls, exhibit much defiant pride of position, in being free 
ns opposed to the convict, combined with a certain mental smartness, 
idleness, dislike of manual labour, and disrespect for age and authority 
that stand much in their way in life. 'I'hcir defiant attitude is probably 
due to the indeterminate nature of their social status, as has been 
obser\’cd of classes unhappily situated socially elsewhere. Heredity 
seems to show itself in both sexes rather in a tendency towards the 
meaner qualities than towards violence of temperament. The adult 
villagers are quarrelsome and .as litigious as the courts will permit them 
to be. They borrow all the money they can, do not get as much out of 
the land as they might, and spend too much time in attempting to get 
the better of neighbours. At the same time, it would be an entire 
error to suppose that the better elements in human nature are not 
exhibited, and many convicts’ descendants have shown themselves 
upright, capable, luardworking, honest, and self-respecting. On. the 
whole, considering their parentage, the ‘ local-bom’ population is of 
a much higher type than might be expected, though there is too great 
a tendency on the piirt of the whole population to lean on the 
Government, the result probably of the minute super\’ision necessary 
in the conditions of the Settlement. 

The population of the Penal Settlement consists of coinicts, their 
guards, the supen’ising, clerical, and deptirtmental staff, with the 
families of the latter, .and a limited number of ex- 
Popu ation. convict and trading settlers and their families. 
Detailed statistics have been maintained since 1874, and arc shown 
in the tables on the next page j but it must be remembered that 
in inter\’ening years the numbers of the convicts may varj' con- 
siderably. 

The mother tongues of the population are as numerous as in the 
parts of India and Burma from which it is derived ; but the lingua 
franca of the Settlement is Urdu (Hindustani), spoken in every 
possible variety of corruption, and with every variety of accent. 
All convicts learn it to an extent sufficient for their daily wants. 
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and the understanding of orders and directions. It is also the ver- 
nacular of the ‘local-born,’ whatever their descent. The small extent 
to which many absolute strangers, such as the Burnians, the inhabitants 
of Madras, and others, master it, is one of the safeguards of the Settle- 
ment, as it makes it impossible for any general plot to be hatched. In 
barracks, in boats, and on works where men have to be congregated, 
eveiy care is taken to split up nationalities, with the result that, except 
on matters of daily common concern, the convicts are unable to con- 
verse confidentially together. The Urdu of Port Blair is thus not only 
exceedingly corrupt from natural causes, but it is filled with technicali- 
ties arising out of local conditions and the special requirements of 
convict life. Even the vernacular of the ‘local-born’ is loaded with 
them. These technicalities are partly derived from English, and are 
partly specialized applications to new uses of pure or corrupted Urdu 
words. As opportunity has arisen, some of these have been collected 
and printed from time to time in the Indian Antiquary. The most 
prominent grammatical characteristic of this dialect appears in the 
numerals, which are everywhere Urdu, but are not spoken correctly. 


Year. 

Administrative c<itablishm(<nt. 

Free resident nopulation, 
including children and 
conditionally released. 

Civil. 

Military. 

Marine. 



Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

■ 

iSSi 

iSgt 

190Z . 

1905-6 . 

. SO 
45 
8S 
too 
107 

426 

336 

460 

466 

517 

>9 

>9 

39 

70 

>4 

.330 

73 <» 

541 

63 * 

595 

mi 

466 

941 

1,357 

1 , 6*3 

>.594 

37 * 

669 

1,340 

1,308 

>,38* 

ifilo ) 
2,697 
2,991 
2,976 


Year, 

Convict population. 

Total popnlation. 

Adnlts 

Children. 

Grand 

total* 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

■ f 7 

6,733 
> 0 , 3 ’5 

10,874 

11,217 

13,981 

836 

1,1*7 

864 

7.30 

7 >S 


■ 


370 

636 

824 

77.3 

738 

301 

467 

76.3 

021 

603 

9.232 

14,198 

1.3,560 

16,106 

18,905 


The conditions under which the people live are so artificial and 
so unlike those of an ordinary community that it is impossible to 
describe them on the usual lines. There are hardly any natural 
movements to observe and report. The following remarks aim at 
a descnption of the social state of the convicts and of the unofficial 
population in the regulated conditions of life imposed on them. 
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Tiie restrictions under which the free residents live have a distinct 
effect on the characters of those subjected to them from childhood 
to death, an effect which will become more and more apparent 
as generation after generation of convicts’ descendants come under 
tltcir pressure. They include Government establishments introduced 
from India, traders from India and Burma, domestic ser\'ants who have 
accompanied their masters, very few settlers from outside, and the 
descendants of convicts who have settled in the Penal Settlement 
after their release. 

General convict statistics for a scries of years are given below : — 


Particulars. 

1874. 

1881. 

■S91. 

1901. 

1905-0. 

Number of convicts re- 

Male . 

603 

1,102 

SGq 

1,232 


ccivcct 

1 Female . 

97 

100 

52 

80 

.54 

Number of life-convicts . 

Male 
Female . 

6,727 

K36 

7,6GS 

1,122 

S,033 

861 

9,204 

7'4 

9,642 

673 

Numbcroftcrm-convicts 

Male 
Fcm.-ilc . 

6 

5 

2,840 

4 

2,037 

»9 

4 >339 

42 

Number of convicts re- 

Nf.'ilc . 

3.^5 

64 

685 

215 

300 

leased . 

Female . 

•4 

.3 

73 

22,328 

1,094 

32 

3t 

Admissions into hospital j 

Male 
Female . 

11.192 

842 

Stf 

22,319* 

1,290 

25.99' 

1,246 

Number died 

Male . 
Female . 


5.^4 

IS 

435 

»7 

433 

*7 

529 

.30 

Number escaped and not < 

Klalc 


15 

J4 

s 

13 

rcc.-ipturcd . . j 

Female . 




• •• 

• •• 

Number executed . . j 

Male . 
Female . 


>3 

12 

6 

5 


* Medical statistics are for 1900. 


In this table the ‘ escaped ’ are those who have not been heard of 
again. As a matter of fact, such unfortunates, as a rule, die in the 
jungles or are drowned at sea. Very rarely does a conn'et escape 
to the mainland. 

At the Census of 1901 the population of Fort Blair was distributed 
over an occupied area of 327 square miles in 29 ‘ stations,' or places 
where labouring convicts are kept, and 34 ‘villages,' or places where 
free residents or ticket-of-leave convicts ('self-supporters') reside.- The 
population then numbered 16,256, including 150 persons— 114 males 
and 36 females — on the mail steamer. Details of the population on 
jMarch 31, 1906, are shown in the table on the next page. 

Every religion in India is represented among the convicts, but it 
was impossible to classify Hindus by sect. The Sikhs are represented 
chiefly in the military police battalion, the Buddhists by the Burman 
convicts, and the Christians by the British infantry garrison and the 
officials. It may be noticed that not one person was returned as a Jew' 
among all the convicts. 

The necessary work of the Settlement is all performed by conricts. 
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Omitting those employed as public sen'ants, the ex-convict and free 
unofficial population is chiefly supported by agriculture, which was 
recorded as the means of subsistence of 57 per cent. 



Christians. 

Hindus. 

Mtihaai, 

nadans. 

Buddhists. 

Othets. 

Total. 


M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

Q 


m 

M. 

F, 

c»n 

S8 


38 


1 

• » 

X 

HI 



107 


Militaty. 

> 5 S 


30 J 



• • 


Wa 



S «7 

.p 

Marine . 





HjQ 


• < 

M 



>4 

PP 

Police . . 

Z 


38^ 






bb 


595 

pp 

Free residents 


sB 


S 57 

180 

t6t 

3 

2 

4 

4 

845 

777 

Com lets. 

■a 


7.^37 

^■(0 

3 ,< 7 d 

sSi 

=,460 

8 


10 

13,981 

71s 

Conditionally 
released con. 

H 










vtcu . , 

— 


8 

3 

3 






IX 

2 

Children of all 












rants . . 

B 

34 

«8 

408 

t 94 


B 

B 

5 

3 

738 

603 

Total 

3’3 

93 

9 . 49 > 

1,402 

4 i 433 

569 

*,468 

1 

Bl 

*3 

1^808 

*,097 


As the tnffintenance of caste among natives of India involves the 
maintenance of respectability, and as the aim of the penal system is 
the resuscitation of respectability among the convicts, nothing is per- 
mitted that would tend to destroy the caste feeling among them. The 
tendency as usual is to raise their caste wherever that is possible, and 
occasionally some crafty scoundrel is convicted of illegitimate associa- 
tion with fellow Hindus. Two Mehtars (sweepers) were some time ago 
detected in successfully managing this: one, a ‘self-supporter,’ masque- 
raded for years in his village as a !Rajput (Rajvansi), and another 
for y«irs was cook to a respectable Hindu free family on the ground 
of being a Brahman. It is also not at all uncommon 'for low-caste 
cx-conylct settlers to adopt a mode of dress and life which would be 
quite inadmissible if they were to return to their native villages. In 
Port Blair, as elsewhere, the great resort of those desiring to raise their 
social status is the adoption of Islam. On the other hand, instances 
have occurred in which men who were not so by caste have volunteered 
to become Mehtars, debasing their social status in order to adopt what 
they regarded as a less arduous mode of life than cooly labour. 

Considerable ethnographic interest attaches to the descendants of 
^victs, a marked difierence is maintained at present between the 
free introduced from India and the free ivith the taint of convict blood 
In certam cases the barrier is broken down socially, but entry by 
marnage into a ‘looil-born’ family is regarded as degrading to Z 
immigrant from India. How long this will last, and in what direc 

At"OTesen^Ih“ broken through, is worth watching 
At present there is mudi greater sympathy on the part of the im' 
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Although the ‘self-supporter’ is entitled to send for his family from 
India, he very seldom docs so, or it may be that the families are seldom 
willing to join convicts; and the result is that the ‘local-bom’ are 
nearly all the descendants of convict marriages. Any ‘self-supporter’ 
may marry a convict woman from the female jail, if he has the permis- 
sion of the Settlement authorities and the marriage is in accordance with 
the social custom of the contracting* parties. In practice, an inquiry 
ensues on every application, covering the eligibility of the parties to 
marry under convict rules, the capacity of the man to support a family, 
and the rcsi)cctivc social conditions in India of both parties. A Hindu 
would not be allowed to marry a Muhammadan woman, while an un- 
divorced Muhammadan woman with a husband living in India would 
not be allowed to marry' at all, and so on. When the preliminaries 
have been settled, often after prolonged inquit)', permission is registered 
by the Superintendent, who then calls upon the parties to appear before 
him and certify, on a given date, that they have been actually married 
according to their particular rite. The marriage is registered by the 
Superintendent and becomes legal. Owing to the enormous variety of 
marriage rites in India, the statement of the parties that the appropriate 
ceremonies have been performed is accepted. In carrying out this prac- 
tice there is no difficulty os regards Christians, Muhammadans, and 
Buddhists, endogamy within their group being Ccisily ensured ; but some 
difficulty has arisen as regards Hindus. Customs among Hindus differ 
indefinitely, not only in every caste but with every locality ; and as the 
convicts come from various castes and localities, in the strict view of the 
question hardly any Hindu marriage contracted in Port Blair could be in 
accordance with custom, which, be it noted, is a different question from 
legality. In the Settlement, how'ever, the knot has been cut since iSSi 
by recognizing only the four main divisions (pama) of Hindus as 
separate castes, within which there must be endogamy among the 
Hindu convicts : namely, Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 
Before iS8i, under pressure of the dominating conditions, the rule 
was merely Hindu to Hindu, Muhammadan to Muhammadan, Chris- 
tian to Christian ; Buddhists and others hardly came into consideration. 
The birth and growth of caste among convicts’ descendants is thus a 
question of the growth and formation of new or special local Hindu 
castes, which can be studied obscurely in every part of India, and 
clearly enough in all regions where a Hindu propaganda is being 
carried among indigenous and animistic populations in the course of 
the natural spread of civilization along new lines of communication. 
In Port Blair the caste feeling e.\'ists as distinctly, within limits, among ' 
the ‘local-born’ Hindus, as it does elsewhere among the natives of 
India ; and the interest of the question lies in observing how the people 
have settled the relative social status of the descendants of what, in 
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India, would be looked on as the offspring of mixed castes ; for fond as 
they arc of talking of their caste and claiming it, the * local-born ’ have 
but hazy ideas on the subject as it is understood in the localities from 
which their parents came. They take into consideration only the caste 
of the father, as they understand it, that of the mother being ignorctl. 
Having introduced this great innovation into custom, they divide them- 
selves into high and low castes ; the children of Bdihman, Kshattriya, 
and Vaisya fathers holding themselves, so far as they can, to be of 
high caste and apart from the whole of the innumerable castes coming 
under the head of SQdra or low caste. Then a ‘ local-boni ' man marries, 
if possible, the daughter of a man of the same caste as his own father. 
Thus is a full caste system like that of India being developed among 
the descendants of the convicts. 

The present customs connected with marriage among lhc‘locitl-bom’ 
show clearly that there is as yet no notion of hypergamy, and that under 
pressure of sunounding conditions caste has to be set aside in marriages, 
Sind can only be maint.ained by ignoring the caste of the mothers. There 
i.s, however, a strong desire to marry into the same caste, and wherever 
practicable this is no doubt done. It is probable that caste mainlc- 
nance in its strictness will commence in the isognmy which, in India, 
is so merged in hypergamy that it wa.s left out of consideration in 
the last Census Peports. Tliat In time caste will rule marriages and 
social relations in the Penal Settlement in all its accustomed force, 
there appears to be little doubt. 

The following table gives statistics of civil conditions in 1901 : — 



Total. 


I'cmal«. 

Unmnnied 

4.387 

3,764 

635 

Mtirricil . 

10,458 

9, *59 

1,199 

Widowed . . 

1,411 

1,101 

310 

ToUil 

16,356 

14.133 

».«.34 


Sickness and mortality are always matters of great consideration 
among a convict population; but the conditions arc also artificial, 
owing to the conflict between efficiency in discipline and labour, and 
the maintenance of a low sick-rate and death-rate by regulations and 
direct measures. The tendency on one side is to err in the direction of 
penality and economy, and on the other to secure health by leniency 
and extravagance. Port Blair has had no exceptional experience of 
this struggle, which is perpetually maintained wherever prisoners arc 
congregated in civilized countries. All coninct sickness and mort.i 1 ity 
tables must be considered with these qualifications. While the annual 
rainfall does not bear any real relation to either sickness or death-rate, 
the monthly rainfall has a decided effect on the sick-rate, which rises 
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. Although the ‘ self-supporter ’ is entitled to send for his family from 
India, he very seldom does so, or it may be that the families are seldom 
willing to join convicts; and the result is that the ‘ local-bom’ are 
nearly all the descendants of convict marriages. Any ‘ self-supporter ’ 
may marry a convict woman from the female jail, if he has the permis- 
sion of the Settlement authorities and the marriage is in accordance with 
the social custom of the contracting' parties. In practice, an inquiry 
ensues on every application, covering the eligibility of the parties to 
many under convict rules, the capacity of the man to support a family, 
and the respective social conditions in India of both parties. A Hindu 
would not be allowed to marry a Muhammadan woman, while an un- 
dlvorccd Aluhammadan woman with a husband liring in India would 
not be allowed to marry' at all, and so on. AVhen the preliminaries 
have been settled, often after prolonged inquiry, permission is registered 
by the Superintendent, who then calls upon the parties to appear before 
him and certify, on a given date, that they have been actually married 
according to their particular rite. The marriage is registered by the 
Superintendent and becomes legal. Owing to the enormous variety of 
marriage rites in India, the statement of the parties that the appropriate 
ceremonies have been performed is accepted. In carrying out this prac- 
tice there is no difficulty as regards Christians, Muhammadans, and 
Buddhists, endogamy within their group being easily ensured ; but some 
difficulty has arisen as regards Hindus. Customs among Hindus differ 
indefinitely, not only in every caste but with every locality ; and as the 
convicts come from various castes and localities, in the strict view of the 
question hardly any Hindu marriage contracted in Port Blair could be in 
accordance with custom, which, be it noted, is a different question from 
legality. In the Settlement, however, the knot has been cut since i88i 
by recognizing only the four main divisions {panid) of Hindus as 
separate castes, within which there must be endogamy among the 
Hindu convicts : namely, Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 
Before i88i, under pressure of the dominating conditions, the rule 
was merely Hindu to Hindu, Muhammadan to Muhammadan, Chris- 
tian to Christian ; Buddhists and others hardly came into consideration. 
The birth and growth of caste among convicts’ descendants is thus a 
question of the growth and formation of new or special local Hindu 
Castes, which can be studied obscurely in every part of India, and 
clearly enough in all regions where a Hindu propaganda is being 
carried among indigenous and animistic populations in the course of 
the natural spread of civilization along new lines of communication. 
In Port Blair the caste feeling exists as distinctly, within limits, among 
the ‘local-born’ Hindus, as it does elsewhere among the natives of 
India ; and the interest of the question lies in observing how the people 
have settled the relative social status of the descendants of what, in 
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India, would be looked on as the offspring of mixed castes ; for fond as 
they are of talking of their caste and claiming it, the ‘ local-born ' have 
but hazy ideas on the subject as it is understood in the localities from 
which their parents came. They take into consideration only the caste 
of the father, as they understand it, that of the mother being ignored. 
Having introduced this great innovation into custom, they divide them- 
selves into high and low castes ; the children of Brahrtian, Kshattriya, 
and Vaisya fathers holding thcmselvc.s, so far as they can, to be of 
high caste and apart from tlie whole of the innumerable castes coming 
under the head of Sfldra or low caste. Then a ‘ local-born ’ man marries, 
if possible, the daughter of a man of the same caste as his own father. 
Thus is a full caste system like that of India being developed among 
the descendants of the convictfj. 

The present customs connected with marriage among the ‘ local-born’ 
show clearly that there is as yet no notion of hypergamy, and that under 
pressure of surrounding conditions caste has to be set aside in marriages, 
and can only be maintained by ignoring the caste of the mothers. There 
is, however, a strong desire to marry into the same caste, and wherever 
practicable this is no doubt done. It is probable that caste mainte- 
nance in its strictness will commence in the isogamy which, in India, 
is so merged in hypergamy that it was left out of consideration in 
the last Census Reports, That in time caste will rule marriages and 
social relations in the Penal Settlement in all its accustomed force, 
there appears to be little doubt. 

The following table gives statistics of civil conditions in 1901 : — 



Total. 

Males. 

Tcmalcs. 

Untnnrricil 

4.387 

3 , 7 < 5 s 

625 

Married -. 

10,458 

9 .*.i 9 

1,199 

Widowed 

1,411 

1,101 

310 

Total 

16,356 

14,133 

a .»34 


Sickness and mortality arc always matters of great consideration 
among a convict population; but the conditions are also artificial, 
owing to the conflict between efficiency in discipline and labour, and 
the maintenance of a low sick-rate and death-rate by regulations and 
direct measures. The tendency on one side is to err in the direction of 
penality and economy, and on the other to secure health by leniency 
and extravagance. Port Blair has had no exceptional experience of 
this struggle, which is perpetually maintained wherever prisoners are 
congregated in civilized countries. All convict sickness and mortality 
tables must be considered with these qualifications. While the annual 
rainfall does not bear any real relation to cither sickness or death-rate, 
the monthly rainfall has a decided effect on the sick-rate, which rises 
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regularly every year during the rains (June~September). The following 
tables compare sickness and mortality in the Settlement for a series of 
recent years, mostly corresponding with census years : — 


Year. 

A%'enige daily strength. 

Daily average sick. 

Deaths in and cut 
of hospital. 


Alale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

1S74 

6,852 

885 

7,737 

jSo 

25 

605 

•77 

17 

>94 

iSSi 

9,966 

»|097 


1,20s 

>3 

1,2|8 


18 

S6i 

1891 


837 

11,576 

664 

24 

6SB 


^4 

4 «S 

1900 

iOj88o 

714 

”>594 

60a 

27 

629 

452 

16 

46S 

1905 

> 3.^34 

712 

14,356 

937 

34 

971 

529 

30 

559 


Ratio per i,ooo of Average Strength 


Year. 

or admissions to hospital. 

or daily number or sick. 

or deaths. 

Male 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

TotaL 

>874 

IS8I 

1891 

1900 

1905 

9 } 109 «i 6 

2}56x«8i 

>1607-13 

2,031-38 

>, 9 o 6-34 

J| 29 >'S 3 

753-87 

i> 725'76 

2,009-44 

2,382-34 

1,588-03 

2/>36<3i 

1,897-25 

84-63 

X 20‘91 

6183 

53-35 

68-72 

28-25 

11 85 
28*67 
37-28 
47-09 

78-20 

11009 

59-43 

54-20 

67-63 

25-83 

54-49 

42-93 

u 

19*21 

16*41 

2867 

22*41 

4 *‘SS 

25-07 

50 - 7 > 

4 >* 9 o 

40-36 

38-93 


Statistics for isolated years are, however, illusory, as from some causes 
not yet reported the sickness and mortality appear to rise and fall in 
successions of years, as shown in the following abstract 

Cycles of Health 


Period. 

Death-rate. 

Average death- 
rate per 1,000. 

Four yenrs ending 1874 . 

Low . 

18-46 

Seven years ending 1881 . 

High 

49.07 

Sis years ending 1887 

Low 

22*02 

Five years ending 1892 

High 

41-57 

Six years ending 1S9S 

Low 

28.39 

Two years ending 1900 

High 

4»-2.n 

Five years ending 1905 

Low 

.57-30 


The worst year on record was 1878-9, with a death-rate of 67'30- 
Sickness and death-rates for any given period or year are really due to 
a combination of causes, which are very difficult to determine, but an 
elaborate inquiry made in 1902 showed that the highest rates are among 
the latest arrivals. The inference is that the health statistics for any 
given period depend largely on the number of new arrivals and convicts 
of short residence present ; and it is possible, for example, that the high 
rate in 1878-9 was due to the weakness caused by the prevalence of 
famine in India. 
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The following figures maj’ be taken as approximately exhibiting the 
relative importance of prevalent diseases ; — 


Disease. 

Percentage 
amonc 
the sicK. 

Malarial fever (47 per cent.), and dysentery conse- 


qnent thereon (7 per cent.) .... 

Ulcers and injuries , . . . . ’ . 


Phthisis 

6 

AH other diseases, inclnding dysenterj' other th.sn 


malnrial <7 per cent.) 

24 

Total 

roo 


Ulcers and injuries arc classed together, as they are both ordinarily 
caused by outdoor work, and are largely due to the carelessness of the 
convicts. The organization of a mosquito brigade and other apparatus 
for reducing mosquitoes will perhaps largely reduce the importance of 
malaria. After fever, dysentery (caused by malaria and otherwise) is 
the chief disease, and is being combated by improved cooking, milk, 
and diet. Phthisis (with tuberculosis), as an infectious preventible 
disease likely to spread if unchecked, is being treated in a .sijecial 
hospital, and by other preventive measures. 

Only about 6 per cent, of the labouring convicts are employed as 
agriculturists, and those chiefly to supply special articles of food for the 
convicts and staff, such as vegetables, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa. But agriculture is the main source of livelihood 
among the ‘ self-supporters,’ whose labours have contributed to the solid 
progress of the Settlement. The area of cleared land has increased 


from 10,421 acres in 1881 to 25,189 in 1905, and that of cultiva- 
tion from 6,775 to 10,364 acres. Although the working of the regu- 
lations has very largely reduced the number of ‘self-supporters’ in 
the last decade, the result of steady ^ricultural labour for many years 
is shown by increased productive capacity in the land, and a rise in 
the prosperity of the ‘self-supporters,’ Tlie value of supplies pur- 
chased from these rose from £1,913 in 1874 to £3,260 in j88i, 
^ 3»572 in iSgi, and £7,116 in rgoi. 

All the land in the Penal Settlement is vested in the Crown, and all 
rights in it are subject to the orders of the Government of India. Prac- 
tically the land is held at a fixed rent under licence 


from the Chief Commissioner, on conditions which, 
tWer alia, subject devolution and transfer to his con- 


Revenue 

system. 


sent, and determine the occupation on compensation of a year’s notice 
or on breach of the condition!!. I'he working of the rules, framed 
primarily to meet the requirements of the ‘self-supporter’ convicts, is 
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in the hands of the District officers, through amlns or native revenue 
officials. Village revenue papers like those maintained in India are 
kept up, and fixed survey fees are demanded. 

House sites, except those of cultivators which are free, are divided 
into four classes, and a tax is levied varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 25 
according to the net annual income of the holders. 

Land for cultivation is divided into valley and hill land, the rent 
being fixed according. to quality wth a maximum of Rs.4-8 per 
acre for the valley and ‘Rs. 2-4 for the hill land. Licences are given 
for five years, and may be surrendered on three months’ notice. ' They 
are subject to special conditions for each holding, and to general con- 
ditions, among which are that the land may not be surrendered or 
transferred without permission, and that 5 per cent, of the amount 
paid by the transferee is paid to the Government as a fine. Similar 
conditions are attached to licences for house sites. Grazing fees are 
levied by licence for the use of the Government (common) lands for 
grazing or cutting grass for cattle, at the rate of Rs. 2 per annum per 
animal, and in the case of goats 8 annas per annum each ; but culti- 
vators may graze two bullocks free for each 5 to 15 bigkas (i§ to 5 acres) 
of land held by them. 

‘Self-supporters,’ subject to good behaviour, can hold land on, inier 
alia, the following general terms : free rations and free use of village 
servants for six months ; free grant of an axe, hoe, and da ; rent, tax, 
and cess free for three to four years, with a limit of 5 bigbas if the land 
is uncleared jungle, or for one to two years with a limit of 10 b^gbas if 
the land is already cleared. Double holdings are permitted up to hvo 
years. ‘Self-supporters’ must not sublet or alienate their holdings, 
must occupy them effectively, must assist in making village tanks, 
roads, and fences, and must keep houses and villages clean and in 
good repair. Their houses may be sublet, with permission, but only 
to other ‘self-supporters,’ as free men and convicts may not live 
together in villages. 

The following cesses and fees are levied : educational cess, collected 
with the revenue on house sites and land, according to grade, from 
Rs. 3 to 6 annas per annum ; village conservancy fees, from 4 to 
2 annas per house per mensem, collected monthly; chavkidari (vil- 
lage officials) fees, 4 annas per house or lodger per mensem, collected 
monthly ; sdlutri (veterinary) fees, raised from possessors of cattle to 
provide for veterinary care and inspection of village cattle, at about 
half the educational cess. 

The village officials, who receive fixed salaries, are the chaudhn 
(headman) and the chavkidar (watchman). The chaudhri is the head 
of the village, responsible for its peace and discipline, and for assis- 
tance in the suppression of crime. He is the village tax collector. 
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auctioneer, and assistant land revenue official. The chauhtdar is his 
assistant. 

Generally speaking a ‘self-supporter' has an income of from Rs. 7 
a month upwards, and an agricultural ‘self-supporter’ can calculate on 
a net income of not less than Rs. ro a month, As the peasantiy of 
India go, the ‘ self-supporter ’ is well off. The free resident popula. 
tion are probably not in so good circumstances, so far as it depends on 
the land. 

The forests are worked by officers of tlie Indian Forest department 
as nearly as may be on Indian lines, and the Settlement is divided into 
afforested and unafforested lands. The ‘reserved’ Forests 
forest areas amount to about 156 square miles. As 
little change as possible is made in these, but the growing condition 
of the Settlement makes it sometimes imperative to effect small altera- 
tions in area. The Forest department superintends the extraction of 
limber and firewood, and the construction of tramways ; but the con- 
version of timber at the steam saw-mill on Chatham Island is done by 
the Public Works department. In 1904-5 the Forest department 
employed 1,102 men. Elephants are used to drag logs from the 
forests to tramways or the sea, and rafts are towed by steamers to 
Port Blair. This is a comparatively new department for utilizing 
convict labour, and is now the chief source of revenue in cash. The 
earnings under this head have increased from i*6 lakhs in 1891 .md 
2*8 lakhs in 1901 to 6*2 lakhs in 1904-5. In the last year the total 
charges amounted to 3-4 lakhs. 

Although the ‘self-supporters’ and the free residents follow occupa- 
tions other than agriculture and Government service, the numbers so 


employed have but a comparatively small effect on 
the industries of the Settlement, and practically all 
the labour available is found by the labouring con- 


Tnide and 
manufactures. 


victs. Tliere is an unlimited variety of work, as can be seen from the 


following list of objects on which they are employed : forestry, land 
reclamation, cultivation, fishing, cooking, making domestic utensils, 
breeding and tending animals and poultry, fuel, salt, porterage by land 
and sea, ship-building, house-building, furniture, joinery, metal-work, 
carpentry, masonry, stone-work, quarrying, road-making, earthwork, 
pottery, lime, bricks, sawing, plumbing, glazing, painting, rope-making, 
basket-work, tanning, spinning, weaving, clothing, driving machinery 
of many kinds and other superior work, signalling, tide-gauging, 
designing, carving, metal-hammering, electric-lighting, clerical w'ork 
and accounting, hospital compounding, statistics, bookbinding, print- 
ing, domestic and messenger service, scavenging, cleaning, petty super- 
vision. The machinery is large and important, and some of the works 
arc on a large scale. 
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The general heads of employments of labouring convicts appear 
from the follo^^ng abstract of the labour statement on December 21, 
1906 : — 


Inefliective (exclading 
departments), 3,256. 

Departmental 
employ, 3,081 

Suners'ising 
establishment (ex- 
clading departments), 
969. 

Fixed establishments^ 
3,603. 

Sick and weakly 1,355 
Lunatics . . aig 

Lepers . . 53 

In jails . .573 

Others . . 57 

Commissariat 727 
Marine . . 448 

Medical . 316 

Forest . 1,122 

Tea . . 317 

Other depart- 
ments . 151 

Petty ofliceis . 969 

Boats . . 259 

Privateservice 203 
Goremment 
service . 15.8 
Station service 892 
Supplies . 453 

Conservancy . 14! 
Others . . 499 

Fixed rioTks, 
t,5i6. 

Artificer corps, 

849. 

Miscellaneous 
labonr, 095. 

Penaskles, 

34 B. 

Workshops. .413 

Quarries . , 61 

Potteries , . 4 

Brickfields . . 590 

Jail buildings , 448 

Artificers . 448 
Coolies. . 401 

At disposal of 
ofiicets for 
repairs . 995 

Jail labour . 348 


In the Phoenix Bay workshops a great variety of work is performed, 
under the heads of supervision, general, machinery, wood, iron, leather, 
jsilver, brass, copper, tin ; and attached to the shops are a foundrj', 
a tannery, and a limekiln. This department is always growing. The 
whole of the out-turn is absorbed locally, and no export trade is under- 
taken. The w’ork done has nearly all to be taught to the comdcts 
employed, and is performed partly by hand and partly by machinery. 
By hand they are taught to make cane-work of all sorts, plain and 
fancy rope-making, matting, fishing-nets, and w’ire-netting. They do 
painting and lettering of all descriptions. They repair boilers, pumps, 
machiner)' of all sorts, watches and clocks. In iron, copper, and tin, 
they learn fitting, tinning, lamp-making, forging, and hammering of all 
kinds. In brass and iron they perform casting in large and small sizes, 
plain and fancy, and hammering. In wood they turn out all sorts of 
carpentry-, carriage-building, and can-ing; and in leather they make 
boots, shoes, harness, and belts. They tan leather and bum lime. By 
machinery, in iron and brass, they^ perform punching, drilling, boring, 
shearing, planing, shaping, turning, welding, and screw-cutting. In 
wood they learn sawing, planing, tonguing, grooving, moulding, shaping, 
and turning; and in wheel-making they do the spoke-tenoning and 
mortising. Machinery is continually being added, in order to relieve 
labour for forestry and agriculture, the two descriptions of employ- 
ment which are best calculated to make the Settlement completely 
self-supporting. Machinery- will make it industrially, and forestry- and 
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agriculture financially, independent : points that are never lost sight of 
and control the labour distribution. 

The work of the Marine department about' Phoenix Bay is chiefly 
connected with the building, equipment, and working of the steam- 
launches, barges, lighters, boats, and buoys maintained. 

In ’the female jail women arc employed on the supply of clothing, 
but they also do everything else necessary for themselves ; and the 
only two men allowed to work inside the jail are the Hospital 
Assistant and the jail carpenter. 

The bulk of the exports consist of timber, empties belonging to the 
Commissariat department, canes and other articles of jungle produce, 
edible birds -nests, and trepang. The imports consist chiefly of Govern- 
ment stores of various kinds, prirate provisions, articles of clothing, 
and luxuries. 

The means of communication are good, and- may be grouped as by 
water about the harbour, by road, and by tmm (animal and steam 
haulage). Eight large and two small steam-launches, _ . . 

and a considerable number of lighters, barges, and 
boats of all sizes are maintained. Sailing boats, except for the amuse- 
ment of officers, are, for obvious reasons, not permitted. Several 
ferries ply at frequent inter\'als across the harbour. The roads are 
metalled practically everywhere, and are unusually numerous. Where 
convicts are concerned, it is a matter of importance to be able to move 
about quickly at very short notice. The roads include about no miles 
of metalled and -about 50 of unmetalled routes. The tram-lines by 
animals are chiefly forest, and their situation varies from time to time 
according to work. The steam tram-lines arc from Settlement Brick- 
fields to South Quarries and Firewood area, 5 miles; North Bay to 
North Quarries, 2 miles; Forest Wimberlcy Ganj to Shoal Bay, 
7 miles; Bajajagda to Constance Bay and Port Mouat, 6 miles. 
Short lines are maintained at a number of other places. 

The harbour of Port Blair is well supplied with buoys and lights. 
The lighthouse on Ross Island is visible for 19 miles, and running-in 
lights,, visible 8 miles from both entrances to the harbour, are fixed on 
the Cellular Jail at Aberdeen and on South Point. There is also 
a complete system of signalling (semagraph) by day and night on the 
Morse system, w-orked by the police. Local posts are frequent, but 
the foreign mails are irregular. Wireless telegraphy between Port 
Blair and Diamond Island off the coast of Burma has been worked 
successfully since 1905, and the various portions of the Settlement are 
connected by telephone. 

The external postal service is effected by the Port Blair post office, 
which is under the control of the Postmaster-General, Burma. The 
Chief Commissioner, however, regulates the relations of the post 
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office with convicts. The following table ■ gives statistics of the 
postal business : — 



1890-1. 

iptin-i. 


Number of post olfices .... 
I'otnl number of iioUnl .‘irticles de- 
livered :~- 

Letters 

Postcards ...... 

Packets 

Newsppers 

Parcels 

Value or stamps sold to the ]>ubUc Its. 
Value of money orders issued . Its. 
Saving's bank deposits by convicts. Ks. 

I 

fig.oSj 

36,686 

•b .^05 

t 

i 

1 

18,360 

lOjbjof 

i,56S 

3.810 

I,.} 0,830 

S 

1 

82,^98 

10.474 

iS,oiS 

21,476 

3.510 

1,60,373 

*5,550 


• Incliidin); unrr{;i<(crv<l ncii-^iiapcn. 

^ Kr|<i<tcml nmspaprn in tlic Pint Odicr. 

1 The Sgarca arc included in those git en for I)cn;;al. 

{ No returns issued. 

'I’lic penal sj'stcm is primarily one of discipline, financial considera- 
tions giving way to this all-important point. The labour of the convicts 

Finan c ** firstly disciplinary’; secondly, it provides for tlie 
nance. of the Settlement so far as these can be sup- 

plied locally j thirdly, it is expended on objects directly remunerative. 
All necessary’ expenditure in cxish is granted directly by the Govern- 
ment of India, .and against this arc set off the earnings of the convicts 
in money. The following t.ablc gives the total receipts and expendi- 
ture for a scries of years, in thousands of rupees, but a considerable 
variation occurs from year to year ; — 



1B91, 

1901, 

1905-6. 

Receipts, total .... 

4.74 

5 > 7 * 

9,ro 

Ks|)cndituru, total . 

i *,97 

> 7..34 

21,86 

Net cost of Settlement 

8,23 


>*,77 

„ „ per convict . Its. 

69-10-11 

99-4-9 

8S-.J-3 


The value of convict labour expended on local work and supplies is 
not included. 

The net cash cost of the convict at any given period depends on 
how far convict Labour is employed on objects returning a cash’ profit, 
and also on the number of ‘ self-supporters,’ who supply local products 
at a far smaller cost than those procured from places outside the Settle- 
ment. Since 1S91, very large jails and subsidiary buildings have been 
under construction, absorbing labour which could otherwise h.ave been 
employed in the forests and on other objects remunerative in cash, 
while the number of ‘self-supporters’ has been greatly reduced by 
a change in the regulations, resulting in a reduction of agricultural 
holdings and the amount of jungle cleared annually. Both of these 
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arrangements are disciplinary, and illustrate the .dejiendence of cost 
on general policy. 

The following table shows the progress of the principal sources o 
revenue and expenditure, in thousands of rupees: 



i 8 <)o-i. 

lOoo-i. 

igos-d. 

Land revenue 


36 

31 

Forests 


2,78 

.4.83 

Other heads ..... 


2 .S 7 

2.96 

Total revenue 

4.74 

HQQI 

9,10 

Salaries, establishment, and contin- 
gencies 

m 

1.38 


Tea cultiv.'ition 


30 


Education 


5 


Medical ...... 


40 

8 

44 

Ecclesixstic.'il ..... 

8 

fO 

CommiBsariat establishment and sup- 
plies 

•1.H 

6,10 

7,18 

Marine 

12 

32 

2.4 

Jail 

10 

24 

sS 

Police ...... 


>.40 

>.40 

Subsistence money to convicts . , 

92 

7 « 

88 

Forest establishment and supplies 

^75 

2.85 

5.00 

Clothing for convicts and police 


.18 

58 

Public works 

2C} 

7 > 

1.09 

Purchase of stores .... 


.■‘S 


Passage money and freight on stores . 

1.0.1 

«.73 


Other charges 

13 

>5 

■Id 

Total expenditure 

”.97 

> 7,34 

21,86 


Public worirs. 


The public works are constructed and maintained in all branches 
by the artificer corps, an institution going back historically long 
beyond the foundation of Port Blair in the Indian 
penal settlement system. .Men who were artisans 
before conviction, and men found capable after arrival, arc formed 
into the artificer corps, which is ditnded into craftsmen, learners, and 
coolies. This corps is an organization apart, has special privileges 
and petty officers of its own, known .ts foreman petty officers, who 
labour with their own hands, and also supervise the work of small 
gangs and teach learners. 

The total strength of the British and Native army stationed in the 
islands in 1905 was 444, of whom 140 were British. The Andaman 
Islands now belong to the Burma division. The military station. 
Port Blair, is attached to Rangoon, and is usually garrisoned by 
British and Native infantry. Port Blair is also the head-quarters of 
the South Andaman Volunteer Rifles, whose strength is about 30. - 

The police are organized as a military battalion 70 x strong. Their 
duties are both military and civil, and they are distributed all- over the 
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Settlement in stations and guards. They protect the jails, the civil 
officials, and convict parties working in the jungles, but do not exercise 
any direct control over the convicts. 

The ‘ local-born ’ population is better educated than is the rule in 
India, as eleinentarj' education is compulsory for all male children of 
Education ‘self-supporters.’ The sons of the ‘local-bom’ and 
of the free settlers are also freely sent to the schools, 
but not the daughters ; fear of contamination in the latter case being 
a ruling consideration, in addition to the usual conservatism in such 
matters. A fair proportion acquire a sufficient knowledge of English 
for clerkships. Provision is also made for mechanical training to 
those desiring it, though it is not largely in request, except in tailoring ; 
and there is a fixed system of physical training for the boys. Native 
employes of Government use the local schools for the primary 
education of their children. Six schools are maintained, of which 
one includes an Anglo-vemacular course, while the others are primary 
schools. In 1904-5 these contained 152 boys and 2 girls of free 
parents, and 55 boys and 40 girls of convict parents ; and the total 
expenditure was Rs. 5,360. Owing to mistakes in enumeration, the 
census returns for literacy are of no value. 

There are four district and three jail hospitals in charge of four 
medical officers, under the supemsion of a senior officer of the Indian 
Medical Medical Service. Medical aid is given free to the 
whole population, and to Government officials under 
the usual Indian rules. The convicts unfit for hard labour are classed 
as — sick and detained in hospital, convalescents, light labour invalids, 
lepers, and lunatics. For each of these classes there are special rules 
and methods of treatment under direct medical aid. Practically every 
child bom in the Settlement is vaccinated. 

Port Canning. — ^Village in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal. See Canning, Port. 

Porto Novo. — ^Town and port in the Chidambaram taluk of South 
Arcot District, Madras, situated in 11® 30' N. and 79" 46’ E., at the 
mouth of the Vellar river. Population (1901), I3)7i2j more than 
a fourth of whom are Musalmdns. It is known in Tamil as Parangi- 
petlai, or ‘ Europeans’ toum,’ and is one of the Uto ports of the District. 
The Portuguese founded here, during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, the first European settlement on the Coromandel coast 
within the limits of tiie Gingee countr)\ An English settlement was 
established in 1683. In 1780 the town was plundered by Haidar Air, 


and in July of the following year was fought in its vicinity the famous 
battle between Sir Eyre Coote and Haidar, in which the former won 
a signal victory. The battle was one of the most decisive of all those 
fought with Haidar’s troops, for had the British retreated the whole 
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Carnatic would have been at Haidar’s mercy. The place was twice 
captured by the French and was finally restored to the British in 1785. 
Porto Novo is a Union under the Local Boards Act and contains 
a salt factory. It had once a considerable trade with Ceylon and 
Achin, but this has declined. The value of the exports and imports 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 12,50,000 and Rs. 59,000 respectively. The only 
special manufacture is a species of mat made from the leaves of the 
screw-pine. The Porto Novo ironworks attained much notoriety in 
the early years of the last century. Their melancholy history is 
referred to in the account of South A root District. 

Portuguese Possessions. — These consist of the territories of 
Goa, Daman, and Diu, lying wholly within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency, and governed by a Governor-General of Portuguese India, 
re.sident at Goa city. They cover a total area of 1,470 square miles 
and contain a population (1900) of 531,798, distributed as follows : — 



Area. 

Population. 

Goa .... 

Daman .... 
Diu .... 

I..VI 

149 

20 

475.513 

41,671 

14,614 


Their total revenue in 1903-4 was 23 lakhs. A description and 
history of these possessions will be found under the articles Goa, 
Daman, and Diu. 

Porumatnilla. — Town in the Badvel taluk of Cuddapah District, 
Madras, situated in 15® i' N. and 79° E. Population (1901), 5,522. 

It possesses a fine tank. There are the ruins of an old fort to the 
north of the town, and the place was formerly the seat of a local 
chieftain. An inscription on stone in front of the temple of Bhairava, 
which stands on an eminence close to the tank, is dated A. t>. 1369, 
and records that Bukka BhQpati’s son Bhaskara Bhupati, who reigned 
at Udayagiri, constructed the tank. The date corresponds with that of 
the reign of Bukka I of Vijayanagar; and if this be the chief men- 
tioned, the inscription is of importance. There is a very old temple 
of Lakshmlkanta^rami in the town, which is .said to have been re- 
paired by the above-mentioned Bhaskara Bhupati. To the west of the 
place, on the bank of the Sagileru river, are some stone cromlechs, 

Pothanur. — ^Village and railway junction in Coimbatore District, 
Madras. See Podanur. 

Pottangi . — Zamindari tahsll in the Agency tract of Vizagapatam 
District, Madras, It is situated on both slopes of the Eastern 
Ghats, and so is hilly in character and for the most part covered 
with jungle, though a great quantity of this has been destroyed. The 
inain road to the Jeypore estate from the low country passes through ' * 
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it. Area, 625 square miles; population (1901), 73,013 (chiefly hill 
tribes), compared with 77,641 in 1891 ; number of villages, 920. The 
head-quarters arc at Pottangi. The ta?tal is entirely zamhiddri land, 
belonging to the Jeypore and Pachipenta estates. 

Pragjyotisha.-— Subsequently called Kamarupa, the name of an 
ancient kingdom which at the time of the Mahabharata comprised 
Assam and a great part of Northern and Eastern Bengal. It stretched 
westwards as far as the Karatoya river, and included a portion of . 
Rangpur District. It was ruled by a succession of princes of hlon- 
goloid stock. 

Frakasha. — ^Town in the Shahada taluha of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, situated in 21“ 31' N. and 74“ 25' E., 45 miles north-west of 
Dhulia at the junction of the Tapti river Avith two of its tributaries. 
Population (igoi), 3,687. East of the town stands an old temple of 
Gautameshwar Mahadeo, in whose honour a great Hindu fair is held 
every twelve years, Avhen the planet Jupiter enters the constellation 
Leo. There are seA'eral other interesting temples in the neighbourhood. 
The municipality, established in 1870, has recently been abolished.' 
The town contains a boys’ school Avith 165 pupils. 

Prang. — ToAA'n in the Charsadda tahsil of PeshaAvar District, North- 
West Frontier Province, situated in 34* 8' N. and 71° 49' E., above 
the junction of the Sivat and Kabul rivers, 16 miles north-east of 
PeshaAvar. It is practically a portion of the town of Chaksaoda. The 
population, apart from Charsadda, in 1901 Avas 10,235, consisting chiefly 
of Muhammadzai Fathans. 

Franhita (‘helpful to life*). — ^River in the Central Provinces, 
formed by the united streams of the Wardha. and Wainganga, whose 
junction is at Seoul in Chanda District (19® 36' N. and 79® 49' E.). 
From here the river has a course of 72 miles, until it joins the Godavari 
above Sironcha. Throughout its length the Franhita is the AA-estern 
boundary of Chanda 'District and of the Central Provinces, Avhich it 
separates from the Hyderabad State. Its bed is broad and sandy, 
AA’ith the exception of a long stretch of rock beloAV the confluence at 
Seonl. 

Pratapgarh. — State and capital thereof in Rajpuli^na; and also Dis- 
trict, idhsll^ and toAATi in the United Provinces. Sec Partabgarh. 

Pratapgarh. — Fortress in the Javli taluha of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 55' N. and 73® 35' E., 8 miles south-west of 
MahabaleshAA'ar, on a summit of the Western Ghats commanding the 
Par and dividing one of the sources of the Savitrl from the Koyna, 
an affluent of the Kistna. The fort, 3,543 feet above sea-level, looks 
from a distance like a round-topped hill, the AA’alls of the loAver fort 
forming a sort of band or crown round the broAA-. The western and 
tiotthem sides are gigantic cliffs, Avith an almost vertical drop in many 
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places of 700 or 800 feci. The towers nnd bastions on the south and 
are often 30 to 40 feet high, while there is in most places .1 scarp 
of naked black rock not much lower. In 1656 Sivajr, the fotindcr of 
the Marathn power, selected this almost impregnable position as one 
of his principal forts. Pralapgarh was the scene of his treacherous 
murder of the Muhammadan general Afzal Kh.nn, who had been sent 
against him by the Sultan of Bijapur. In 1659 Sivajl decoyed Afzal 
Khan to a personal interview by a pretended submission, the two 
leaders being each attended by a single armed follower. Sivaji stabbed 
the Musalm.an general, and gave the signal to his ambushed army to 
attack the Muhammadan troops, who, bewildered by the loss of their 
chief, were utterly routed. In the kLar.’ltha War of iSrS rnu5pg.irh 
was surrendered to the British by private negotiation, though it was an 
important stronghold and Wtis held by a lai^c garrison. 

Prempur.— Petty Stale in MahI Kantiia, Bomlwy. 

Presidency Division-— Commissionership of Bengal, extending 
from the Ganges on the north to the Bay of Baig-al on the south, and 
lying between 21® 31' and 24® ^2' N. and 87® 49' nnd 89® 58'^ E. The 
head-<iuarters of the Commissioner are at CAi,CL’n:.\, and the Division 
includes six Districts with area, population, and revenue as shown 
below : — 


District. 

Area in sqaant 
miles. 

rojinlation, 

•901. 

I-and nwemie 
and Cfw*, 
1003-4, 
in tlmusmils 
t»r rupees. 

Twenty- four Pntennas 

4,844 

2,078,359 

20,34 

Calcutta . 

32 

847,796 

18 

Nadia 

3.793 

1,607,491 

10,94 

'hiursUidabad . , 

2,M.1 

3.333,384 

14,14 

jessore 

3,933 

3,81.3,155 

10 , Go 

Khulna . , 

4.765 . 

3,353,04s 

9,34 

Total 


8,993,02? 

63,42 



The population was 7i427,343 in 1872 and 8,211,986 in 1881 ; in 
1891 It had grown to 8,535,126 and in 1901 to 8,993,028. The 
average density is 514 persons per square mile, compared with 474 for 
Bengal as a whole. Fifty per cent, of the population are Hindus and 
49 per cent Musalmansj the remaining i per cent, includes 62,416 
Chnstians, of whom 30,993 are natives, 12,842 Animists, 3,005 Bud- 
dhists, 2,245 Jams, and 1,938 Brabmos. The area of the Division, 
which IS known as Central Bengal, corresponds approximately to the 
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ntcl kingdom of llang.i or Samalata, and to Ikillfil Sen’s division of 
J]3gri (or llagdi), Tiic ])ivision is bomidcd on tlie west by the 
]]hriglrattii river and on tite cast by tiiu Madlnimnti, and forms the 
western extremity of tJ»e Ganges delta. Its northern Districts have 
been gradually raised above flood-level; and the great rivers, which 
formerly flowed through them, have shrunk to insignificance, and no 
longer fulfil their old functions of depositing .silt and supplying good 
drinking-water, 'rijcir head-waters have been silted up and their 
channels arc often so high that they arc no longer able to carry off 
the dminage of the surrotmding countrj', which has thus become far 
less healthy and fertile than it was formerly. 'Hie District of Khuln.i 
is an exception to these conditions and still forms part of the true 
delta. .‘\Iotig the sea-<'().ast, in the south of the Twenty-four I’arganas 
and Khulna DiMrict, the .Sl'nh.\ri:.\.vs c.\tcnd over .in area of 5,629 
square milc.s. 'I’hi.s tract is a region c»f low-lying klands, intersected 
by a network of rivers and cross rlwimels. In the north it is being 
gnrdually reclaimed for cultiv.ition, while in the .south it is covered with 
vuliKiblc forc.sts,nnd on the se.i*l)oard the process of land-making is still 
going on. Central Itcngal posscsse.s few distinctive ethnical fc.iturcs ; 
but its .southern jtortion is the main habitat of the Pods, who arc 
closely allied to the Chandiils, and who with them arc prolxibly the 
de.scendanl.s of the first of the Mongolian invaders from the north-c.i.sl. 
'Phe Katb.irtta.s and Il.lgdis have overflowed from Western Bengal, and 


the Chand.’ils from the east. 

'Phe Division contains .jfi towns and 20,496 villagc.s. 'J’hc urban 
population forms 16 per cent, of the whole; the grtsitcr p.irtof it is 
found in Calcutta and in its great industrial suburb.s on the b.inks 
of the Ilooghly river. The principal industries in thc.se towns are the 
rnanu/acture of gunny-bags, the b.ilmg of jute for export, p.ipcr-making, 
and cotton-spinning. MurshidillMd District is one of the scats of the 
silk indii-stry. I'lic hugest towns arc Cai.cutt.\ (847,796), with its 
.suburbs Co.'sii’OKU-CniTPUR (.10,750), Manikt.\i.a (32,387), Garden 
Rkacu (28,211), SouTjr SimuKns (26,374) and JJaranacar (25,432); 
S.VNTII’UR (26,898), KriSIINAOAR (24,547), BhRUAMPORK (24,397)> 
■Naiuati (13,604), and BuAxrARA (21,540). Among its other towns 
may be mentioned Kaiiadwip, an ancient capital of the Sen kings of 
Bengal ; and Mursiiidahad, for m.iny years the seat of the Muham- 
madan Nawabs. The c.irly histor)’ of Calcutta is intimately associated 


with the beginning of British rule in India. 

Proddatur Taluk. —Northern /a/vl of Cuddapah District, Miidtas, 
jying between 14° 36' and 15° 2' N. and 78“ 26' .and 78° 53' E., with 
an area of 47S sqH.iTC miles. 'I'hc Ntillamalai Hills form a natural 
frontier on the east, while in the south the tract is bounded by the 
Cuddapah /ii/uA and the Penner river. The population in 1901 was 
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102,570, compared with 98,418 in 1891. It contains one town, 
Proddatur (population, 14,370), the head-quarters j and 86 villages. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 2,58,000. Owing to its fertile black soil, Proddatur is the most 
densely peopled taluk in the District, its population, who are mainly 
Telugus, numbering 215 per square mile, compared with an average of 
148 for the District as a whole. ‘ Cuddapah slabs ’ are much used for 
building. About one-fourth consists of ‘reserved’ forest, most of 
which lies on the Nallamalais. The Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal 
traverses it. Cotton is the principal product. There are no manu- 
factures except indigo. 

Proddatur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and taluk 
of the same name in Cuddapah District, Madras, situated in 14° 44' N. 
and 78° 33' E. Population (1901), 14,370. It contains a District 
MunsiPs court, and two cotton-presses which work during the cotton 
harvest. 

Prome District. — District in the Pegu Division of Lower Burma, 
stretching across the valley of the Irrawaddy between 18° 18' and 
19® 11’ N, and 94® 41’ and 95° 53' E,, with an area of 2,915 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Thayetmyo District; on the 
east by the Pegu Yoma ; on the south by Henaada and Tharraw’addy 
Districts j and on the west by the Arakan Yoma. The Irrawaddy flows 
through the District from north to south, dividing 
it into two portions, differing considerably in area. Physical 
appejirance, and fertility. To the west of the 
river lies the Padaung township, constituting about one-third of the 
total area of the District. Here the country is broken up by thickly 
wooded spurs from the Arakan Yoma into small valleys, drained by 
short and unimportant tributaries of the Irrawaddy, and but little 
cultivated. The remaining six townships lie to the east of the Irra- 
waddy. North and north-east of Prome town ^the country resembles 
that on the Padaung side; for the forest-covered spurs of the Pegu 
Yoma form numerous valleys and ravines, stretching as far as the 
Irrawaddy, and watered by torrenU which, as they proceed south-west 
towards level country, eventually unite into one large stream called the 
Nawin, spanned by a wooden bridge to the north of Prome. The 
south and south-west consist of a large and well-cultivated plain, inter- 
sected by low ranges witli a general north and south direction, the 
chief of which are called the Prome hills. Towards the east and 
south-east this fertile tract is drained by streams, shut out from the 
Irrawaddy by the Prome hills, and sending their waters into the Inma 
Lake, from which the Myitraaka (known farther south as the Hlaing) 
flows seawards in a line parallel to that of the Irrawaddy. The 
Inma, the only lake of any size, is 10 miles long and 4 w'ide in the 
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braiclcsl iwrt. It iV i2 fed deep during the rainb, but praciicHlly 
dries up in the dry .season. 

I’hc hills that bound the District, the I’cgu Yonia on the east and 
the Arakan Yonia on the west, .are geologically di-ssimilar. The eastern 
range, in common with the whole country lying between the Irrawaddy 
and Siflang rivers (witli the exception of an outlier or twx) of crj'stalliiic 
rocks near Toungoo), is composed of beds none of which is older 
than the niioccne or Middle Tertiary period, while the western range 
consists of two groups of bcd.s, a newer of eocene or Karly Tertiary 
age, and an older group of (probably) Triassic age, with here and there 
.scattered outcrops of serpentine. The Pegu group, made up of the 
J’cgu range and the greater iiart of the District cast of the Iirawiiddy, 
a.s well as a tract to the ircsl of that stream, may be divided into three 
parts — lower, middle, and upper. The lower division consists mainly 
of a series of beds of blue clay, which seem entirely devoid of fossils, 
and may, it is conjectured, have a thickness of 400 feet. The middle 
division is rc])rcsciitod by a considerable thickness of nuussivc argilla- 
ceous sandstone grits and shales, the latter predominating towards 
the base. These beds arc generally devoid of fossils, and cati be seen 
to the best advantage in the goigc above Prome. 'I’hc upper division, 
not less than 600 feet thick, contains shales and sandstones, and is 
extremely rich in fossils, apparently of Middle Tertiary age. The bed 
<tt the base of this division forms the river bank nearly opposite Prome. 

The vegetation is mainly conii>o.scd of deciduous forests, which 
c.in be divided into in for&sts, upper mi.xcd forests, dry forests, and 
Siivannah forests. 'J'hc in forests arc mainly chtiractcri/ed by in 
{Dipkmatfits fttficren/aftts), and arc similar to those described under 
Pkgu Distkict, ius also are the upper mi.vcd forests, in which tcsik 
is abundant, 'i'bc dry forests me characteristic, and contain among 
their chief constituents Dall’crgia cnltrala, Diospyros Inirmannica, 
JhtcJianania laiijoiia, .and Craiaeva rclisicsa, and among shrubs 
Thespesia Lafnpas, liarleria (risfata, Ji. dkhotoma, Calotrqpis^ Clero- 
dendron in/or/nnaiitm, and liambusa Titldn and JS. stric/a. In certain 
areas s/ta [^Acacia Catcchii) forms a conspicuous part of the vegetation. 
'I'hc river is bordered with savannah forests (described under Hantha- 
WADDY District) and many widespread weeds — AtnamniAns, Et/mex 
ninriiimns, Polysomnn., Ranunculus sedtraius^ and others. 

The fauna is of the usual type. One of the most characteristic 
wild .animals of Burma, the thamin or brow-antlered deer, abounds in 
tlie liigb grounds to the c.ast of Prome. The elephant and the rhino- 
ceros are found, but only in the Arakan Yoma. 

The climate of Prome is much drier than that of the rest of the 
Pegu Division, and its temperature has a wider range, from about 
60° in January to 100® in June. The District has a lighter rainfall 
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than any other District of Lower Burma, except 'I’hayetmyo; it is 
fairly regular and well distributed, the average for the last decade being 
48 inches for the whole District, 43 inches at Promc, 48 inches at 
Shwedaung, and 53 inches at Paungde. 

The Burmese name for Prome is and according to tradition 
the once-flourishing kingdom of Prome was founded by a king named 
Dutabaung, of the Pyu tribe, who with the Arakanesc History, 
and other tribes constituted the Burman race in the 
remote past. Early accounts place the foundation of Tharekhcttra, the 
old capital, in the year after the second great Buddhist Council, held 
in 443 B.C. Of this ancient city only a few embankments and pagodas 
remain in marshy ground 5 or 6 miles from Prome. Later on, we hear 
of a reigning house founded by one Tepa, which, as there is no record 
of a subsequent line, probably lasted till the first break-up of the 
kingdom of Prome. There is little of historical value in the ancient 
Prome chronicles; but these seem to point to the conclusion that 
the Pyus were members of the Burman race, who, cutting themselves 
off at an early date from the |»rent stock, then concentrated at 
Tagaung, and struck off down the Irrawaddy valley till they were 
brought up by the Talaing dominion on the edge of the delta, where 
they halted and formed a principality of their own. Little credence 
can be given to the stories of the early kings, but it seems clear 
that during the early centuries of the Christian era the Pyus suffered 
defeat at the hands of the Talaings. The year 104 b.e. (a.d. 743) 
is given as the date of the destruction of Prome by the Peguans. 
With the overthrow of the Pyu dynasty the reigning house is said 
to have withdrawn north again, and founded a new kingdom at 
Pagan; and it seems probable that the sack of Promc in the eighth 
century was more or less connected with one of the movements 
which culminated in the glories of mediaeval Pagan. The Talaings 
never had a firm hold over Promc. We hear later of an independent 
kingdom ; and it was in the neighbourhood of Prome that the forces 
of Prome, Ava, and Arakan were defeated by a Toungoo army in 1542. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century Prome was, however, held by 
the Talaings, and the town was the scene of much carnage during the 
operations which ended in the overthrow of the Peguans by the 
Burmese conqueror Alaungpaya. Prome played a not inconspicuous 
part in the- first Burmese War, for the investment of the town by 
a Burman army of 60,000 men in 1825, and the defeat of this force 
by Sir A. Campbell, constituted one of the most decisive features 
of the campaign. The town was temporarily occupied in the second 
Burmese War by a small force under Commander Tarleton, and the 
subsequent defeat of the Burman leader by General Godwin confirmed 
its possession by the British in 1852. The timely rebellion of Mindon 
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Min caused the withdrawal of the Eurtnan troops from the District 
during the rest of the w'ar, and there has been no serious trouble since 
its annexation in 1852. 

The chief objects of archaeological interest are two pagodas, the 
Shwesandaw and the Shwenattaung. The former is 80 feet high and 
stands, its gilded cone conspicuous from afar, on a platform of stone 
on a hill in Prome town. Various tales describe its foundation, and 
it is supposed to contain four hairs from Gautama’s head. It has been 
repaired and enlarged from time to time, and the festival in November 
is numerously attended. The Shwenattaung pagoda lies in the Shwe- 
daung township, 14 miles south of Prome, and tradition makes the 
wife of Dutabaung its foundress. It is said to be the repository of 
certain relics of Gautama, and its eight-day festival in March is 
attended by thousands. 

' The population of the District at the last four enumerations -was : 

Population. 280,288, (1881) 328,905, (1891) 368,977, and 

(1901) 365,804. The distribution according to town- 
ships in 1901 is shown in the following table : — 


1 

2 

a 

® Ji 
“1 

2 

Number of 

i 

} 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentnfre of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and iqoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Township. 

Towns. 

M 

1 

Frome 


I 

Ml 

27i375 

31042 

- 9 

10,654 

Fankfcaim^ 

694 

• •• 

241 

^ 9>797 

43 

jr 

S.305 

Hma.W2a . , 

273 


447 

68,591 


- >3 

16,040 

Paungde . 

379 

1 

250, 

60,604 

160 

+ 7 

>3,548 

Thegon . 

241 


296 

60,982 

*.S3 

+ rS 

>3,533 

Shwedaung 

300 

t 

311 

66,743 

232 

+ I 

16,837 

Fadanng . 

1,019 

... 

216 

5i.7>* 

51 

— I 

11,971 

District total 

2 , 9^5 

3 

1,761 

365,804 

1*6 

— I 

87,78s 


The rural population (excluding Prome, Paungde, and Shwedaung 
towns) is 3 i6,S37i distributed in 1,761 villages, giving a density of 109 
persons per square mile. Away from the Irraw'addy valley, in the 
forest areas of the Paukkaung and Padaung townships, the population 
is sparse. .Prome is one of the very few Districts of Burma which 
returned a smaller population in 1901 than in 1891. The decrease 
is due to the emigration of Bunnans from Prome town and the 
neighbouring country, and from the hill tracts in the east and west 
of the District, to the more generous rice-bearing areas of the delta. 
The other portions of the District, especially the townships of Thegon 
and Paungde, lying on either side of the raihvay, have increased in 
population. The people are nearly all Buddhists, the total professing 
the faith of Gautama numbering 351,000 in igoi. Hindus and 
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Muhammadans are confined to the .towns, and number only 2,600 
each ; and the total of Animists is 8,600. Burmese is the language 
of 94 per cent, of the people, but Karen and Chin are spoken in 
the hilly areas. .... 

Barmans form 93 per cent, of the population, and are found everj’- 
where except in the hills. There are 4,200 Karens, who nearly all 
retain their dialect, and 1,200 Shans, of whom rather more than half 
still talk their own vernacular. The Chins, living for the most part 
to the west of the Irrawaddy, number 11,600, and about 60 per cent, 
speak the Chin language. They are said all to profess Buddhism 
(though the census figures do not bear out this assertion), and those 
near the Burmese villages have adopted Burmese dress and dropped 
their own language. The number of people dependent on agriculture 
in 1901 was 251,300, or less by 7 per cent, than the corresponding 
total in 1891. Of these, 17,600 were supported by taungya or shifting 
cultivation. 

There are only 481 Christians, half of whom are Baptists. The 
American Baptist Mission started work at Prome town in 1854, and 
now has centres at Prome, Paungde, and Inma. The Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches are also represented at Prome. 

The rainfall, though light, can on the whole be depended upon. 
The principal rice-tracts are in the Hmawza township, the middle 
of the Thegon and Paungde townships, and the , 

Shwedaung township. In the rest of the District 
taungya, or shifting hill cultivation, is prevalent ; in fact, the percentage 
of iaung)<a cultivation is higher in Prome than in any other District 
in the Pegu and Irrawaddy Divisions. Field-work begins in the hot 
season with the carrying of manure to the ground. The custom of 
stabling the cattle provides the husbandman with a large supply 
of cow-dung, which is mixed with paddy husk before use. It is now 
usual to manure both nurseries and fields. The nurseries are sown 
broadcast and the rice is transplanted, not sown broadcast on the 
fields, as in Pegu District. For transplantation, and frequently for 
reaping, the able-bodied women work in gangs under chosen leaders. 
The custom of hiring a number of men for a fixed sum to reap the 
whole crop is unknown; in fact the rates of pay would not attract 
Burmans or natives of India from other Districts. The threshing 
is done in the villages, an arrangement which dispenses with the 
necessity for huts in the fields. Owing to the scarcitj' of cultivable 
waste, the rent paid by tenants is exceptionally high ; in certain parts 
of the District as much as one-half of the crop is given to the land- 
lord, who pays the revenue. Famine is unknown, in spite of the 
comparative dryness of the climate. 

The cultivated area has increased from 372 square miles in 1 880-1 
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to 437 square miles in 1891, and 500 square miles in 1903-4. The 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles ; — 


TcmnUiip. 

Total area. 

Callivateil. 

Irrigated. 

Foresh. 

> Prome . . . 

9 

2 



, Pankkanng . , 

694 

3* 

5 


Hmawza . 

m 

*25 

.37 


Panngde . 

379 

86 

II 

L 2,005 

Thegon • 

241 

9.3 

2 


Shwedannj' 

.300 j 

8? 


1 

i 

Padaung . 

1,019 ■ 

75 

6 


Tout 

2 . 9*5 

0 

0 

5 i 1 

2,005 I 


More than a hundred varieties of rice are recognized, and this crop 
covered 428 square miles in 1903-4. Besides the ordinary’ cold-season 
crop a certain amount of mayin, or hot-season rice, is grown. The 
area under rice has increased by nearly 40 per cent, in the twenty years 
ending 1903. In 1903-4 gardens covered 33 square miles, and 3,700 
acres were cultivated with tobacco on the banks and islands of the 
Irrawaddy. During the same year cotton was grown on the hills on 
1,600 acres, as compared with 3,000 acres in 1882. Prome is famous 
for custard-apples, which are planted largely on the hill-slopes facing 
Prome tonm. 

No improvements in cultivation are noted. Havana tobacco was 
experimentally introduced in 1903, but beyond this no new crops 
of importance have been tried. Without being actually prosperous, 
the cultivators are, on the whole, fairly well-to-do, and till recently 
have not resorted to Government for loans. No agricultural advances 
were granted during the ten years ending 1900, but a beginning was 
made with loans to the extent of Rs. 1,400 in 1901-2, and Rs. 7,440 
in 1903-4. 

There are plenty of cattle for ploughing, which are bred and trained 
in the District. Ponies, sheep, and goats are not bred locally. The 
cattle are kept under the houses and stall-fed. It has been found 
that there is little need for grazing grounds, and such as e.\'ist are but 
little used. This accounts for the unusually healthy state of the cattle, 
for there is little doubt that large grazing grounds tend to spread 
epidemics. 

No large irrigation works have been constructed, but a few minor 
works exist in the Padaung and Paukkaung townships. The Inma 
I.ake, an important fishery, is the only large natural reser\-oir. In 
all, 61 square miles were irrigated in 1903-4, of which nearly 
9 were supplied from private canals. Of the total, about 38 square 
miles are situated in the Hmawza township. The fisheries are 
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comparatively unimportant, producing a revenue of Rs. 38,000 in 
1903-4. 

The forest tracts fall naturally into two groups: those to the west 
of the Irrawaddy on the Arakan Yoma, and those to the cast of the 
river on the Pegu Yoma^ The latter can be sub- Forests 

divided again into two groups ; those lying in the 
drainage of the Nawin in the north, and those in the drainage of 
the Shwele in the south. The former were worked to excess by 
the Burmans, but natural obstructions near the mouth of the Shwele 
fortunately preserved the Shwele forests from the indigenous methods 
of timber extraction. The Slnvele has now been cleared, and the 
timber is worked departmentally by the Forest officials. The hill- 
slopes contain, besides teak, other raluable timbers, such as pyhigado 
{Xylia dofabriformis), padauk {Pterocarpus iiidica), and pyinma {Zager- 
siroemia Flos Reginae), Between the hills and the river are large 
stretches of i/t and cutch forests, containing, in addition to these trees 
{Dipierocarpus tuberculaius and Acacia Catec/iu), useful growths such 
as Uiitya (Shorea obiusa), thitsi {hlelanorrhoea usiiata), and ing)'w 
{Pentacme siamettsti). The total area of ‘reserved’ forests is 538 
square miles, and an area of 169 square miles is under settlement 
with a view to reservation. The forest receipts in 1903-4 were 9*7 
lakhs. There are 1,467 square miles of ‘unclassed’ state forest. 

No discoveries of metal or precious stones have so far been made. 
Large quantities of lalerite and stone ballast are extracted from a hill 
near Hmawza by the Burma Railways Company, and small outcrops 
of coal have been met with in the Padaung township. Prospecting 
licences have been taken out for petroleum, but there has been no 
success so far. 

Cotton- and silk-weaving arc carried on throughout the District, the 
former for the most part as a subsidiary occupation. Silk-weaving 
is mainly put sued in the town of Shwedaung and 
in the neighbouring circles, where, in fact, every 
other house has a loom. The census returns in 
190T showed that there were more silk-weavers in Prome than in any 
other District of Burma, with the single exception of Mandalay. Cotloji 
looms are plentiful throughout the country, and in most cases the 
family loom provides the members of the household with clothing. 
'I'he only exceptional indu-stry is sericulture, which was probably 
imported from China. It is carried on largely by the Yabein tribe, 
who live apart in their own villages, their occupation being offensive 
to the strict Buddhist. The method of manufacture is crude in the 
extreme. The eggs are hatched in a coarse cloth, and the worms 
swept into a tray and fed on mulberry leaves. After 30 days or so 
the larvae begin to spin, and when ready to commence this process. 
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are picked out with the hand, and throwTi on to the cocooning tray, 
on which a plaited bamboo ribbon, about two inches wide, is coiled. 
To this ribbon the lan'ae attach their cocoons, and these, when ready, 
are torn off and put to simmer in a common pot. The filaments are 
then picked up \vith a fork and reeled on a bamboo reel suspended 
over the pot. The thread thus produced is coarse and dirty, and 
mixed with pupae and other refuse. The price of raw silk at the 
river-side markets is Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a pound. Other manufactures 
are ornamental boxes for keeping palm-leaf books, coarse bro^^'n sugar, 
and cutch from the forest-covered to^vnships. The Acacia Catechu 
is common, and in 1901 Frome returned a larger number of cutch- 
workers than any other District of Burma. In Frome town there is 
a steam rice-mill, employing 60 hands, and a steam saw-mill, employ- 
ing 47 > ijut on the whole, factory industries are poorly represented. 

The main exports are paddy and timber. Faddy is sent by the 
railway to the south, and by the Irrawaddy steamers to Mandalay 
and intermediate towns, while teak from the Pegu Yoma is floated 
down the river in large quantities to Rangoon. A small amount of 
cotton is exported to Rangoon after a partial cleaning at Frome. 

7 'he principal imports are piece-goods, hardware, European goods, 
ngapif and salted fish from Rangoon and other parts of the delta. 
The trade of Frome has declined somewhat since the opening of the 
Toungoo-Mandalay railway, as, previous to this, goods for Upper 
Burma were sent largely by rail to Frome town, and thence by steamer. 
This is still the route, however, for the passenger and mail traffic 
betrveen Rangoon and a number of up-river stations, so that there 
is still a certain amount of transhipment business at Frome. 

The Rangoon-Prome railway enters the District 5 miles from 
Faungde in the south, and runs through the middle of the Faungde, 
Thegon, and Hmawza torvnships to Frome, the terminus of the line. 
It has stations at Faungde, Fadigon, Thegon, Sinmizwe, and Hmawza. 

The Irrawaddy, flowing from north to south through the District, 
gives access to the Hma'wza, Shwedaung, and Fadaung torvnships; 
and an excellent system of metalled roads connects the remoter places 
in the District with the landing-places on the river or the stations on 
the railway. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s steamers provide a 
daily service from Frome to Thayetmyo, and from Frome to Henzada, 
and a tri-weekly service from Frome to Rangoon, and from Frome to 
Mandalay, stopping at river-side stations. 

There are 91 miles of metalled and 116 miles of unmetalled roads 
maintained from Provincial funds. The main routes are the Frome- 
Rangoon road (mile 177 to mile 140) through Shwedaung and 
Faungde, and the road fhsm Frome to Paukkaung, both of which 
are metalled and bridged. Unmetalled roads lead north\vards into 
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Thayetmyo District, and westwards over the Arakan Voma to Taung- 
up in Sandoway District. A number of footpaths arc bridged and 
embanked, but arc not available for wheel-traffic. 'I’he most impor- 
tant of these is from Shwednung to Nyaungzaye on the Irrawaddy. 
Roads maintained from Local funds connect the more important 
villages. Of the District cess fund roads, 7 miles arc metalled and 
84^ unmetalled. 

' The District is divided into three subdivisions : 1’rome, containing 
the townships of Prome, Paukkau.vg, and H.mawza ; Paungde, con- 

taining the townships of PAUNC.nc and Thecon; ^^dndnistratJon. 
and Shwedaung, conbunmg the townships of SnwE- 
DAUN’G and Padauxg. The c-xccuiive staff is of the usual kind, the 
Paungde subdivision being generally in charge of an Assistant Com- 
missioner. There arc 669 village headmen. .'U head-quarters there 
are, besides the Deputy-Commissioner, a treasury officer, an akmnvuu 
(in charge of the revenue), and a superintendent of hand records, with 
a staff of 4 inspectors and 34 sur\-eyors. The District forms a sub- 
division of the Tharrawaddy Public Works division, and a Forest 
division with a subdivisional officer at Paungde. 

Prome, with Tharrawaddy, forms the jurisdiction of a Divisional ns 
well as of a District Judge ; the District judge has his head-quarters at 
Tharrawaddy, the Divisional Judge at Prome. There arc, besides the 
Divisional and District Judges, two civil judges, one at l*rome, pre- 
siding over the Prome and Hm.Tttv.a township courts, the other at 
Paungde, presiding over the Paungde and Thegon township courts. 
These judges have Small Cause Court jurisdiction up to R.s. 50 in the 
Prome and Paungde municipalities rc-spcciivcly. The other toivnship 
courts are presided over by the township officens. In addition to the 
District, subdivisional, and township magistrates, there is an additional 
magistrate at Paungde. The District is noted for cattle-thefts ; but this 
form of crime is decreasing slowly, though in 1901 the number of con- 
victions was as large as 411. Cattle-theft is kept down a.s much as 
possible by active co-operation between the village headmen, the 
magistrates, and the police, and by the patrolling by military police 
of the roads most used by cattle-thieves. 

Previous to the British occupation the principial sources of revenue 
were land tax and a form of income tax. The latter was assc-ssed by 
the local officers, who were guided mainly by the property of the 
person assessed, but no fixed rates were laid down. It would appear 
that in portions of the District half the produce w.is demanded from 
the cultivators. After annex.ation efforts were made to distribute the 
land tax properly, and acreage rales were introduced in 1S62 for rice 
lands. There was a settlement of the richest portion of the District in 
1867-8, and again in 1S84-5; and in 1900-1 a revision of the rales 
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fixed in 1884-5 produced an increase of over a lakh, or nearly 30 per 
cent. The present rates on rice land vary from 6 annas to Rs. 2-6 
an acre, and on gardens from 6 annas to Rs. 3. The average area of 
a holding at present is 5^- acres, compared with 7 acres in i88t. 

The steady growth of the revenue during the past twenty years may 
be gathered from the table below, which gives the figures in thousands 
of rupees. The total for 1903-4 includes 3 lakhs from capitation tax 
and 3-8 lakhs from excise. 



1880-t. 

1890-1. 

tgoo-t. 

1903-4. 

I.iind revenue 

2,88 i 


.S. 9 » 

4,81 

Total revenue . 

7.44 

9,06 

9>49 

13.00 


There is a District cess fund, administered by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner for the upkeep of roads and other local necessities. Its 
income (composed for the most part of a cess of 10 per cent, on the 
total land revenue) was Rs. 71,600 in 1903-4, and its e.xpenditure 
Rs. 64,000, of which nearly one-third was devoted to public works. 
There are two municipalities : that of Pro.me, constituted in 1S74, and 
that of Paungde, in 1884. Shw'edaung has a town committee, which 
was formed in 1882. 

The strength of the police is 406 of all ranks, under the orders of 
the District Superintendent. An Assistant Superintendent is in charge 
of the police in the Paungde subdivision. The force consists of 
3 inspectors, 2 chief head constables, 6 head constables, 41 sergeants, 
and 352 constable.s, distributed in 14 police stations and 4 out- 
posts. The military police number 166 of all ranks, 66 being 
stationed at Prome town, the rest distributed in the other six town- 
ships. The District possesses two jails, at Prome and Paungde, with 
accommodation for 325 and 177 prisoners respectively. The Paungde 
jail was built in 1900, taking the place of the old reformatory school, 
which had been used as a jail since 1896. 

The percentage of literate pereons in 1901 was 45 in the case of 
males, 4 rin that of females, and 24 in the case of the two sexes 
together. The number of pupils was 8,946 in 1881, 8,851 in i89r, 
ro,2oi in 1901, and 10,166 in 1903-4, including 1,093 
last year there were 19 secondary, 126 primal)’, and 428 elementary 
(private) schools in the District. The most important institutions are 
the schools at Prome and Paungde. Judging from the attendance and 
from the passes obtained, female education is making a steady advance. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,600, muni- 
cipal funds contributing Rs. 12,900 and Provincial funds Rs. 8,Soo, 
while Local funds provided Rs. 10,000 and fees Rs. 12,900. 

The District contains hospitals at Prome, Paungde, and Shwedaung, 
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with 7S beds. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 30,179, includ- 
ing 1,01 1 in-patients, and 559 operations were performed. To\vards 
a total expenditure of Rs. 13,800, municipal funds contributed 
Rs. 7,600 and Local funds Rs. 4,900. 

Vaccination is compulsory only mthin municipalities, but the esti- 
mated percentage of protected persons in the District as a whole 
is fairly high. In 1903-4 the number of pensons successfully vac- 
cinated was 77,490, representing 48 per 1,000 of population. At one 
time small-pox was a sCourge of particular virulence in Prome town, 
but vaccination has done much to reduce the ravages of this disease. 

f\V. E. Lowry, Seff/emeni Report (1902).] 

Prome Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of Prome Dis- 
trict, Lower Burma, containing three townships: Promk, Hmawza, 
and Paukkaung. 

Prome Township. — ^'Pown-ship of Prome District, Lower Burma, 
consisting whollj* of the municipality of Prome, with an area of 
9 square miles. The non-municipal revenue raised in the township 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,42,000, the greater part being excise. 
l.and tax, leried in lieu of capitation tax, contributed Rs. 4,000. The 
cultivated area within the limits of the township fell from 3 square 
miles in 1890-1 to 2 square miles in 1903-4, and the agricultural 
population from 10,600 to 2,100 between the years 1891 and 1901. 

Prome Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same name 
in Lower Burma, .situated In rS® 49' N. and 95® 13' K., on the eastern 
bank of the Irrawaddy, at the mouth of the Nawin, 161 miles by 
railway from Rangoon. The population, according to the last four 
enumerations, was as follows: (1872) 31,157, (1881) 28,813, (^891) 
30,022, and (rgor) 27,375. Of the population in igoi, Buddhists 
numbered 24,200, and Musalmans and Hindu.s about 1,400 each. 
'Phe number of Buddhists was approximately 3,000 lower than in 
1891, whereas that of the Indian religions was about the same. It 
will thus be seen that the diminution in the past decade, for which 
various reasons have been assigned, is confined to the indigenous 
population. The town is well laid out, having been almost entirely 
destroyed in 18G2 ; and is divided into several quarters!, Nawin on the 
nr>rth, Ywabe on the east, Sinzu on the south, and Shwekii and .Sa!t- 
daw in the centre. In a line skirting the high river bank are the 
municipal school, the courthouses, the church, and the telegraph 
office. 'I’hc Strand road traverses the town from norlli to soutli, and 
from it well-laid roads run eastwards into the urban areas. Nortli of 
Sinzu is the famous Shwesandaw pagoda, and in tlic Nawin quarter 
are the markets. The municipal water-worl;s, opened in 1885. supply 
the town with water from the river. 

'I'lie date of the foundation is not known. The origin.tl capital of 
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the kingdom of Prome was Tharckhettra, 5 or 6 miles inland. This 
wa.s the ancient city, no doubt, which the early histories state was 
destroyed by the Talaings in the eighth centur)* ; and it was probably 
after the reigning dynasty had gone northwards to retrieve their shat- 
tered fortunes in Pagan that the remnant of the Pyus chose as their 
capital the e.\isting town of Prome, destined in after time to be one 
of the chief centres round which the early iieoplcs of the countrj’ 
struggled for the mastery in Burma. Prome was the scene of warlike 
operations in the siNteenth and eighteenth centuries, and its occupation 
and defence and the subsequent defeat of the Burmans near the town 
by the British in 1S25 were among the conspicuous incidents of the 
first Burmese War. In the second Burmese War it was captured and 
occupied temporarily by Commander Tarleton, and three months later 
in the same year (1852) General Godwin’s advance up the river placed 
the town in the occupation of the British, out of whose hands it has 
not passed since. 

The principal industries arc the manufacture of silk cloth, large gilt 
boxes for palm-leaf books, and lacquer-ware. A saw-mill and a rice- 
mill are at work in the town, but no other factories. Cotton, both 
local ]}roduce and imported from Upper Burma, is partially cleaned 
at Prome before export to Rangoon. The through trade has decreased 
since the opening of the Toungoo-Mandalay railway, goods being no 
longer sent for transhipment to the same extent as formerly. 

Prome was constituted a municipality in 1874. The income during 
the ten years ending igoo averaged Rs. 1,23,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,20,000. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 1,48,000, the chief 
sources being tolls on markets and slaughter-houses (Rs. 63,000), house 
and land tax (Rs. 1 2,000), and water rate (Rs. 1 7,000). The expendi- 
ture in the same year was Rs. 2,43,000, the chief heads being drainage 
(Rs. 16,000), conservancy (Rs. 40,000), and roads (Rs. 19,000). The 
amount devoted to the water-works was Rs. 82,000. 

The municipality maintains a high school with 360 pupils, and in 
1900 new school buildings were erected at a cost of Rs. 32,000. The 
annual municipal contribution towards education is Rs. 7,000. The 
hospital, maintained largely from municipal funds, has accommodation 
for 42 in-patients. Four beds are specially set apart for eye-diseases, 
which are e.\ceplionally prevalent in Prome. 

Fubna. — District, subdivision, and town in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Pabka. 

Fudukkottai State. — The third most important of the five Native 
States in political relations m'th the Government of Madras. It lies 
on the eastern side of the Presidency, between 10® 7' and 10® 44' N. 
and 78® 25' and 79® 12' E., and is bounded on the north and west 
by Trichinopoly District, the Collector of which is ex-officio Political 
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Agent for the State, on the south by Madura, and on the cast by 
Tanjore. It comprises an area of r,roo square miles, and measures 
50 miles from east to west and 40 miles from north to south. It is 
called after its chief town, the name meaning ‘new fort.’ The State 
was formerly known as the Tondiman’s countrj', from the family name 
of the ruling chief. 

Pudukkotlai resembles in its physical aspects the upland parts of 
the east coast of the Presidency, and consists for the most part of an 
undulating plain of barren or sparsely-cultivated land . 

interspersed with small but la'cturesquc rocky hills, as^c^. 
some of which are crowned by ancient forts and 
temples. These hills are most numerous in the south-west portion, 
where the country is extremely wild and rugged, and here also are 
the thickest forests. In these are found antelope, spotted deer, wild 
hog, and some wild cattle, which appear to have originally been village 
cattle of the ordinary type but are now larger and stronger than the 
usual plough bullocks, k’our small rivers drain the country from west 
to east. 

The climate resembles that of the surrounding Districts and is fairly 
healthy. Temperatures have not been otBcially recorded ; but Puduk- 
kottai is probably cooler than Trichinopoly in the hot season, as it 
is more open and nearer the sea. Malaria is rare. Guinea-worm used 
to be very common, but is now less prevalent. 7 'hc annual rainfall 
averages 35 inches. 

During the last quarter of a century there have been three cyclones, 
which occurred in 18S4, 1890, and 1893, during the north-east 
monsoon. In the first two the rainfall amounted to about 7 J inches, 
and in the last it was from 12 to 27 inches in different parts of the 
State, but no serious damage occurred. 

In early times the northern part of the present Pudukkottai Stale 
belonged to the Chot.i\ kings, whose capital was at Uraiyflr near 
Trichinopoly, and the southern part to the Pandva 
kings of Maduka. About the middle of the sixteenth ® 


century Madura passed to the Naik dynasty, and its kings acquired the 
whole of the territory which makes up the present Slate, ruling it through 
a poligar or feudatory chief. In the seventeenth century the country 
came into the possession of the Setupati of Ramnad, who had been a 
vassal of the Naiks but had thrown off his allegiance. It was temporarily 
recovered about 1664 by Chokkanatha, the Naik ruler of Trichinopoly, 
but soon aftenvards came .again into tlie possession of RamnSd ; and 
about 1680 the Setupati, Raghunalha Kilavan, appointed Raghunatha 
Tondiman as chief of the district of Pudukkottai. This latter is said to 
have been the brother of a girl of the Kalian caste whom the Ramnad 
chief had married. I'rom him the present Rajns trace their descent. 
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The relations of tlic English with the State began during the Carnatic 
^^•ars of the eighteenth century. During the siege of Trichinopoly by 
the French in 1752 and 1753 thcTondiman of the time did good ser- 
vice to the Company’s cause by sending them provisions, although his 
own country was on at least one occasion ravaged as a consequence of 
his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he sent some of his troops to assist 
Muhammad Yilsuf, the Company’s sepoy commandant, in settling the 
Madura and Tinnevelly countries. Subsequently, he was of much ser- 
vice in tlie wars with Haidar Ali, and in the operations against the 
rebellious poligars of Sivagunga and Panjalamkurichi in Madura and 
Tinnevelly Districts respectively, capturing the latter and handing him 
over to the English. In 1803 he solicited, as a reward for his sennees, 
the favourable consideration of his claim to the fort and district of 
Kilanelli] near Arantangi in the south of Tanjore. He based his claim 
on a grant made by Pratap Singh, Raja of Tanjore, and on engagements 
subsequently entered into by Colonel Braithwaite, Sir Eyre Coote, and 
Lord Macartney, on the faith of which he had retaken the fort from 
Haidar All. The Madras Government, after a very complimentary re- 
view of his services, complied with his request ; and the grant was con- 
firmed in 1806 by the Court of Directors, subject to the condition that 
the district should not be alienated, and that it should revert to the 
British Government upon satisfactory proof that the inhabitants were 
subjected to any oppressive system of management. The grant was 
further made subject to the yearly tribute of an elephant ; but this was 
never insisted upon, and in 1836 nus formally remitted. Beyond this 
grant, there is no treaty or arrangement with the Raja. A sanad per- 
mitting adoption in accordance with Hindu law was conferred on him 
in 1862. At first the political charge of the State was entrusted to the 
Resident at Tanjore. When this office was abolished in 1841, the duty 
was transferred to the Collector of Madura. From 1865 to 1874 the 
Political Agent was the Collector of Tanjore, and from 1874 up to the 
present time the Collector of Trichinopoly has carried on the duties of 
the post. 

The present Raja, His Highness RSja Sri Martanda Bhairava Tondi- 
man Bahadur, who was born on November 27, 1875, succeeded his 
grandfather in r886 as a minor. He is the grandson of Raja Rama- 
chandra Tondiman Bahadur (fifth in descent from Raghun^tha) by his 
eldest daughter, and was adopted by the late Raja in 1877. During his 
minority the late Sir A. Seshayya S^tri, K.C.S.I., was Dlwan Regent. 
The Raja, who had been for some years under the private tuition 
of an English gentleman, was installed on November 27, 1894. He 
has a privy purse of Rs. 1,24,000 a year, and is entitled to a salute 
of ri guns. 

No systematic examination of the archaeological remains in the State 
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has been made. Near Nartaiiialat, in a cluster of low rocky hills 9 miles 
north-west of Pudukkotlai town and to the west of the road from 
Trichinopoly, are ancient rock-cuttings consisting of caves with pillar 
supports to the roof and carvings, which arc probably of Jain origin. 
The most interesting antiquities so far discovered consist of coins. 
Roman auni have been found, and also some curious native copper 
coins which are believed to be about a hundred yetirs old. 'I'he latter 
arc lumps of copper without edgings, but tlic designs on sonic of them 
are well executed. The coins being very small the legends are imper- 
fect, but they arc believed to have been struck by Raja Vijaya Raghu- 
natha (1807-25). Some curious old chain armour has been found near 
Tirumayam. The inscriptions on some of the temples are believed to 
be of interest, but have not been deciphered. 

The State contains one town, its capital PunuKKoriAi, the inhabi- 
tants of which numbered 20,347 in 1901 j and 377 villages. The largest 

of the villages are Tirumayam and Kanunb.ikudi, the _ , 

, I f I • t- • MM Population, 

population of each of which is over 3,500. 1 he popu- 
lation of the Stale w.as 316,695 in 1871, 302,127 in 1881 (the decline 
being due to the grc.it famine of 1876-8), 373,096 in 1891, and 380,440 
in 1901. The density in 1901 was 346 pensons per square mile, which 
is considersibly less than in the neighbouring Districts of Tanjorc and 
Trichinopoly, but slightly above the density in Madura. In the same 
year Hindus numbered 353,723, or 93 per cent, of the total; Muham- 
raadans, 12,268, or 3*2 per cent.; .ind Chrisli.ms, 14,449, of 3*8 per cent. 
The most numerous caste among the Hindus is the Valaiyans (52,890), 
formerly s/uMr/s but now largely agriculturists ; nc.vt come the Kalians 
(47, .162), the Paraiyans (32,550), and the Pallans (27,381), who .ire 
chiefly cultivators and farm labourers ; and then the Idaiyans (26,479), 
who are shepherds. As elsewhere in Southern India, the great majority 
of the people subsist by the land. 

The Christian missions working in the Stale arc the Roman Catholic 
(Jesuit <ind Goanese) and tlie Protestant (Leipzig Lutheran, and IVes- 
Icyan). AvQr, a rillage 1 2 miles to the south of Trichinopoly, is the 
centre of the Catholic missions. Of the Christians in the Sl.ilc in 1901, 
14,406 were natives, and of these 14,051 were Roman Catliolics, 233 
Lulhenins, and 17 Methodists. 

Vital statistics are registered by the village officers, as in British 
territory. The recorded birth- and death-rates in 1903-4 were 9-28 
and 8«75 respectively per 1,000 of the population. These dgures 
show that registration is by no means complete, and steps arc being 
taken to improve matters. Regulation I of 1903 has made regis- 
tration compulsory in Pudukkottai loini, and Regulation II 'of the 
same year gives the Darbar power to make it compulsory in rural 
tracts also. 
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Tlic general agricultural condilums of the State, the ‘•oils and hc.i-.on!, 
and the ntethods of cultivation, rcsenible those in the adjoining ;irc.nh 

Agriculture. 'Jrichmopoly and Madur.r. Out of the total area 
of 1,100 sqtwrc miles or 704,000 acres, 371,879 
.acres arc held on the usual z^v/rcar/ or i/jdvt (favourable rate) 
tenures: 157,417 acres arc occupied byyaffry (estate.-;), or relate t(» 
//idm the tenure of which has been inquired into but in rcsjrect of 
which title-deeds have not yet been issued ; 50,070 acres represent 
unoccupied lands fit for ctihiv.'ition : and the rest is u-astc, such as 
hills, forest, village-sites, S:c., which is not fit for cultivation. Among 
the lands held on ind//i .and other favourable tenures is the .^Iano^'arli 
'VfjrrV, which is held by the R. 1 j 5 himself. 'J'his class of lind also in- 
cludes many villages and minor /ndt»s granted at lenient rates of asscs,s- 
inent by former Raj.ls to Rriihnians and tlie old rnilitb. An inquirj* 
into the terms on which thase arc held has recently been conducted 
and is now practically complete. Of the area occupied on the tyohvdri 
or ‘minor* indm tenures, all but iiS acres {xiys money rents. The re- 
mainder is held on what is called the ttmani sj*sicm, under which the 
D.trbar takes as llie land rci'cnue one-half of the net produce on ‘ ivet ’ 
lands and one-third of that on ‘diy’ lands, after first deducting the’ 
sxvatantrams or fees due to village olKccrs and servants. The reasons 
which have caused such a large .area as 50,070 acres of arable kind 
to remain unoccupied arc being imustignted. 

Tlic princi()a! food-crops are rice, cambu {Pnvmthttn tjfhoidtum), ri\s^i 
{Ekusinc coracand), (holatti (S'>rgkiim iuAt^are), and varapi {Piu/’afiin 
serobiaifaium). Other important crop.s are horse-gnint, ground-nuts 
(Ariu/iis and bkick gram. The projiorlion of the cultivated 

area to the kind available for cultivation has gradually iiicrci-sed during 
the past eight years from 66 to S.| per cent. The csicnt of ‘wet’ 
(irrig,ilcd) kind under occuiMtion in 1903-4 was 108,000 acres, and that 
of ‘ dry ' (unirrigated) kind, 1 70,500 acrc.s. The irrigation sources of the 
St.itc are 4 rivers, 63 dams, 7,356 artificial reservoirs, 190 channel*,, 
3,927 jungle strcjiins, and 18,452 wells. Of these, the reservoirs arc 
the most important. The country is doited with them and some arc of 
considerable sire. 

The forests contain only snuill timber. No law regarding forests has 
been enacted, but .sixty bIcKks of jungle have been ni.irkcd out and 
‘ reserved.' 'J'licy cover .about onc-seventb of the arc.v of the State, and 
some arc reserved for the Raja to shoot over. Wild r.ittlc are ocaision- 
ally caught in them and broken in and used as draught aniraals, .is they 
are remarkable for their slrcngih and endurance. Tlicir c.ipiurc has 
kilcly, however, been prohibited. Several plantations h.ive been made 
near the streams and rivers ; and ihcitc contain 245,000 casuarina tree*-, 
the wood of which makes excellent fuel. The princiiwl sources of forest 
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revenue arc the sale of fuel and minor produce such as gums, tanning 
barks, S:c., the lease of the right to collect leaves for manure, tanning 
bark, N'lix vomica^ and red ochre, seigniorage fees on granite and latcrite 
removed, licence fees for sionc-quariying, stone-masons’ licencc-s, and 
a tax on brick-moulds. The total forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 35,000. 

Minerals arc few. Iron ore is found in places, but is not mined. 
Red ochre is procurable in abundance and is extracted in large c|uan 
titles. Granite and latcrite arc u.«ed for building. 'I'lic latcrite is a very 
hard variety, and the old fort of Kllvcllikkottai is built entirely of it. 

There are no large industrie.s in the State. Silk fabrics arc made at 
Pudukkottai town, the number of silk-wca\’crs’ houses being about eoo. 
Cotton stuffs are woven there and at Kararnbakudi, 
and black woollen blankets at .Sellukudi. Rush mats communlcntions. 
and also bell-mctal ve.ssels are made in and about 
Kararnbakudi. These are much in demand both within and outside 
the State. Bangles are made at VaitiQr. Perfumes are manufactured 
at Pudukkottai and exported t<» some extent, being much niiprcciated 
among Hindu.s. 

The other chief articles of export are ground-nuts, Nttx voinUa veed.s, 
SvSratn bark used for tanning leather, and acacia bark employed in 
distilleries. Tlic chief imports are salt, rice, Kuropoan piece-goods, and 
tobacco. I'he Clicttis conduct the greater i>art of the trade, and there 
are also a considerable number of I.nbbais, an enterprising body of 
mixed Musalm.in descent 

I'hc State is well provided with nxids, which arc kept in good condi- 
tion. Pudukkottai town is connected with Trichtnopoly by two routes, 
one running direct through Kinimlr and the other passing through 
Ihippfir and ViraHmalai on the Madura trunk road. It is also con- 
nected by road with Tanjorc, BCidalur, Gandarvakottai, Pudukkottai, and 
Arantangi in 'I'anjorc District, and with Mclftr in Madura. There arc in 
addition several smaller lines within the State. 1 ’hc total length of all the 
roads is 272 miles, and the oiithy on them in 1903-4 was R.s, 45,000. 
I/ighl spring carls draini by ponies (known as Ja/kas) ply from Tanjore 
and Tricliinopoly to Pudukkottai, tlic distances being 36 and 33 
miles respectively. There is no railway in the Stale ; but the Darbiir 
has been asked whether it is prepared to finance that portion of a line 
from Trichinopoly to Pudukkottai town which, would run through the 
territory of the Raja, and another proposal contemplates the con- 
struction of a line from Madura District, through this .Slate, to Tanjore. 
The chief town and seven other places are connected with Trichinopoly 
by telegraph. There are 28 post offices. Both the post and telegraph 
offices are under the management of the Government of India Postal 
and Telegraph departments, 
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The State suffered severely in the famine of 1876-8, when relief works 
were opened and gratuitous relief ^ras distributed. The country, is en- 
Famine dependent upon timely local rainfall, but actual 

famines are of mre occurrence. In 1894-5, owing 
to the failure of rain in both monsoons, distress was felt in the northern 
part. The RajS. visited the affected tracts, and ordered the suspension 
of the collection of the land revenue and the opening of relief works. 

The administration of the State is in the hands of a council, consisting 
of the Raja, the Dlwan (formerly called the Sirkele), and a Councillor. 
. . Orders are passed and correspondence carried on in 

Administration, Dlwan-in-Council. The State is 

guided in all important matters by die advice and counsel of the British 
Government, represented by the Political Agent, the Collector of Tri- 
chinopoly. Since 1902, an assembly of representatives has been con- 
stituted on the lines of the Mysore Assembly. It is composed of 30 
persons, chosen by the State as representative of the various classes of 
the community, nominations being made by the heads of departments 
and by public institutions. The assembly meets once a year. The 
results of the preceding year’s administration and the budget for the 
ensuing year are placed before it, and its members are allowed the 
privilege of interpellation on all matters connected \nth the adminis- 
tration. 

The immediate control of the revenue and magisterial departments 
is in the hands of the Diwan Feshkar, who is also the chief magistrate 
and is invested ivith ffrst-class magisterial powers. The salt, excise, 
and forest departments are under the control of the Superintendent 
of salt, abhari, and separate revenue. The Superintendent of police in 
Trichinopoly District is ex-officio Superintendent of the force within the 
State. The country is divided for administrative purposes into three 
ialuks : Kolattur, the head-quarters of which is at Kiranfir, and Alangudi 
and Tirumayam, the head-quarters of which are the places after ivhich 
they are named. In each of these is stationed a tahiildar, who is 
responsible for land revenue ; an inspector of salt, abkari, and separate 
revenue ; a sub-magistrate, and an inspector of police. 

Legislative measures are enacted by the Diwan-in-Council, and, as 
in the case of the other Native States subject to the Madras Govern- 
ment, are forw'arded to that Government for approval before being 
passed into law. 

Civil justice is administered by the Chief Court at Pudukkottai, 
which consists of three judges and a registrar who has Small Cause 
jurisdiction. There are also ten Small Cause Courts for rural areas, 
sub-registrars of assurances being invested with the powers of Small 
Cause judges to about the same extent as Village Munsifs in British 
territory. All appeals are disposed of by the Chief Court. 
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, ■ The criminal courts are the Sessions court, presided over by the 
judges of the Chief Court sitting singly by turns j and the courts of the 
chief magistrate, »vho has first-class powers; the special magistrate, 
Pudukkottai, with first- or second-class powers; the to^^•n second-class 
magistrate; three lahik magistrates and three stationary magistrates 
with second-class powers; and six sub-registrars invested with third- 
class powers. All appeals lie to the Chief Court, Serious offences, 
such as dacoity or robbery, are rare, the greater part of the crime 
consisting of house-breaking and thefts. Sentences of rigorous im- 
prisonment for life and forfeiture of property, the former of which, 
under the law of the State, takes the place of capital punishment, are 
subject to the confirmation of the Raja. 'I'he criminal courts have no 
jurisdiction over European British subjects, and any offenders ot this 
class are handed over for trial to the Political Agent, who is Justice of 
the Peace for the State. The receipts under I,a.w and Justice amounted 
in 1903-4 to Rs. 61,000, and the charges to Rs. 40,000. 

The Regulation of the State dealing with the registration of assur- 
ances differs but little from the Indian Registration Act, the chief point 
of divergence being that under the former registration is compulsory in 
the case of several kinds of documents regarding which it is optional 
under the latter. There are twelve registry offices, including that of 
the head of the department, who is called the Registrar of Assurances. 
The cost of the department is Rs. 18,000. 

The total revenue of the State in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. r 1,28,000, 
and the total expenditure to Rs. 10,21,000. The chief items are shown 
in the following table ; — 


Receipts. 

Exprnditnre. 

Rs. 

Land revenue . . 7,97,000 

Salt .... 38,000 

Excise on spirits and 

drugs . . . 84,000 

Forests. . . . 35,000 

Assessed taxes . . 7,400 

Registration . . . 29,000 

Rs. 

Pnlat^ .... 2,49,000 

Administration . . 1,85,000 

Religions and cliaritabic 
endowments . . 1,21,000 

Public works . . 2,40,000 


The ordinary currency of the State is the British Indian coinage, but 
a small round copper coin, worth one-twenueth of an anna and called 
amman-hdni, is also current. This is minted for the State, and bears 
on one side the word vijaya (‘victory’) in Telugu, and on the other 
a representation of the Raja’s tutelary goddess Bruhadamba. This 
deity is the consort of the god Gokarnaswami, and a temple to them 
stands in Tirugokarnam, a suburb of Pudukkottai town. To this 
the Rajas are wont to go on occasions of public worship. 

The land revenue consists of the assessment on land held on the 
ryoHvari tenure, quit-rents on certain classes of inams, a small tax on 
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ja^rs, and the value of the State’s share of the produce of land held 
under the amani system above referred to. The rates of assessment on 
‘wet’ land on tyolwari tenure vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per acre, and 
those on ‘dry ’ land from 6| annas to Rs. 1-8. There are also special 
rates for ‘ dry ’ land on which rice is grown. 

The history of the land revenue possesses some interest. In 1878, 
when Mr, (afterwards Sir) A. Sesha)7a Sastri became Dlwan, about 
16,000 acres were held on a tenure under which the cultivator and 
the State shared the produce. The DTwan substituted for the State’s 
share a money assessment based upon the average out-turn for the five 
years from 1871 to 1875 and the average selling price of grain during 
those years. No remissions of the assessment so arrived at were to 
be allowed on account of bad seasons. The village accountants’ fees 
(formerly payable in kind) were commuted into a cess of 6 pies per 
rupee of assessment. 

It had long been customary to give a paper to each ryot everj' year, 
which specified the fields which happened to be in his possession and 
were to be cultivated by him in that year. The rj'ots were not, however, 
considered to possess any occupancy rights in their land or any poAver of 
transfer. Their status has now been changed from that of tenants-at- 
AA’ill into that of proprietors; and owners of land are now able to 
mortgage, transfer, or sell it, proceedings which Avould have been 
void at law under the previous system. These reforms, however, 
quickly showed very clearly the necessity for a regular surv’ey and 
settlement. The cadastral survey of the State is now in progress. On 
its completion, the settlement will be taken in hand. 

Revenue used to be derived from the earth-salt manufactured from 
saline soils as a State monopoly ; but in 1887 the Madras Government 
arranged with the Darbar for the suppression of this manufacture, and 
entered into a convention (still in force) by w’hich it agreed to pay 
the Darbar Rs. 38,000 annually as compensation, imposing at the same 
time the obligation of maintaining a preventive staff costing about 
Rs. 10,000. 

The system of collection of the excise revenue is almost the same 
as that in the Madras Presidency. A State distillery is maintained 
for the manufacture of country spirit, and rents are collected on licences 
for retail shops and on palm-trees permitted to be tapped for their 
juice. Still-head duty is collected on the liquor issued from the dis- 
tillery at rates nearly equal to those obtaining in the Madras Presidency. 
There are 108 arrack (spirit) and 233 toddy (fermented palm-juice) 
shops, one foreign liquor shop, and also one shop in the chief toAvn 
for the sale of opium and ganja. The cost of the excise department 
is Rs. 8,000. 

Under the head of assessed taxes among the sources of revenue given 
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above is included the vwktar/a, which consists of a tax on houses and 
trades. Terraced houses are assessed at R. i per annum, tiled houses 
at 8 annas, thatched houses at 4 annas, and huts at 6 pies. Shops 
and bazars arc chained at the rate of Rs. 3, Rs. 2, R. r, and 8 anna.s, 
according to their importance. Silk looms pay R. i each, other looms 
12 annas, and oil-mills Rs. 2 per annum. 

Tolls are levied in Pudukkottai town and at eight other gates. . The 
proceeds amount to Rs. 30,000. A revenue of about Rs. 20,000 is 
derived from market fees, cart-stand fees, and rent of public buildings. 
There is no stamp law in the State. Court fees are levied in cash. 

The Public ^Vorks department is under the control of an Engineer, 
aided by two Assistant Engineers and a subordinate staff. The care of 
the Slate buildings and the maintenance and construction of irrigation 
works form the principal part of its business. 

The military force now maintained consists of 22 officers, 90 private:, 
(of whom 6 are gunners), and 16 troopers, who arc known as the Raja's 
body-guard and are under the immediate control of an officer called 
the commandant. 

The strength of the police force is one chief inspector, 5 inspectors, 
28 head constables, and 229 constables. There are 23 police stations. 
As has already been mentioned, the force is in charge of the District 
Superintendent of Trichinopoly. The annual cost of the department 
is Rs. 35,000. 

The seven prisons include the Central jail at Pudukkottai town and 
six subsidiary jails. The convicts in the former are employed in making 
wicker baskets, ropes, cloths, bell-mctal vessels, and net bags, in garden- 
ing, and in pressing gingelly oil. They arc also employed in the con- 
servancy of the town. The value of the labour done both within and 
without the jail by them in 1903—4 was Rs. 2,200. There were 50 con- 
victs in jail at the end of 1903—4 (8 of whom were life-convicts) and 15 
under-trial prisoners, besides 5 ciril prisoners, all of whom were lunatics. 
The cellular system is not in force, but arrangements have been made 
to introduce it. The cost of the department is about Rs. 7,000. 

According to the Census of 1901 Pudukkottai, if it had been a 
British District, would have taken the fifth place among the twenty-two 
Districts of the Madras Presidency as regards the 
education of its male population, but would have ®^^cation. 
ranked last as regards the education of its girls, the actual percen- 
tages of the literate of each sex to the total population of that sex 
being 15.6 and 0-4 respectively. At the end of 1903-4, there were 
35 State, 146 aided, and 96 unaided educational institutions. Of these, 
255 were primary, 13 secondary, and 6 special schools. Altogether, 
^>397 boys and 846 girls were under instruction. Pudukkottai town 
possesses a second-grade college, teaching up to the F.A. examination, 
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«hich al the close of 1903-4 contained 36 students in the college 
department. Provision h.is been m-tde in the institution for the 
religious instruction of Hindu boys, and physical development also 
receives special attention. A .school called the Vani ViliSsa Veda 
S.istra P.aths.~ilR teaches Sanskrit on Oriental lines. The staff consists 
of eight pandits : three for the Ved.is, one each for Tarka (logic) and 
Vcd.anta (metaphysics), one for Mimamsa (a school of philosophy), 
and two for KSvya (poetry). The librarj' contains over a thousand 
volumes on paper and eadjan (palm-leas'cs). About half the students 
get daily allowances in kind from the assignments made to religious 
and charit.ablc institutions. The town State girls’ school teaches up to 
the lower secondary standard. There is an industrial school at Puduk- 
kottni under the control of tlie Engineer. l*hc State also cndea\-ours to 
spread general elementary education. Girls of .all castes and Muham- 
m.adans and Fanchama boys arc taught free. In the lower classes 
non>Brilhman Hindus form the majority of the pupils. Of the girls, 
the most numerous arc those of the Miiluammadan community. In 
1903-4 the receipts from fees, &c., amounted to Rs. 14,000 and the 
gross expenditure was Rs. 40,000, the net cost to the State being 
Rs. 26,000. Of the total outlay, Rs. 15,000 was devoted to primary 
education. The control of the Rducation.nl department is vested in the 
principl of the College, Mr. Radhakrishnn Ayyar, a gentleman known 
even in Europe for hi.s works on arithmetic. 

Pudukkottai town possesses a well-equipped hospital, with 2S beds for 
males .and 4 for females, and also a dispensary for women and children, 
Medical "'iiilc 7 other dispensaries h.ave been opened in the 
rural parts. The dispensary for women and children 
is in ch.atgc of a lady apothecary, and the other institutions are under 
the control of the chief medical and sanitar}- ofliccr. In 1903-4, 440 
in-patients and 85,700 out-patients were treated, and the number of 
operations performed was i,Soo. 

The vaccination stalf, consisting of one inspector and ten vaccinators, 
works under the supervision of the chief medical and sanitary’ officer. 
About 26 per 1,000 of the population were successfully TOccinated in 
J 903-4. Vaccination is compulsory’ only in Pudukkottai torni. 

The conservancy of this town is controlled by a sanitary board, with 
a full-time sccreLiry as its chief executive officer. Conservancy in other 
parts is attended to by the revenue stalT, acting uiion the advice and 
suggestions of the chief medical and sanitary officer. The total 
annual cost of the Medical department, including vaccination, is about 
Rs. 26,000. 

[For further particulars of the State see its Annual Administration 
Reports and the Triehinopoly District Manual 

Pudukkottai Town. — C.apital of the State of Pudukkottai, Madras, 
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situated in 10“ 23' N. and 78° 49' E., 33 miles by road from Trichi- 
nopoly. Population in 1901, 20,347, compared with 16,885 in t89i 
and 15,384 in 1881. Hindus number 18,459 ; Musalmans, 1,344 ; 
and Christians, 544. It is an unusually clean, airy, and well-built town, 
possessing many fine public buildmgs. At the suggestion of Sir \V. 
Blackburne, the Political Agent, Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Raja Bahadur, 
who died in 1825, pulled down the whole of the old town, which was 
built with narrow and tortuous lanes, and rebuilt it in regular streets, 
a large number of the houses being tiled. The place was further' 
improved in the time of Sir A. Seshayya Sastri, K.C.S.I., who was 
Diw^-Regent for some years while the present R 5 ja was a minor. The 
fine public buildings outside the town were erected by him. The chief 
of these are the new palace, the public offices, the hospital, the jail, the 
college, the Residency, and the summer villa. The old palace, which 
contains the Raja’s Darbar room, is in the heart of the town. This 
building is not used except on state occasions and is somewhat out of 
repair. Two large drinldiig-water tanks in the town (Pallavankulam 
and Pudukulam) and several others were also improved at considerable 
cost, but with the most beneficial results, during Sir A. Seshayya 
Sastri’s administration. Particulars of the educational and medical 
institutions in the town will be found in the article on the State. 

Pukhrayan. — Another name of the BhognIpur TahsIl, Cawnporc 
District, United Provinces. 

Fulgaon. — Town in the District and iahsU of Wardha, Central 
Provinces, situated in 20° 44' N. and 78“ 19' E,, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 19 miles from Wardha town and 452 from 
Bombay. Population (1901), 4,710. Pulgaon is quite a new town, 
and originally consisted of a collection of huts of the workmen who 
built the railway bridge over the Wardha river close by, the name 
meaning ‘ bridge village.’ It was constituted a municip.’ility in 1901. 
The receipts and expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs, 11,000 and Rs. 7,000 
respectively. The income is derived principally from road tolls and 
rents of land. Pulgaon is an important centre of the cotton trade, 
receiving the produce of nearly the whole of the ArvI tahsTl, The 
Pulgaon Spinning Mills were opened in 1892 with a capital of 5 lakhs, 
and have nearly 15,000 spindles. The out-turn of yarn in t904 was 
21,300 cwt., valued at more than 10 lakhs. A weaving department 
containing 165 looms was added in 1902 at an additional cost of 
3^ lakhs. There are also 5 cotton-ginning factories and 3 pressing 
factories, with a total capital of 4^ lakhs, and containing 146 gins and 
3 presses. Pulgaon has a priznary school and a dispensary. 

Pulicat Town.— Town in the Ponneri Wuk of Chingleput District, 
Madras, situated in 25' N. and 80® 19' E., on the southern extremity 
of an island which separates the sea from the Pulicat Lake, 25 miles 
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norlli of Miirlras city. Population (1901), Pulicat was the site 

of the earliest settlement of the Dutch on the mainland of India. In 
1609 they Iniilt a fort here and called it Gcldria, and in 1619 the 
IsHplish obtained fr«)m the chiefs a permission to share in the pepper 
trade of ja«i. Later, it was the chief Dutch settlement on the Coro- 
mandel coast. It \va.s taken by the hhiglish in 1781 ; restored in 1785 
to Holland under the treaty of 1784, and again surrendered by the 
Dutch in 1795. In 181S Pulicat was handed hark to Holland by 
the liast India Comp.iny under the ( onvention of the Allied Powers 
in 1814; in 1835 it was finally ceded to Great Hritain by the treaty 
of March, 1834. 'Phe only relies of Dutch authority jiow remaining 
arc the curious and elaborate tombs in their old cenietcrj*, which arc 
maintained at Government c.xpcnse. 'I’hc town was formerly a centre 
of trade with Penang and the Straits, but this has now ceased. It was 
also once a .sanitarium much frequented by Tc.sidcnt.s of Madras, but 
the [ircvalcnce of maLirial fever put it out of favotrr. The place is now 
comp.iraiively deserted, and is inhabited chiefly by the Muhammadan 
trading community of I^abbais, 'I’lie only trade now carried on is 
managed by these people. It consists chiefly of the c.\port of woven 
cloth, dried fish, and prawns. The Hindus of the town arc for the 
most jtarl vet)* poor and cam their livelihood by fishing and daily 
labour. ’Phe old Roman Catholic church here attracts large crowds 
from Madras anti elsewhere to one of it.s Jinnual feitst-s. 

Pulicat Lake. — A slintlow salt-water lagoon, .about 37 miles in 
length and from 3 to 1 1 in breadth, lying along the shore of tlie Hay 
of Hcngal in Ncllorc District, Madras, between 13° 34' and 13“ 47' N. 
and 80® 2' and So® if/ L. It is scp.iratcd from the sea by the long, 
narrow, sandy ksland of SkIuauikota, and by the spit of sand on which 
‘•lands the town of Pui,ic.\t, after which it is named. Like the Chilka 
Like, it was probably formed by the antagtmi'.m between the sand- 
bearing current.s of the Hay and the silt-laden streams which flow into 
it, 'Pficre is shoal-water for some distance to scaw.ird, and this shoal 
probably grew gradually into a long s.ind-bar which checked the flow 
of the land streams. 'I'he like contains several islands (on which 
much lime is made from tlic shells found upon llicm), and is connected 
with the sea by openings north of Pulicjit and elsewhere, and so is 
influenced by the tide. It is seldom more than 0 feel deep in the dry 
season. About thirty yc;ir.s ago a dam was built across the middle 
of it from Srlharikota through the island of Venad to the mainland, in 
order to reduce its extent and thus check the smuggling of the natural 
salt which forms along its shores. This has turned the northern half 
into a sandy waste. The Huckincham Canal enters the lake south 
of Pulicat and utilizes it for about 6 miles. 

Pulivendla.— Norih-wcslcrii /aluk of Cuddapah District, Madras, 
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lying between 14° 10' and 14° 44' N. and 77° 57' rtnd 78** 38'' E., with 
an area of 701 square miles. It is bounded on the south by the 
Palkonda Hills and on the north by the Erramalas, while to the east 
runs the Papaghni river. The population in igor was 103,396, com- 
pared with 105,842 in 1891. It contains one town, Vempalle (popula- 
tion, 10,793), and loi villages, including Pulivendla (1,894), the 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,38,000. The greater part is unirrigated, there being 
no river of any size in it. An estimate for Rs. 19,000 has recently 
been sanctioned for the construction of a tank, commanding 730 acres 
in Vemula. Irrigation from wells is, however, general ; and in favoured 
situations, such as the eastern portion, where the subsoil water lies at 
no great depth, the ground so tilled becomes most productive. The 
chief, and indeed almost the sole, industry is agriculture. Cotton and 
cfiolam divide the greater part of the land between them. 

Pullampet. — South-eastern taluk of Cuddapah District, Madras, 
lying between 13° 44' and 14° 25' N. and 78° 59' and 79“ 29' E., with 
an area of 979 square miles. The Velikondas, which arc a section of 
the Eastern Ghats, and the Palkonda (or Seshachalam) Hills bound it 
on three sides. 'Phe population in igor was 143,521, compared with 
149,109 in 1891. It contains one town, Razampeta (population, 
I5>287), the head-quarters; and 127 villages. The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,62,000. Unlike the 
rest of Cuddapah, Pullampet benefits considerably from the north-cast 
monsoon, and its annual rainfall (35 inche.s) is the heaviest in the 
District. More than one-third of the taluk consists of ‘ reserved ’ 
forests, most of which lie on the Palkonda Hills. Cultivation is 
principally carried on in two valleys. One of these, the Cheyyeru 
valley, which formerly constituted the petty chiefship of Chilvel, is 
most fertile and productive. 

Pulney . — Taluk and town in Madura District, Madras. See Palm. 

Punadra. — Petty iJlalc in MahI Kantha, Bombay. 

Punaka. — 1 Vinter capital of the State of Bhutan, situated in 27® 35' N. 
and 89° 51' E., on the left bank of the BOgni river, 96 miles east-north- 
east of Darjeeling. Punaka is a place of great natural strength. 

Punalur. — Head-quarters of the Pattanapuram taluk in Travancore 
State, Madras, situated in g° r' N. and 76® 59' E. Population (1901), 
2,826. It is a station on the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, and the 
neighbouring forests yield excellent fibre which is made into paper. 

Punamallce. — ^Town in Chingleput District, Madras. See Poona- 

MALLEE. 

Punch. — Principal place in the Ja^r of the same name, Kashmir 
State, situated in 33® 45' N. and 74® 9' E., at an elevation of 3,300 
feet above sea-level. It lies on sloping ground above the right bank 
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of the Tawi. Population (1901), 8,215. The town is oblong in shape, 
and is unwalled, with narrow streets. There are about 750 houses, 
generally single-storcycd with flat mud roofs. The fort, in which the 
Raja resides, stands on a mound about 300 yards from the south-west 
comer of the town. Pflnch is well supplied with water brought by 
channels from the neighbouring streams. The climate is hot in the 
summer, and the rice-fields in the neighbourhood are probably one of 
the causes of the preralence of fei'er. During the five hot months 
it is the custom to migrate to the summer camping-ground in the hills 
known as Dhoks. There is a flourishing market and a large trade is 
done in grain and ghl, in spite of the fact that there are no roads in 
the jagir fit for cart traffic. A good 6-ft. road for pack transport 
has nearly been completed from the town to Uri on the Jhelum, and 
there is a project for a road to Rawalpindi, with a suspension bridge 
over the Jhelum at Lachman P.itan. Other important tracks lead to 
Gulmarg and Tosh Maidan in Kashmir, and to Jhelum. The ancient 
name was Parnotsa, and the place is often mentioned in the chronicles. 
The Kashmiris always speak of PQnch as Prunts. 

Pundra.— Ancient kingdom in Eastern Bengal, which, according to 
Sir A. Cunningham, has given its name to Pabna District. It was 
bounded on the north-east by PrSgjyotisha or KamarQpa, on the west 
6y the Mahananda river, on the east by the Karatoya, and on the 
south by the kingdom of Banga j and it comprised parts of the modem 
Districts of Rangpur, Dtnajpur, Pumea, Malda, R.ajshahi, Bogra, and 
Pabna. The capital may have been at Mahasthan or Pakdua (i). 
This kingdom was in existence in the third century n.c., and Asoka’s 
brother found shelter there in the guise of a Buddhist monk. It was 
still flourishing in the seventh century, when Hiuen Tsiang travelled in 
India; and it is mentioned as a powerful kingdom in the eighth century, 
and as a place of pilgrimage in the eleventh. King Ballal Sen gave it 
the name of Barcndra, and it is the traditional home of the Pod caste. 

Pundri. — ^Town in the Kaithal lahsil of Karnal District, Punjab, 
situated in 29® 46' N. and 76° 34' E., on the bank of a great tank 
called the Pundrak tank. Population (1901), 5,834. It was formerly 
one of the strongholds of the Pundirs, a Rajput tribe who held 
Thanesar and the Nardak. It has a vernacular middle school. 

Punganuru Tahsil and Zainfndari. — Estate situated above the 
Ghats in the north-west comer of North Arcot District, Madras, lying 
between 13° 10' and 13® 40' N. and 78® 22' and 79® E., and adjoining 
Mysore. It extends over 648 square miles, and forms a tahsil in 
charge of a deputy-Zn/wA/ffr and sub-magistrate. The population in 
1901 was 96,852, compared with 92,023 in 1891. It contains 564 
rillages and one town, Punganuru (population, 6,353), 
quarters and residence of the zamtndar. The peshhash and land cess 
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in 1963-4 airiounted to Rs. 81,000. The estate runs up to the 
Mysore plateau, and its temperature is thus considerably lower than 
that of the rest of the District. Lai^e game is abundant, and twenty- 
five years ago elephants were found. An excellent breed of cattle is 
maintained, and sugar-cane is largely cultivated. The family of the 
present zamtndar is said to have settled in the country as far back 
as the thirteenth century, and its members have a long local history. 
During the Mysore Wars the zaminddr assisted Lord Cornwallis with 
transport and provisions, and he and his successors managed the 
estate for many years as lessees for the British. In 1832 the owner 
died without issue and a series of disputes arose. The estate 
eventually jiassed to his brother. A permanent samd (grant) was 
bestowed by Government in 1861. The zaminddr belongs to the 
sect of Lingayats. 

Ftinganuru Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsll and zammddri of 
the same name in North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 13° 22' N. 
and 78° 35' E., on a plateau 2,000 feet above sea-level. Population 
(tgoi), 6,353. The town is prosperous, and owing to its elevation its 
temperature is much less torrid than that of the lower parts of the 
District. A large cattle fair is held in April. The zaminddr has set 
aside a portion of his palace for the use of European travellers, and 
the building possesses a museum containing a curious collection of 
life-size models representing natives of various castes in their usual 
costumes. A mile from the town are the ruins of a large Roman 
Catholic chapel bearing the date 1780. 

Punjab {Panjdb ). — In its strict etymological sense the Punjab, or 
‘ land of the five rivers,’ is the country enclosed and watered by the 
Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej ; but the Province as now 
constituted includes also the table-land of Sirhind between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna to the south of the former river, the Sind-Sagar Doab 
or wedge of country between the Jhelum and the Indus, and wrest of 
the latter river the two tracts which form Dera Ghazi Khan and part 
of Mianwali District. The Province lies between 27° 39' and 34® 2' N. 
and 69° 23' and 79® 2' E., and with its Native States has an area of 
^ 33 > 74 i square miles, being larger by one-tenth than the British Isles, 
and comprising a tenth of the area of the Indian Empire. Of the total 
area, 36,532 square miles belong to Native States under the political 
control of the Punjab Government, and the rest is British territory. 
Ihe population in 1901 was 24,754,737 (of w'hom 4,424,398 were in 
the Native States), or 8-4 per cent, of the whole population of the 
Indian Empire. 

On the north the Himalayan ranges divide the Punjab from Kashmir 
and the North-West Frontier Province. On the west the Indus forms 
its main boundary with the latter Province, except that the Punjab 
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iiicUidcs llic strip of riverain whicli forms the Isa Khcl iaksll of 
Mianwnli Districti west of that river. Its south-western extremity 
also lies west of tlic Indus and forms the large District of Dera Ghazi 
Khiin, thereby extending its frontier to the Sulatmiin range, which 
divides it from Italuchistiin. On the extreme south-west the Province 
adjoins Sind, and the KSjputftna desert forms its southern border. 
On the cast, the Jumna and its tributary the Tons divide it from the 
United IVovinccs of Agra and Oudh, its frontier north of the sources 
of the latter river being contiguous with Chinese Tibet. 

The Province falls into five main ])hysical divisions. Three of 
thcse~thc Himrdaj'an region, the Himalayan submontane which 
stretches from the Jumna to the Salt Range, and 
the arid plateaux of that range — are small in area, 
but the submontane is the most fertile and wealthiest 
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in the Punjab. The other two arc the arid south-western plains, and 
the western portion of the Indo-Gangctic i’lain West which extends as 
far we.stward as Inhere. Both these dixisions arc of vast extent, but 
infertile towards the south, where they encroach on the plains of Sind 
and R.ijputnnn. 

'Phe Punjab proper comprises five or tracts lying between 

two rivers. TliCse received their names from the emperor Aklxir, 
who formed them by combining the first letters of the nantes of the 
livens between which tlicy lie. They arc: the Hist Jullundur, also 
called the SriharwSl Do.'ib, lying between the Beils and the Sutlej ; the 
Bari, between the old bed of the Bcas and the Rilvi : the Rcchna 
{Rachin-ab, or Rachin-ao), between the Ritvi and the Chcnfib; the 
Cliinhath, between the Chenab and the Bihat (another name for 
the Jhclum), also ctillcd the Chaj : and the Sind-Sagar, between the 
Indus and the Jhclum or Bihat. 

The whole Central Punjab is a vast .illuvial plain ; but the north- 
Ciist of the Province is formed of a section of the Himalavas. 
stretching U]) to and beyond the great central ranges so as to include 
the Tibetan cantons of I/ihul and Spiti. The Sai.t RAXCiywith the 
plateaux which lie to the north between it and the Indus, forms its 
north-western angle, and the Suiwuman Range forms the southern half 
of the western frontier of the Province. The.se are the only mountain 
systems of importance ; but a few insignificant outliers of the Aravauli 
system traverse Gurgaon District in the e.xtreme south-east, and 
terminate in the historic Ridge at Delhi. 

All the seven great rivers of the Punjab rise in the Him.ilayas, and 
after long courses, .sometimes of several hundred miles, amid snow- 
clad ranges, they debouch on the plains. The slope of the low country 
is to the south and south-west, and is very’ gradual, seldom exceeding 
3 feet in a mile ; and this determines the course of the rivers. In the 
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process of time each stream has cut for itself a wide valley, which lies 
well below the level of the plain, and whose banks mark the extreme 
limits of the course on cither side. Within this valley the river 
meanders in a narrow but ill-defined and ever-shifting channel. In 
the winter the stream is comparativel}’ small; but as the mountain 
snows melt at the approach of the hot season, the waters rise and 
overflow the surrounding country, often to a distance of several miles 
on either side. At the close of the rainy season the waters recede, 
leaving wide expanses of fertile loam or less fertile sand. 

Of these seven rivers, the Indus is the greatest. Already a mighty 
stream when it emerges from the Hazara hills, it flows almost due 
south past Attock. Here it enters a deep gorge, terminating at 
KalabSgh, where it pierces the Salt Range. 'I’lnis far it forms the 
western boundaiy ; but south of K^labagh it enters the Province, and 
divides the Isa Khel iahstl of Mianwali from the rest of that District. 
Farther south again it forms the western boundary until it re-enters 
Punjab territory near Bhakkar, and divides Dera Ghazi Khan from 
Mianwali and Muzaflargarh Districts and from the Stale of Bahawalpur, 
The Jhklum enters the Punjab east of the Salt Range, flowing south 
betiveen this and the Pabbi hills, which terminate at Mong Rasul. 
Thence the river flows west and then south until it is joined by the 
ChenSb near Jhang. The Chenab rises in the HimSlayan canton of 
Lahul within the Province, and after traversing the Chambn State and 
the Jammu prorince of Kashmir debouches on the plains east of the 
Jhelum, into which it falls about 225 miles from the hills. The Ravi, 
rising^ m Chamba, reaches the plain below’ Dalhousic, and joins the 
combined waters of the Jhelum and Chenilb 50 miles south of Jhang, 
The united streams of these three rivers form the Trimab, The Beas, 
rising on the south of the Rhotang pass on tlie opposite side of the 
Central Himalayas to the Rari, traverses the KulQ valley southward, 
and then bends suddenly westward, through the Mandl State and 
Kangra District, until it turns the northern flank of the Siwaliks, and 
enters the plains within a few miles of the Ravi. Thence its course is 
more southerly, and it falls into the Suilej about 70 miles from its 
debouchure. The Sutlej, rising near the source of the Indus in I’ibet, 
enters the Province near the Shipki Pass, traverses Bashahr and other 
States of the Simla Hills, and pierces the Siw’aliks near Rupar. 
Thence it runs almost due west to its junction with the Beas near 
Sobraon, where it takes a more southerly course for 270 miles, and 
falls into the Trimab g miles north of Uch. Below this confluence 
waters of the Jhelum, ChenSb and Ravi, Sutlej and Beiis form the 
PanJxNad, or ‘five rivers,’ which fall into the Indus at Mithankot. 

, Jumna, the only one of the great rivers of the Province 

which uUimately drains into tlie Bay of Beng.il, rises in Tehrl State 
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in the United Provinces, and from its junction with the Tons at the 
eastern extremity of Sirmur territory forms the boundar}' between 
the Punjab and the United Provinces for a distance of over 200 
miles. 

The Province presents great varieties of scenery, from the snow 
peaks and glaciers of the Upper Himalayas to the deserts of shifting 
sand in the Sind-SSgar Doab and Bahawalpur. The scenery of the 
Himalayas has often been described. In the Salt Range it is 
picturesque and even grand in places, and in the interior of the range 
the slopes are everj^vhere green with box and bog-myrtle. The 
southern face exhibits a verj- rugged and broken appearance, but 
on the north the contours of the hills are for the most part smooth 
and undulating. Between the Salt Range and the Himalayas the 
aspect of the country varies greatly, from the deep, shaly, and infertile 
ravines of Jhelum to the rich uplands of Gujar Khan. The Siwaliks 
and the Pabbi hills are much tamer than the Salt Range, and the 
vegetation which clothes them is coarser and scantier, though the 
Jaswan Dun in Hoshiarpur is not lacking in richness and beauty. 
But the characteristic scenery of the Punjab is that of the plains, and 
the contrast between their appearance before and after the crops have 
been cut is most striking. As han'cst approaches, the traveller, 
especially in the irrigated tracts, rides through an endless expanse of 
waving crops of different shades of colour, out of w'hich the villages 
seem to rise like islets in an ocean of green. After the harvest all is 
changed ; and the dull brown of the fields is relieved only by the trees, 
solitary or in groves and avenues, and by the hamlets and village 
ponds. The lowlands through which the great rivers work their way 
retain some of their verdure throughout the year, and, especially in 
the east of the Province, are studded with groves and gardens. But 
in the plateaux between the rivers, and in the great sandy plains of 
the south, where cultivation is impossible without the aid of artificial 
irrigation, the scanty vegetation takes a more sober hue, and the only 
relief the eye can find from the stretches of bare soil is afforded by 
stunted and infrequent bushes. 

^Geologically the Punjab falls into three natural divisions: the 
plains, the Salt Range, and the Himalayas. The plains consist 
almost entirely of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, but contains beds of 
sedimentary rocks of Peninsular type. These comprise a small area 
of rocks of a transition age, whidi form a series of outliers of the 
Aiavalli rocks at Delhi and to the south and south-east, whence they 
are known as the Delhi system®. They are composed of a lower 
group of slates and limestones, and an upper and much thicker group 

‘ Condensed from a note by Mr. H. H. Hayden, Geological Surrey of India. 

» Manual cf the Gtohgyicf India, p. 69 (‘The Delhi System,’). 
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of quartzites; the upper beds, known as the Alwar quartzites, are 
exposed on the Ridge at Delhi. Two small outliers, also referred to 
the Delhi system, are found near the Chenab, at Chiniot and Kirana, 
within 35 miles of the beds of exlra-Peninsular type found in the 
Salt Range, From the strong contrast they afford in petrological 
and dynamic conditions, they are almost certainly older than the 
oldest rocks of that range and in all probability pre-Cambrian. 

In the north of the Province the Salt Range stretches from 
the Jhelum valley on the east to the Indus on the west, and crops 
up again beyond that river. Its geological features are particularly 
interesting, and the age of the salt which gives its name to the 
hills is still uncertain. The lowest beds to which a definite period 
can be assigned are shales, jnelding trilobites, oio/us, and hyoliflies, 
and regarded as Louver Cambrian. They are underlain, with apparent 
conformity, by purple sandstone, which may also be Cambrian, From 
its apparent position below this sandstone the salt marl has been 
classed as Lower Cambrian or pre-Cambrian, but it also occurs at 
various horizons of higher levels. It has no appearance of stratifica- 
tion, but IS a soft, structureless mass, showing no signs of sedimentary 
origin. In it are found immense masses of rock-salt, and bands and 
string^ of gypsum, with disintegrated patches of dolomite. Magnesian 
sandstone appears to lie conformably on the oiolus shales, but has 
yielded only fragmentary fossils. It is, however, probable that this, 
together with the overlying salt pseudomorph sandstone, belongs to 
the Cambrian system. 


A great break then occurs, representing the Silurian and Devonian 
and part of the Carboniferous epochs; and the next formation, 
a boulder-bed, lies unconformably on all the older deposits. It con- 
sists of faceted and striated boulders embedded in a fine matrix 
^vmg evidence of a glacial origin ; a few fossils are found, including 
Com/aria, and the series is regarded as Lower Permian, of the same 
p os the Talcher boulder-bed. The Upper Permian is represented 
by olive and speckled sandstones and lavender clay, containing Conu- 
laria and other fossils, and the ProducUis beds which yield XemspU and 
Cyclohbm. Over these are found Lower Triassic beds of limestone 
Ti containing ammonites, and termed ceratite beds! 

Tie Middle and Upper Trias appear to be wanting, the ceratites being 
overlam by sandstones, oolites, and shales, in the upper beds of which 
have been found ammonites and belemnites of -Upper Jurassic age 
limy are followed by pisolitic sandstones, containing at the Chichdi 

S.hr ! ^Ti' (neocomian) flora, and overlain uncon- 

f rmably by shales and sandstones with coal seams passing into 

(eocene) age. Above the limestone is another unconformity, 
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followed by a great mass of sandstone, \vith Iteds of red clay similar to 
tlic NTiban beds of the Ilimfilayas ; this in turn is overlain by typical 
Siwalik sandstones. 

The Himrilayas fall into three brand divisions: n northern, a central, 
and a soiithent. 'I'he northern, known as the Tibetan rone, extends 
through Knit'iw.lr and .Spiti into I/ihul, and affords an almost unbroken 
sequence of sedimentary dcfiosits ranging from Oimbrian to Cret.n- 
ceous- 'J’Jie oldest beds are slates and quart/ites, for the most part 
unfossilifcrous, hut cont.nining in the higher beds trilobitcs and other 
fossils of Middle and Upper Cambrian age. 'I’hcsc .ire overlain, 
unconformably, by conglomerate, followed l)y a great mass of red 
quartritc, believed to be of I.ower Silurian .igc, and f»assing up into 
limestone and marl with Silurian fossil.^ (trilobite.'., comis, &c.). The 
limestone gradually gives jilace to a white quart/itc, which is one of the 
most characteristic Itori/ons of the Him.il.iyas. Except in Kanaw.tr 
and Upper Spiti the quartzite is usually oterlain by beds of Upper 
lVrml.in age, but near Lis in Kan.lw."ir a great thickness of limestone 
and shale is found ; the limestone contains a rich fauna of I/^wcr 
Carboniferous age, and the shales have yielded Upper CarlKitiifcrmis 
hrachtopods and bryrtroa. Next in ortlcr is a conglomerate of variable 
thickness, overlain by calcareous sindstone and a bed of dark mica- 
ceous shale representing the Permian. 'Phe upi)crmO'.t bed, known .is 
the ProducUn shales, is found throughout the Himalay.xs, and contains 
Upper Permian hrachioimds and ammonites. The latter arc especially 
interesting, as they arc closely allied to species {Xom/'is carlonaria 
and CyeMolm oldhatui) from the upper Producius limestone of the 
Salt Range. Above these shales is a thin shaly band with .immonitcs, 
known .is the Otoceras beds, which passes into a v.isi thickne.ss of 
Iime.stonc, intercalated by shale, and representing the whole of the 
Tria-s, .ind the Lower and prolxihly Middle Juras.sic. Fossils arc 
numerous throughout, and reprc.scntaiivc.s of all subdivisions in the 
Alpine Trias have been recopiized. The limestones .ire succeeded by 
the well-known Spiti shales, famous for their .immonite.s. They are of 
Upper Jurassic age, and arc overlain by the Gium.il sandstone and 
C'hikkim linic.stonc and shales representing the Cretaceous system. 

A bro.id zone of mctamorphic, crystalline, and unfossilifcrous rocks 
forms the axis of tlio Him.ilajus. The cjystallines arc partly intrusive, 
and partly the result of conMcl with the meiamorphism of the Cam- 
brian slates in the northern zone. South of the metamorphics, however, 
the unfossilifcrous sedimenUry rocks extend from Chamba through 
KSngta and the Simla Hill States to Garhwal. They consist chiefly 
of limestones, slates, quartzites, and conglomerates of unknown age, 
and have been divided into three systems. The Jaunsar system, 
regarded as the oldest, consists of grey slates overlain by blue lime- 
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stones, followed by red slates and quartzites exposed near Chakrata; 

In Jaunsar-Bawar and the east of Sirmur the- quartzites are overlain by 
a considerable thickness of trap and volcanic ash. Above the Jaunsiir 
system 'a great development of limestones forms most of the higher 
parts of the mountains running north from Dcoban, and is known as 
the Deoban system. It is also seen in SirmOr, and in the Shali peak 
north of Simla. Above this follows the carbonaceous system, covering 
the greatest part of the Lower Himalayas. At the base is a great 
thickness of grey slate, with beds of grit and quartzite, resembling the 
Cambrian slates of the Tibetan zone. The slates, which are knoun as 
the infra-Blaini or Simla slates, are overlain by a characteristic series 
of conglomerates or boulder-slate and pink dolomitic limestone, which 
has been recognized in many parts of the Simla Hill States, while 
similar beds occur near Mussoorie on the east and in Chamba to 
the north-west. These are overlain by carbonaceous shale, followed 
by a quartate bed of variable thickness, the two being included in 
the infra-Krol group, while the overlying Krol beds consist of limestone 
with subordinate bands of carbonaceous shale, the limestone attaining 
a great thickness in the Krol mountain near Solon. The age of the 
Jaunsar and Deoban systems is quite unknown; the carbonaceous 
system has been referred in part to the Permian and in part (the Krol 
limestone) to the Trias, but this classification is not final. 

The sub-HimSlayan zone consists entirely of Tertiary beds, as a rule 
abutting against the pre-Tertiary rocks of the central and lower zone. 
These are comparatively narrow on the east, but gradually widen, till 
on the north-west they spread over the plains, forming a continuous 
mantle covering Jhelum and Rawalpindi Districts, and extending to 
the northern parts of the Salt Range. The lowest or Sabathu group 
consists of grey and red gypseous shales, with subordinate bands of 
limestone. It is overlain conformably by the Dagshai group, composed 
of a great thickness of grey sandstones, with bright red nodular clays. 

These are followed by bright red or purple clays, overlain by .sand- 

stones which constitute the Kasauli group. The SabSthu group yields 
fossils of Nummulitic age, while no recognizable fossils have been 
found in the Dagshai, and only plant remains in the Kasauli group j 
but it is probable that the two last represent the oligocene and 
lower miocene of Europe. The Upper Tertiary or Siwalik series 

is separated from all the older beds by one of the most marked 

structural features of the Himalayas, the main boundary fault, a great 
dislocation which can be traced for long distances along the lower 
parts of the range. Sandstones and red clay form the lowest group, 
being well seen at Nahan. They are succeeded, often unconformably, 
by many thousand feet of very soft grey sandstone, with bands of clay. 
These are overlain by conglomerates which constitute the uppermost 

VOL. XX. 
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portion of the Siwalik series. In the Siwalik Hills the thickness 
of the series is at least 15,000 feet. The two upper groups contain 
great quantities of mammalian remains of pliocene age. . 

The flora falls naturally into four primary divisions : the Himalayas, 
the submontane belt from the Jumna to the K.avi, the plain proper, 
and the Salt Range on both sides of the Indus with connected country 
in the north-west of the Province. 

The Himalayan tract includes the basin of the Sutlej, from the 
Tibetan border at Shipki to the hill station of Kasauli in Ambala 
District; 'the basins of the Beas and Ravi, from their sources to the 
submontane tracts of Kangra and Gurdaspur; the basins of the 
Chandra and Bhaga, which unite to form the Chenab, from the high 
watershed that divides their sources from the Indus valley to the 
eastern borders of Kashmir and Jammu ; and a promontory bounding 
the Kashmir valley on the south, and culminating in the station of 
Murree about 6,500 feet above sea-level. 

The Sutlej basin is again divided into two well-marked portions, 
of which the outer includes Simla District and adjoining Hill States, 
with Kasauli. The trees and shrubs of this portion, to about 6,000 feet, 
are mainly subtropical. But above this is a temperate belt which 
begins, roughly speaking, at Simla, and is rich in familiar European 
forest trees, such as yew,^pines, oak and holly, elm, a horse-chestnut, 
several sorts of spindle-tree and buckthorn; and, among humbler 
growths, crowfoots, columbines, anemones, cresses, violets, stitchworts, 
cranesbills and St John’s worts, brambles, roses, spiraeas and wild 
strawberries, woodbines, guelder-rose and ivy, bell-flowers, gentians, 
Solomon’s seal, meadow-rush, and herb-paris. The Flora Simlensis 
of the late Sir Henry Collett (edited by Mr. W. B. Hemsiey) takes in 
only a part of the Simla Hills, but it describes 1,236 species ot 
flowering plants, a number somewhat less than that of the native 
plants of the British Islands. The component elements, however, 
differ materially from those of any European flora, for, apart from 
the subtropical contingent, the Outer Himalayas preserve many forms 
allied to the plants of North-Eastern Asia (e.g. Hydrangea), as well as 
Indo-Malayan types. The deodar, which flourishes near Simla, is 
related to the cedars of the Lebanon and the Atlas. East of Simla 
the rivers drain into the Jumna, and not towards the Sutlej, but as 
a matter of convenience certain petty States south-east of Eashahr 
and the territories of Sirmtir are grouped with the Simla area. In 
this tract the Chaur mountain, rising almost from the plains to over 
12,000 feet, shows successive zones of vegetation, from the almost 
tropical valleys at its southern base to birch forest and - subalpine 
pastures near its summit. 

The upper portion of the Sutlej basin within Indian limits — that 
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is to say, KanawSr and the Spiti valley, with Ijaliul and Pangi, both 
drained by the Chenab — constitutes a mainly alpine field of huge 
extent and great elevation. The flora is most closely linked with the 
vegetation of Western Tibet and Middle Asia, and includes few trees 
and very little forest. A pine, which is also found in the mountains 
of Afghanistan, extends to the lower levels of the inner Chenab basin ; 
but, except in Pangi, a small pencil-cedar, stunted, junipers, a few scat- 
tered birches, with pollard willows grown from saplings planted by the 
watercourses, complete the list of trees for this portion -of the Punjab 
Himalayas. 

Crossing oubvards again to the basins of the Beas and Ravi, the 
Kulu valley and the higher glens of Chamba present a far more varied 
and luxuriant aspect to the forester or botanist. The trees are mainly 
those of the Simla country ; but certain .shrubs and herbs reappear 
that are rare or absent in the Sutlej valley, owing doubtless to its 
greater indraught from the heated sands of the Punjab and Northern 
Bajputana. On the other hand, some West Asian types — for example, 
the wild olive and the Oriental clematis — are found in the drier parts 
of Kulu more abundantly than to the ea.stward, while a few European 
forms— e.g. the great spear\vori and the purple loosestrife — have 
their eastern limit in the Beas valley. The liill stations of Dalhousie 
and Dharmsala come within this area. Epiphytic orchid.s, which are 
missing from the Simla country except very locally, reappear near 
Dharmsala, but do not pass west of the spurs that divide the Kangra 
ranges from the basin of the Ravi. 

The Murree hills, which are separated from the Ravi country by 
a long stretch of the Outer Himiilayas lying within Jammu territory, 
differ considerably owing to the presence of a stronger West Asian 
element in their flora. 

The submontane belt is practically restricted to the Districts of 
Ambala (with its adjoining States), Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. The 
sal tree, which is not found elsewhere to the west of the Jumna, 
survives in a single dun (or strath) connected with the Kangra valley 
but actually within the northern border of Hoshiarpur District. The 
Kiarda Dun in SirmCir State and the Kalesar forest in Ambala shelter 
a number of species that are characteristic or abundant in the Siwalik 
tract cast of the Jumna, tfiough unknown or rare farther wesbvard. 

The plain also has its subdivisions, which are, on the whole, even 
better marked than those of the Himalayas, an important influence 
being exercised by the climate of the Great Indian Desert which 
borders the whole southern limit of the Province, and sends out two 
arms which embrace the actual country of the five' rivers. That 

* The Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelnm, and Indus. The Sutlej is included in Hindu- 
stan, of which at the same time it forms the traditional boundary. 
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on the east takes in a great part of the PhulkiSn States, its apex 
being near the town of Ludhiana, on an ancient bed of the Sutlej. 
The western arm (locally known as the Thai) extends from the Sind 
border up the Indus valley to the south-west angle of the Salt Range. 
The eastern chain of sandhills and alternating barriers has of late, 
however, lost much of its desert character through canal extensions. 
From Ludhiana to the Jumna valley, and along the Jumna to the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, the country is substantially a portion of the 
great Gangetic plain, though some interesting peculiarities present 
themselves; a crowfoot (best known from North-Eastern America) 
occurs, also a rose which is elsewhere most abundant in the swamps 
of Eastern Bengal, and a kind of scurvy-grass {Cocklearia), a genus 
usually partial to far colder latitudes. The south-east portions of the 
Province, and the upland tract skirting the western valley of the Jumna, 
present certain features of the Deccan flora, merging ultimately in the 
ArSvalli system. Trees in the extreme south-east are few, and mostly 
of Arabian or North African affinity. Similar forms, though seldom 
reaching the dimensions of a tree, characterize the southern fringe 
of the Punjab ; but towards the Indus, a IVest Asian or indeed Euro- 
pean element becomes prominent, in the case especially of those field 
annuals which come up each winter \rith the crops of the season ; such 
as poppy, fumitory, rockets, catchfly, spurrey, chickweed, vetches and 
trefoils, thistles, blue pimpernel, bindweed, toadflax and veronicas, 
broomrape, goosefoots, milkspurges, asphodel and others. 

Between the desert and the Indus the doah bounded by the great 
rivers presented formerly a succession of alkaline wastes, often covered 
with low bushes of the saltwort tribe, or untilled expanses dotted with 
a scrub of thorny bushes of the acacia family and of van {Salvadera, 
a desert representative of the olive), with an occasional row of tamarisks 
near a creek or waterhole, relieved in the autumn by a short-lived flush 
of climbing plants, and in good seasons by an abundant crop oT 
grasses, w’hich afforded coarse but invaluable pasture to the cattle- 
of the nomad population. Canal extension and systematic state 
colonization are now changing all this rapidly, and the flora is ap-- 
proximating to the general spring and autumn series of agrestal species 
of Northern India, though a strong West Asian admixture maintains 
itself. Beyond the Indus, in Dera Ghazi Khan District, this ‘Oriental’* 
element begins to predominate, even as regards shrubs and perennials ; 
and it continues northwards to the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attock, where several types common to the Orient and the Medi- 
terranean — e.g. pinks and larkspurs— may be gathered at less than 
2,000 feet above sea-level. 

1 The region from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and between the Red Sea and 
the Steppes, is thus termed by botanists. 
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Himalayan forms are still prevalent in the Salt Range, especially 
at -the higher levels. On the north face of the culminating summit 
(Sakesar), at about 4,800 feet above the sea, thete are a few oaks, 
oLa common North-West Himalayan species, while herbaceous plants 
of the same region intermingle with trans-Indus representatives ; but 
the slopes abound with box-trees, olives, and other Western forms. 
The herbs and grasses, moreover, although Indian forms abound, 
include a decided proportion of mote Western types , but, owing to the 
dryness of the climate, these are usually such as characterize the arid 
zone that extends on the west through Africa to the Atlantic Islands. 


Until the beginning of the nineteenth century both Hons and tigers 
appear to have been common, and the Nardak of the Eastern Punjab 
was a favourite hunting ground of the Mughal emperors. As late 
as 1827 Major Archer says that lions were sometimes seen within 
20 miles of Kamal, while tigers were exceedingly numerous in its 
immediate vicinity; and in the neighbourhood of Sirsa and in other 
parts of the Punjab tigers were abundant until past the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Lions are now entirely extinct and tigers practi- 
cally so, though occasionally a straggler from the Aravalli Hills is found 
in the South-East Punjab, or one from the eastern faroi in NShan 


or Ambala. Another animal practically extinct in the Punjab is the 
wild elephant, though it is occasionally met with in NShan and Ambala. 
The only common representatives of the feline tribe arc the leopard, 
the hunting leopard, and the mid cat, with the lynx, along the southern 
border; the leopard is chiedy found in the hills. Two kinds of bear, 
the black, and the brown, are found in the hills ; hyenas and wolves 
are seen in most Districts, but arc not common ; jackals and foxes 
on the other hand abound. Ibex and Mara/ are found in the Higher 
Himalayas, and lower down musk deer, barking-deer, and wild goats ; 
in the Salt Range the uria/ {Ovis vigtiei) is not uncommon. In the 
plains antelope are plentiful, especially in the east and south of the 
Province, and ‘ravine deer’ {c/unkara), and hog deer (/ar//a) 
arc common in places. The wild hog, badger, porcupine, and hare 
are found in most parts. The grey ape (Jangar) lives in the hills, 
^d monkeys abound, both in the hills and in the canal-irrigatcd 
Districts. The otter and river porpoise are found in all the rivers. 

Peafowl are plentiful, and so is the lesser bustard; the great bustard 
IS Ims common. Flocks of sand-grouse (imperial painted, pallas, and 
pintail) are frequently seen in the dry tracts. The grey partridge 
IS ferywhere, and the black partridge is occasionally met with; 
in the hills the chtkor {Caccabis chukor) and shi {Ammojicrdix bonhamt) 
partridge are common, and the snow partridge is found at high eleva- 
tions. All the Indian pheasants are found in the Himalayas, including 
he argus, monal, kaklas, chtr, and white-crested pheasant. Bush-quail 
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and rain-quail are found in the plains, and the common grey quail 
comes in hosts at the ripening of the wheat. In the winter large 
numbers of water-fowl visit the rivers and jhth. The most common 
ducks are the sealing-wax bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, 
teal, and goose teal ; geese, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, herons, 
bitterns, snipe are all also more or less plentiful. The crow, vulture, 
and kite are ubiquitous, and the adjutant bird is occasionally met mth. 
Hawks of various species are found, and often fetch high prices for 
sporting purposes. Green parrots fill the air with their screeching 
in the irrigated tracts, the golden oriole sometimes flashes through 
the trees, and the blue jay and woodpecker lend a frequent note 
of colour to the scene. Immense flocks of rosy pastors visit the 
plains in the hot season, and the maina is common everywhere in 
the neighbourhood of houses. 

The sharp-nosed or fish-eating crocodile (^karfyaf) is found in all 
the great rivers, and the blunt-nosed crocodile or magar {Crocodilus 
palustrii) is also met with in the lower reaches. The poisonous snakes 
are the harait, cobra, Echis carinata {kappa), and, in the east of the 
Province, Russell’s viper. Lizards of various kinds are common. The 
commonest fish are the roku {Labeo rohita) and mahseer, the latter of 
which runs up to 50 lb. 

Locusts sometimes arrive in swarms, chiefly from the south-west, and 
do considerable damage. White ants attack timber and garnered grain, 
which is also much subject to injury from weevils. Mosquitoes abound, 
and with sandflies combine to make life a burden in the hot season ; 
and house-flies swarm, especially towards the beginning and ending 
of winter. Scorpions and centipedes are numerous, but not much 
seen. The honey-bee, hornet, and wasp are common, and the firefly’s 
flashing light is to be seen wherever there is irrigation. 

Over the greater part of the Punjab the climate is of the most pro- 
nounced continental character, extreme summer heat alternating TOth 
great winter cold ; but its diversified surface, including montane, sub- 
montane, and plains zones, modifies very largely the temperature, 
weather, and climate in different parts of the Province. The Punjab 
has accordingly been divided into four natural divisions, in each of 
which the general meteorological conditions are believed to be fairly 
homogeneous. These are the Himalayan (stations, Simla and Murree), 
the sub-HimaIa)’an (stations, Ambala, Ludhiana, Sialkot, and Rawal- 
pindi), the Indo-Gangetic Plain West (stations, Delhi and Lahore), and 
the south-west dry area (stations, Khushab, Montgomery, Multan, 
and Sirsa). 

As a whole, the Punjab has in normal years twoivell-defined rainy 
seasons. The first or period of the north-east monsoon includes the 
‘Christmas rains,’ as they are called, which fall between the end of 
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December and the end of Februar)* or the middle of March. The 
second rainfall period is that of the south-west monsoon, from the 
^end of June to the middle of September. The rainfall is naturally 
heaviest in the Himalayas. The highest average received is 126 inches 
at Dharmsala, and the average of the Himalayas is nowhere less than 
36. In the plains the rainfall decreases rapidly away from the hills. 
The submontane zone, which skirts the foot of the hills, and of which 
Rawalpindi and Sialkot may be taken as typical stations, has an annual 
fall of 30 to 40 inches. The eastern plains from Delhi to Lahore belong 
to the WestGangetic plain, and have a mean rainfall of about 24 inches, 
the valley of the Jumna having a higher rainfall than the rest. To the 
west and south-west lies the dry area, characterized by an extremely 
light and variable rainfall, and a heat and dryness in the hot season 
extreme even for the Punjab. The ordinary south-west monsoon wdnds 
from the Sind and Kathiawar coasts encircle but do not blow into this 
area, which therefore gets very little rain from this source, though it 
occasionally receives heavy cyclonic downpours from storms that have 
travelled westward from the head of the Bay, Montgomery and Multan 
are typical stations of this tract. 

The plains, owing to their arid nature and remoteness from the sea, 
are subject to extreme vicissitudes of climate. In the winter the cold 
exceeds anything met with elsewhere in the plains of India. In January 
and February the night temperature commonly falls below freezing- 
point, while by day the thermometer does not as a rule rise above 75 ® ; 
and for four months of the year nothing can be more perfect than the 
Punjab climate, with its bright sun and keen invigorating air. In 
summer, on the other hand, the fierce dry heat is surpassed only in 
Sind. In June the thermometer commonly reaches 115® to lai®, while 
the night temperature averages from 79® to 83®, 

About the end of December the weather conditions ordinarily become 
disturbed ; rain falls in the plains and snow on the hills. The rainfall 
of this season is almost exclusively due to cold-season storms or 
cyclones, which follow each other at varying intervals, averaging 
about ten days, from the end of December to about the middle of 
March. Important features of these storms are the rapid changes of 
weather which accompany them. Their approach is preceded by the 
appearance of a bank of cirrus cloud, which gradually overspreads the 
whole sky. Under this canopy the heat rapidly increases, more par- 
ticularly at night, and temperatures from 5® to 15® higher than usual 
are registered. In the rear of the disturbance a rapid change takes 
place, accompanying the clearing of the skies and the change of •wind. 
The thermometer falls with great rapidity, sharp frost on the ground 
is experienced, and air temperatures of 18® or jp® are occsisionally 
recorded at the hill stations. This fall of temperature appears to be 
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directly related to the snowfall on the hills, and is proportional to 
the amount of the snowfall and to the lowness of the elevation to 
Avhich it descends. As the rainfall of this period accompanies the 
march of cyclonic storms from west to east across Northern India, it 
is ordinarily heaviest at the northern and Indus valley stations, and 
usually diminishes to a very small amount over the south and south- 
east. 

The mean temperature in most parts increases from February to 
.May at about the rate of lo® a month, and by the end of March or 
beginning of April the hot season is in most years fairly established. 
From April till near the end of June there is, as a rule, no rain of im- 
•portance, though occasional thunder- and hailstorms afford temporary 
relief from the great heat. A desiccating, scorching west uind blows 
during the greater part of this period, and the thermometer ranges from 
about 95® in the early morning to about 115° in the heat of the day. 
These westerly winds commence to drop towards the end of June, and 
for a few days calm, sweltering heat succeeds the scorching blasts of 
the hot winds. About the end of June south and east winds bring 
up heavy cumulus clouds, and in favourable years the monsoon rains 
are then ushered in rvith violent thunderstorms and heavj' showers. The 
rainfall is generally very variable and irregular in its advance, and is 
ordinarily brought up by the approach to the south-east of the Pronnce 
of a cyclonic storm from the Bay of Bengal. This carries with it the 
moist south-east aif-currents from the Bay, and at the same time induces 
an inrush of moist air from the north of the Arabian Sea across the 
Sind and Kathiawar coasts and eastern and central Rajputana into the 
South and East Punjab. The rainfall of the monsoon season is seldom 
steady or continuous, nor does it, as a rule, extend over the whole 
Province, as in the west and south the fall is both scanty and uncertain. 
For two or three days in succession heavy, fairly general rain may fall ; 
but this is succeeded by intervals of oppressively hot and sultry weather, 
when the rain ceases or only falls as scattered showers. These condi- 
tions continue with greater or less intensity till the second or third week 
of September, when, with not infrequently a second outburst of violent 
thunderstorms, the rains cease and fine weather commences. 

Severe cyclonic storms are practically unknown in the Punjab. Hail- 
storms are fairly frequent, especially in March and April, and often 
cause considerable damage to the crops. 

Although the Province is traversed or bounded by seven large rivers, 
it is not to any serious extent subject to inundations from them, and it 
is only in the comparatively nanow riverain belts bordering the channels 
of the rivers that floods do serious harm. An exception to this gene- 
ralization is to be found in the extreme south-west, where parts of 
the Districts of Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, and Multan, border- 
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ing on the Chenab and Indus, arc low enougli to be subject to frequent 
inundations even during the passage of normal floods. Protection is 
afforded by the erection of dikes, but they arc not always sufficiently 
strong to resist a heavy spate. Nearly all the high floods of which 
records exist have occurred in July or August, when the summer mon- 
soon is at its height. Tire earliest of these was in 1S49, when the town 
and civil station of SliShpur were washed away by the Jhclum. In 1856 
and in 1878 the Indus rose very high, and on both occasions the towns 
of Muzrifiargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan were flooded out and large 
portions of the Districts submerged. In 1893, 1893, and 1905 the 
Chenab and the Jhelum were heavily flooded, and in the second of 
these years .the Kohala suspension bridge on the Kashmir road was 
carried away. The great Indus flood of 1S78 is said to hax'c been 
in part the result of he.'ivy landslips in the hills. 

Throughout the period over which authentic records of Indian 
earthquakes extend, the Punjab has repeatedly sulTcrcd from (he 
effects of seismic disturbances of greater or less intensity. This is 
due to the presence of important lines of weakness in the ciirih’s 
crust, caused by the stresses involved in the folding of the Himalayas 
and resulting in the development of faults. The most important ol 
these is that known as the ‘ main boundary fault,’ which runs through 
the Lower Himalayas from end to end of the Punjab. Along these 
lines readjustments of the equilibrium of the crust arc constantly taking 
place, and when these readjustments are irregular or spasmodic the 
movement results-in an earthquake. Such e.irtlujuakcs as are due to 
this cause arc naturally most severe in the neighbourhood of the fault. 
A striking exemplifleation is to be found in the Kiingra earthquake of 
1905. About 20,000 humsui beings perished in this catastrophe, which 
ranks as one of the most disastrous of modern times. The loss of life 
occurred principally in the Kangra valley, Dharmsala, Mandl, and KulQ, 
but the shock was perceptible to the unaided sense throughout an area 
of some 1,625,000 square miles. Although this most recent catastrophe 
dwarfs all earthquakes previously recorded in the Province, those of 
1803, 1827, 1842, and 1865 were of considerable severity. 

I he Punjab was undoubtedly the seat of the earliest Aryan settle- 
ments in India, and the Rig-Veda was probably composed within its 
borders. In one of its flnest hymns the VipSsa 
(Bcas) and Sutudri (Sutlej) are invoked by the sage History. 
Visvamitra to allow the host of the Bharatas to cross them diyshod. 
And in the later Vedic period the centre of Aryan civilization lay 
farther to the south-east, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, in the 
still sacred land of KuRUKSHExitA round Th.’tnesar, the battle-field 
of the Mahabharata, while Indrapat near Delhi still preserves at least 
the name of Yudhishthira's capital, Indraprastha. For a brief period 
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after 500 B. c. part of the Punjab may have formed a Persian province, 
the Indian satrapy conquered by Darius, which stretched from Kala- 
bagh to the sea, and paid a tribute of fully a million sterling. 

In invading the territories east of the Indus Alexander yielded to 
mere lust of conquest, for they no longer owed allegiance to the 
Persian empire. In 326 b.c. he crossed the river at Ohind or Und, 
invading thereby a dependency of Porus (Paurava), whose kingdom lay 
in the Chaj Doab. The capital of this dependenc}' was Taxila (San- 
skrit, Takshasila), now the ruins of Shahdheri, but then a great and 
flourishing city, which lay three marches from the Indus. Its governor, 
Omphis (Ambhi) or Taxiles, was in revolt against Porus, and received 
the Macedonians hospitably. Leaving Philippus as satrap at Taxila, 
Alexander, reinforced by 5,000 Indians under Taxiles, marched to the 
Jhelum (H)'daspes), where he found Porus prepared to dispute his 
passage of the river, probably near Jhelum town. Alexander, however, 
turned his enemy’s right flank by crossing higher up, and defeated him 
with great loss. Porus himself was captured, but soon admitted to 
alliance with the Macedonians and granted the country between the 
upper reaches of the Jhelum and Chenab (Bhimbar and Rajauri). 
His nephew, also named Porus, ruler of Gandaris (possibly the modern 
Gondal Bar, between the Chenab and the Ravi), had already tendered 
his surrender; but the Macedonians crossed the Chenab and drove 
him across the Ravi. Here, in the modem District of Amritsar or 
Gurdaspur, Pimprama, the capital of the Adraistoi, surrendered to 
Alexander, and he then invested Sangala, the capital of the Kathaioi. 
Having taken it by assault he advanced to the Beas; but his 
soldiers being reluctant to cross that river, he erected twelve massive 
altars on its bank to mark the eastern limits of bis invasion, and re- 
turned to the Jhelum, making Porus governor of all the conquered 
country west of the Beas. 

At his newly founded city of Bucepliala (? Jhelum), Alexander now 
prepared a flotilla to sail down the Jhelum and the Indus to the sea. 
Starting late in October, 326 b.c., the Macedonians marched in two 
divisions, one on either side of the river, Alexander himself with some 
of the troops sailing in the fleet, which numbered nearly 2,000 vessels, 
great and small. At the capital of Sophytes (probably Bhera) he was 
joined by Philippus, and thence hastened to invade the territories of 
the Malloi and Oxydrakoi, two powerful tribes which held the country 
south of the confluence of the Jhelum with the Chenab. The strong- 
holds of the former soon fell, as did a Brahman city (? Atari or Shor- 
kot) ; but the capital of the Malloi offered a desperate resistance, and 
had to be carried by assault, in which Alexander himself Avas wounded. 
The Malloi and Oxydrakoi now submitted, and the satrapy of Philip- 
pus was extended to the confluence of the Chenab u’ith the Indus, 
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including the Xatliroi and Ossadioi tribes. At the confluence of these 
rivers Alexander founded a city, possibly the modern Uch Sharif, and 
thence sailed on down the Indus to the capital of the Sogdoi, where he 
fortified another city, constructed dockyards, and repaired his ships. 
His voyage now lay through the kingdom of Mousicanus, correspond- 
ing to the modern Sind. 

Alexander thus made no attempt to hold tlie l^unjab cast of the 
Jheluin. That country he designed to make a dependent kingdom 
'Under I’orus, while Philippus governed the Sind-Sagar Doab as satrap. 
This arrangement, however, did not endure. In 324 Philippus was 
murdered by his mercenaries, and no successor was appointed, Euda- 
mus and Taxiles being ordered to carry on the administration. After 
Alexander’s death Porus ousted Peithon from Sind, and in revenge 
Eudamus decoyed him into his power, and murdered him six years 
later. His execution was the signal for a national revolt against the 
Macedonian power. Eudamus withdrew with his Greek garrison, and 
Chandragupta (Sandrocotlus), the Mauryan, made himself master of 
the Punjab and the lower Indus valley. Himself a native of the 
Punjab, Chandragupta organized the predatory tribes of the north- 
west frontier against the Greeks. His mastery of the Punjab enabled 
him to conquer Magadha; and when, about sixteen years later, in 
305 B.C., Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, marched into India to 
recover Alexander’s Indian conquests, he was content to cede to 
Chandragupta even the territory wc.st of the Indus, and to give him 
a daughter in marriage. Under his son Bindusara and his grandson 
Asoka, Buddhism became the state religion of the Punjab, as is shown 
by the pillar erected at Topra and by the Buddhist remains at Sui 
Vehak, in the Bahawalpur Stale, and in the Kangra valley. Under 
the Mauryan dynasty Taxila remained the capital of the great vice- 
royalty, which extended from the Sutlej to the Hindu Kush, and 
probably included Sind. After Asoka’s death Eulhydemus, who had 
usurped the Graeco-Bactrian throne, extended the Greek power in 
India. In 205 or 206 Antiochus III of Syria acknowledged his inde- 
pendence, and then crossed the Paropamisus into India and made 
a treaty with Sophagasenas (Subhagasena), returning to Syria in the 
following year. Ten years later, in 195 n.c,, Demetrius, son of Euthy- 
demus, reduced the Punjab, rebuilt Sagala, which he renamed Euthy- 
demia, and extended his conquests so far that Justin calls him ‘King 
of the Indians.’ But while engaged in these conquests he lost Bactria, 
and his successors appear to have ruled only over the AVestern Punjab 
and the Kabul valley ; but little is known about them until Menander 
raised the Graeco-Bactrian power to its zenith in India. According to 
Plutarch, Menander’s territories extended to the Narbada and Indus 
delta. But this great kingdom was doomed, as we shall so often find 
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its successors were doomed, to fall before barbarian invasion from 
the west. 

By loo D.C. Maucs or Moga, king of the Sakas, a tribe expelled 
from Sogdiana by the Yueh-chi, founded a kingdom in the North- 
West Punjab, with its capital at Taxita, which endured for about 
seventy years. This kingdom was overrun by Kozula Kadphises, the 
chief of the Kushan tribe of the Yueh-chi. He also destroyed the last 
Greek principality in India, and his son Wemo Kadphises (Hima- 
kapisa) had extended his sway all over North-Western India by a.d. io*. 
About A.D. 25, however, we find a Parthian satrapy established in 
Afghanistan and Northern India, with Gondophares, the Gundoferus 
of St. Thomas’s mission, as its founder. The Parthian power was 
short-lived, for by a. D. 78 the Kushans had recovered their supre- 
macy in the person of Kanishka, under whom the so-called Scythian 
power reached its zenith. He was succeeded by Hushka (Huvishka) 
and Jushka (Vasudeva). Under the latter the Kushan dominions 
shrank to the Indus valley and Afghanistan ; and the dynasty was then 
supplanted by Ki-to-lo, chief of the Little Yueh-chi, and he in turn by 
the Ephthalites or White Huns about the middle of the fifth century. 
Under Toramana and his son Mihirakula these Huns held Northern 
India, Sagala being their capital. The latter is doubtless the great 
Mihirakula of the Rdjaiaranginl, who lost his empire in Central India 
and gained the kingdom of Kashmir, retaining probably the Punjab 
until his final overthrow at Karor in 544, after the Ephthalite power 
had endured for a century. Space precludes any detailed account of 
the religious history of the Punjab after Asoka made Buddhism its 
state religion; but the coins of the Kushan kings bear effigies of 
Zoroastrian, Greek, and Hindu divinities, while Mihirakula’s perse- 
cution of the Buddhists was terrible in its severity, a policy which 
probably contributed to his downfall. At all events, Buddhism was 
now on the decline. 

In the latter half of the sixth century arose the great kingdom of 
Thanesar. This, however, included only the Punjab east of the 
Jhelum river ; for in the middle of the seventh century Hiuen Tsiang, 
the Chinese pilgrim, found Taxila and Singhapura in the Salt Range 
dependent on Kashmir, while the Central Punjab from the Indus to 
the Beas formed the kingdom of Tseh-kia, whose capital lay near 
Sakala, and to which Multan was a subject principality. Early in the 
eighth century Thanesar ceased to exist as a great kingdom, and the 
Tomar dynasty of Kanauj established itself in the South-East Punjab, 
where it held Hansi and founded Delhi. After a century’s dominion, 
the Tomars were supplanted by the Chauhans of Ajmer in 1151. 

The Muhammadan conquerors of India invaded the Punjab by two 
' The date of the Knshans is still in dispute. 
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distinct routes. As early as the year 38 of the Hijra the Khalifa Alt 
had appointed governors to the frontiers of Hind, and six years later, 
in A.D. 664, a Muhammadan general penetrated to Multan. This 
inroad, however, resulted in no permanent conrjucst ; arid the first 
real invasion occurred in when Muhammad bin Kasim, another 
of the Khalifa’s generals, conquered Sind and took Multan, which then 
lay on the north bank of the Ravi, in the dominions of Dahir, ruler of 
Sind. He made Multan the ba.se of further inroads, and garrisoned 
Bramhapur on the Jhelum, the modem Shorkot, Ajtahad, and Karor j 
and aftenn'ards, with 50,000 men, he marched via DipSlpur to the foot 
of the Himalayas near Jhelum. But his ill-deserved execution pre- 
vented a farther advance ; and it was not till some years later that the 
whole province of Multan was reduced, and the part of the Punjab 
dependent on Kashmir subdued. 

By 871 the power of the Khalifat was on the decline, and Multan 
became an independent and prosperous kingdom under an Arab 
dynasty. The rest of the Punjab was divided among Hindu kings, 
the Brahman dynasty of Ohlnd probably bolding the Salt Range, while 
as early as 804 Jalandhara or Trigarta was an established kingdom. 

More than a century elapsed before the Muhammadan advance was 
resumed, and Ghazni now becomes its base. In 979 Jaip 5 l, king of 
Lahore, advanced on Ghazni to encounter Sabuktagtn, its Amir, at 
I^ghman, but effected a treaty and retired, only to be defeated there 
nine years later, in 988. Jaipal was then in alliance with the kings 
of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar, and Kanauj ; and his defeat was decisive, 
as he had to surrender four strongholds towards Ghazni. Sabuk- 
tagln occupied the country up to the Indus j and Shaikh Hiimid, the 
Afghan governor of Multan, also did homage to him. Sabuktagin was 
succeeded by the renowned Mahmfld of Ghazni, who in root com- 
menced a series of inroads into India. In the first, JaipM was 
defeated near Peshawar, and, having burnt himself to death, was 
succeeded by his .son Anand Pal. The latter allied himself with 
the governor of Multan, Abul Fateh Lodi, but was also defeated at 
Peshawar in 1006, whereupon Multan was reduced. In 1009 Anand 
Pal, who had formed a great coalition of Hindu rulers, including those 
of XJjjain and Gwalior, met witlr his second defeat near Peshawar, 
after which Mahmftd sacked Nagarkot or Kangra. Nevertheless in 
1010 MahmQd had again to subdue Multan, where the Karmatian 
heretics had revolted, and deport its Lodi governor. In 1014 he 
reduced Nandana, a fastness in the Salt Range, driving Trilochan Pal, 
Anand Pal's son and successor, to seek an asylum in Kashmir } and in 
the same year he plundered Thanesar. The subjugation of the greater 
part of the Punjab was hardly completed before 1021, when Trilochan 
Pal was defeated again and slain. It was left, however, to MasCtd, son 
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of Mahmud, to reduce Hansi, the old capital of Siwalik, in 1036. Hut 
the Ghaznivids were already destined to succumb to a stronger power, 
and as early as 1041 MasQd u'as compelled by th6'Seljuk Turks to 
retreat into the Punjab. Nevertheless Ghazni remained the centre 
of their authority; and it was only as the Turkish power in Central 
Asia increased that they gradually withdrew into the Punjab, until their 
kingdom was virtually confined to that province. 

Finally, in 1181, Khusru, who significantly bore only the title of 
Malik, not that of Shah, surrendered Lahore to the invader, usually 
called Shahab-ud-din, but more correctly Muizz-ud-dfn, Muhammad 
of Ghor. Muhammad was governor of Ghazni under his brother, 
the Sultan of Ghor, when in 1175-6 he took Multan from the Kar- 
matians and laid siege to Uch, which was betrayed by its queen. In 
1179 he captured PeshSwar. Meanwhile the Kashmir ruler had 
invoked his aid against Khusru, who was endeavouring to consolidate 
his power in the Punjab, with the result already related. In 1191 
Muhammad of Ghor made his first great expedition into the South- 
East Punjab. After conquering Sirhind, which he garrisoned, he 
advanced to meet Prithwi Riij of Ajmer, who, with his brother, the 
ruler of Delhi, and all the chiefs of Hind, encountered him at Talawari, 
near Thfinesar. Muhammad was defeated and wounded. In the 
following year, however, he returned and, though too late to relieve 
Sirhind, overwhelmed Prithwi Paj, whom he captured, and whose 
brother, Rai Gonnd of Delhi, fell in the battle, which was fought on 
the scene of Muhammad’s former defeat. By this victory Ajmer uith 
all the Siwalik territory, including Hansi, fell into his hands; and his 
slave and lieutenant Kutb-ud-din Aibak completed his work, taking 
Delhi in the following year (1193). The tribes of the Salt Range, 
however, made the communications between Ghazni and Lahore 
precarious; and, though he suppressed them with ruthless severity, 
Muhammad was in 1 206 assassinated by them on his W'ay to Ghazni. 

On Muhammad’s death Kutb-ud-dln established himself as an 
independent ruler at Lahore, another slave, Taj-ud-din, obtaining 
Ghazni. Taj-ud-dIn soon ousted Nasir-ud-dln Kubacha from Lahore, 
which he held for Kutb-ud-din, but the latter, advancing from Delhi, 
drove him back to Kirman in the Kurram valley, and for six weeks 
occupied Ghazni. On his death in izio his slave Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh was raised to the throne at Delhi, while Nasir-ud-dln secured 
most of the Punjab. But Taj-ud-din, driven from Central Asia by the 
Khwarizmis, retreated into the Punjab, w'rested Lahore from Nasir-ud- 
dln, and attacked Altamsh, only to be defeated and taken prisoner at 
Talawari. Altamsh then seized Lahore, and thus became master of 
the Punjab, though Nasir-ud-dln maintained himself at Uch. Mean- 
while, the Khwarizmis themselves had had to yield to the invading 
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Mongol hordes, and in 1221 their Sultan Jjjlal-ud-dln fled into the 
Punjab, pursued to the west bank of the Indus by Chingiz Khan. 
Escaping from his pursuer with a handful of followers, Jalal-ud-din 
defeated an army of Altamsh, but fearing to attack Lahore turned 
south towards Multan and Ucb, overthrew Nasir-ud-din, and returned 
to summer in the Salt Range. These events led to the first Mongol 
invasion of the Punjab. Alarmed by Jalal-ud-din’s successes, Chingiz 
Khan had dispatched against him a force which captured Nandana 
and invested Multan. In the following year (1223) another Mongol 
army compelled Jal5l-ud-dln to evacuate the Punjab, after burning Uch 
in his retreat. 

Five years later Altamsh defeated Nasir-ud-din and annexed Multan 
and Uch, with Sind. His authority, thus extending over nearly the 
whole Punjab, was confirmed in 1229 by a diploma of investiture from 
the Abbassid Khalifa of Baghdad. He failed, however, to extend his 
frontier beyond the Salt Range, and an unsuccessful expedition against 
the Mongols in that quarter was followed by his death in 1236. Under 
the influence of ‘ the Forty,’ a corps of Turkish Mamluks which he had 
formed, his dynasty rapidly decayed. His daughter Razia, the only 
Muhammadan queen who ever ruled at Delhi (1236-40), had to face 
religious disaffection within the city, where a Karmatian rising was 
suppressed after much bloodshed. Her feudatories of Lahore, Hansi, 
and Multan also rebelled, though unsuccessfully; but such was the 
weakness of the kingdom in 1241 that a Mongol army sacked Lahore. 
Uch, with Sind, became independent, and the Turkish Amirs deposed 
Razia’s successor, Bahram Sh.ah, a degenerate son of Altamsh, in the 
following year. The reign of the next king, Ala-ud-dfn MasQd, was 
chiefly noteworthy for the rise of Balban, one of ‘ the Forty ’ who in 
1246 compelled the Mongols to raise the siege of Uch. For the next 
rtventy years, Balban and his cousin, Sher Khan, feudatory of Lahore, 
kept the Mongols and Karlugh Turks at bay. Under Balban’s stern 
rule the disaffection, which had brought rapine to the very gates of 
Delhi, was checked. More than once he had to ravage the Mewat, 
while the Mongols made good their footing in the Indus valley, and, 
aided by a disloyal vassal at Ucli, placed an intendant at Multan. 
In 1266 Balban was placed on the throne of Delhi, and devoted his 
whole reign to organizing resistance to the IMongol encroachments. 
The power of ‘ the Forty ’ was broken. Sher Khan died, not without 
suspicion of poison. Balban’s son Nusrat-ud-din Muhammad, the 
patron of the poet Amir KhusrO, bid fair to continue his father’s work, 
but in 1285 fell in battle with the Mongols near Dipalpur, and earned 
his title of ‘the Martyr Prince.* 

Tw'o years later Balban died, and was succeeded by the Khiljl line 
of Sultans in 1290. Its founder, Flroz Shah II, had to contend with 
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religious disafleciion, and in 1296 was assassinated by Ala-ud-dln 
Muhammad Shah, his nephew and son-in-law, who usurped the throne, 
AtS-ud-din’s ambition led him to attempt conquests in Southern India, 
while from 1296 to 1305 the Mongols overran the Punjab, In 1298, 
with 200,000 men, they penetrated to Delhi, but met with severe 
defeat under its walls. In 1303 they beleaguered the Sultan within 
the city, and, though compelled to retreat after a few months’ siege, 
invaded Hindustan in the following year. Ala-ud-din now reorganized 
his forces, and rebuilt the frontier towns of Samana and Dipalpur, but 
failed to protect Multan and the Siwaliks from the Mongol inroads. 
In 1304, however, Ghuzi Beg Tughlak, governor of the Punjab, routed 
their retreating forces and secured a respite from their inroads until 
Muhammad Shah’s death in 1316. Four years of anarchy followed, 
hut eventually Ghazi Beg seized Delhi and established the Tughlak 
dynast}'. Like his Khilji predecessor, the founder was assassinated by 
his eldest son, Muhammad, who in 1325 caused a p.ivilion to fall on 
him, and ascended his throne. Muhammad bin Tughlak is the most 
striking figure in mediaeval Indian history. Though his father had built 
the great fortress of Tughlakabad, now a cyclopean ruin, near Delhi, 
he endeavoured to transplant his capital to Deogiri in the Deccan. 
While unable to withstand the Mongols, who in 1327 ravaged Multan 
and had to be paid a vast ransom to spare Delhi, he planned the 
conquest of China, Khorasiin, and trans-Oxiana. A scholar, a poet, 
and a patron of letters, he was as a ruler ruthlessly severe. His 
economic measures included the introduction of a token currency', 
and led to frightful disorders and distress. In and around Delhi 
a terrible famine, caused by his exactions, raged for years; but the 
Sultan took wgorous measures to restore prosperity, and organized 
a system of loans to the stan’ing peasantry. He obtained a formal 
recognition from the Abbossid Khalifa of distant Egypt, though he 
ruled an independent kingdom as wide as that of Aurangzeb. Never- 
theless his power was built on sand. The Afghans, who now appear 
for the first time on the north-west frontier, overwhelmed Multan in 
1343. Even the country round Sunam and Samana was in open 
revolt, and the Gakhars seized I^ahore. Eventually Muhammad bin 
Tughlak died of fever in 1351 while on an e.xpedition in Sind, leaving 
the kingdom to his cousin the noble Firoz Shah III. With this king’s 
accession the modern history of the Punjab begins to take shape. He 
dug canals, notably that from the Jumna, and founded Hissar. Sirhind 
was colonized and became a separate government. Nagarkot (Kangra) 
was taken, and SirmQr and the hills north of Ambala were subdued. 

Firoz Shah reigned for thirty-seven years and was succeeded, after 
the usual interlude of anarchy, by Muhammad Shah III in 1390. 
Mewat, however, nns in revolt and the Khokhars under Shaikha seized 
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Lahore. Prince Huniayim was about to march against them, when 
his father’s death recalled him to the throne, and the rebellion had 
to be put do^Yn by Sarang Kh5n, feudatory of Dipalpur, in a regular 
campaign in 1394. By 1395 the empire had fallen into chaos. Rival 
puppet Sultans waged war on one {mother from their opposing capitals 
at Delhi, while Sarang KhSn attacked Multan on his own account. 
On this scene of disunion the Mongols reappeared in force. In 
1397 Pir kluhammad laid siege to Uch, Sar{mg Khan’s fief, defeating 
a relieving force, and also invested Multan, which surrendered in i 39 ^> 
and thus paved the way for Timor’s great inroad of that year. Crossing 
the Indus south of the Salt Range, Timur plundered Talamba in 
September, and adv'anced via Ajodhan to Bhatncr. I hence his 
march lay through FatehSbad, TohSna, across the Ghaggar, through 
Kaithal and Panipat to Delhi, which he sacked on December 26. 
Crossing the Jumna he attacked Hard war, and recrossing the river 
in January, 1399, defeated Ratn Sain (probably the Raja, of Sirmfir) 
in the Kiarda Dun, advanced through the SiwOliks, took Nagarkol 
and Jammu, and encamped at Bannu early in March. In this 
incredible march TimOr massacred men, women, and children by 
tens of thousands, and reduced the country along his route to ruin. 
It is, however, a consolation to read that he killed some thousands 
of Jats near Tohana because they were given to robbing travellers. 
The only immediate result of his inroad was to reinstate Khizr KhSn 
in possession of Multan, which Sarang Khan had wrested from him. 
On his departure the struggle for Delhi recommenced, with the added 
miseries of pestilence and famine. The Punjab fiefs remained virtually 
independent, and indeed Delhi never regained her ascendancy until 
Babar founded the Mughal dynasty. 

Eventually in 1414 Khizr Khan, who had been practically master, 
not only of Multan, but of the whole Punjab since Timur’s departure, 
took Delhi and founded the Saiyid dynasty, which owned a nominal 
allegiance to the Mongols. But the four Saiyid rulers were as weak 
as those whom they had supplanted. The Mongol governor of Kabul 
exercised a fitful control over the Punjab, which was in constant revolt 
under its Turk and Khokhar feudatories. Again, the necessity for 
a strong warden of the marches compelled Muhammad Shah IV to 
entrust Dipalpur and Lahore to Bahlol, n Lodi Afghan, in 1441 ; but 
Bahlol soon patched up a peace with the Khokhars, and in 1451 took 
Delhi and founded the first Afghan or Pathan dynasty. Multan had 
become an independent kingdom in 1443. Under the Lodls the 
Punjab enjoyed such peace as a country no longer worth plundering 
might enjoy. The period is remarkable for a popular religious revival, 
for it produced Nanak (1469-1538), the founder of Sikhism. 

In 1526 Babar, a fugitive king of Samarkand, defeated Ibrihim, the 
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Lodi king of Delhi, at P.inlpat, and thus established the Indian empire 
of the Mughals. As usual, disunion and disafTcction had led to the 
ruin of the Afghan domination. Daulat Khan, himself a Lodi, governor 
of the Punjab, sought the aid of Babar, then king of Kabul, against 
his kinsman, and enabled him to seize Lahore in 1524, when he estab* 
lished Ala-ud-din, Daulat Khan’s uncle, as ‘Sultan’ at Dipalpur. Daulat 
Khan, now alarmed for his own safety, raised a force to oppose Babar, 
who had returned to recruit fresh troops in Kabul, but offered little 
resistance; and Babar, having seized his stronghold in the Siwaliks, 
marched down the Jaswan Dfln, crossed the Sutlej, and overthrew 
Ibrahim at Panipat in April, 1526. Babar spent the last years of his 
life in establishing his rule in India from the capital at Agra, and, on 
his death at the age of forty-eight, HumayQn succeeded him in 1530. 
But Kamran, Bihar’s second son, promptly annexed the Punjab, and, 
though the Afghan power was still far from crushed, HumayQn frittered 
away his power in a futile conquest of Gujarat. In 1540 Slier Shah 
drove him out of India, through the Punjab and into the desert countr)’ 
near Uch, whence he fled to Persia. Slier Shah held effective control 
of the Punjab, building Rohtas in Jhelum District to overawe the 
Gakhars of the Salt Range, who had long been vassals or allies of 
the Mughals. Aided by the Shih of Persia, Humiyfln expelled 
Kiniran from Kabul in 1547, and eight years later he overthrew 
Sikandar Suri, who had seized the Punjab, defeating him at SIrhind 
in 1555. Sikandar retreated to the Kangra hills, and Akbar was press- 
ing in pursuit of him when he received news of HumayQn’s death at 
Delhi in 1556. 

^Vith Akbar’s accession a new era began. The Mughal empire was 
finally and firmly established, and the Punjab, after twenty years of 
incessant war, enjoyed comparative peace. Sikandar was indeed 
intrenched at Mankot, and Himu, a shopkeeper of Rewari, who had 
risen to be Wazir of the last of the Afghan emperors, seized Delhi 
and proclaimed himself ruler of India under the title of VikramajlL 
In 1556, howe\’er, Akbar routed him at P.anlpat. Mankot surrendered 
after an eight months’ siege, and only a difficult campaign was required 
to secure the north-west frontier in 13^6. With the rest of India,^the 
Punjab benefited by Akbar’s reforms and owes to him the foundations 
of its modem revenue system. 

The accession of Jahangir in 1605 was followed almost immediately 
by the revolt of his son Khusru, who escaped from Agra and laid siege 
to Lahore. The rebellion was suppressed by the emperor in person,- 
and the adherents of the defeated prince were punished with fearful 
severity. In 161 1 Jahangir married NOr Jahan, who during the 
remaining years of hi.s reign dominated his policy and his fortunes. 
Her influence at first was for good ; but later she involved the emperor 
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in conflicts with his son, Khurram (Shah Jahan), and his famous 
general, Mahabat Khan, who in 1626 seized the emperor in his camp 
on the Jhelum. After making a spirited attempt to rescue him, the 
empress consented to share his brief captivity. Jahangir did not long 
survive his release. He died in 1627 at Bhimbar, and was buried 
at Shahdara near Lahore. His widow raised a splendid mausoleum 
over l)is remains, and herself lived in retirement at Lahore for eigh- 
teen years after his death. 

Shah Jahan was proclaimed at Agra early in 1628, but his younger 
brother, Shahryar, had already set up-his standard at Lahore. He was 
speedily overthrown by the energy of Asaf KhSn, the father-in-law 
of the emperor, and the ill-starred enterprise terminated with the 
execution of the pretender and his principal adherents. During the 
last five years of Jahangir’s reign, Lahore had been the capital of 
the empire; but Shah Jahan determined to build for himself a new 
capital on the banks of the Jumna at Delhi. His reign was the 
most prosperous period of Mughal rule, a period of profound intemal 
peace and immunity from foreign invasion ; but it was, none the less, 
marked by military activity beyond the frontiers. Kandah^ was .seized 
in 1639, only to be lost again ten years later ; and the great e-speditions 
of 1652, commanded by the princes Aurangzeb and D 5 ra Shikoh, 
failed to recover it. The succc.sses of the imperial army in Balkh 
and Badakhshan in 1644 were neutralized by the disastrous retreat 
conducted by Aurangzeb through the passes of the Hindu Kush, 
but the expedition against Baltistan in 1651 was crowned by the 
capture of Skardo. A dangerous illness which prostrated the emperor 
in 1657 was the signal for the outbreak of strife among his sons. 
After his defeat near Agra, Dara fled to the Punjab, trusting to his 
popularity with the people of the province to gain him adherents. 
In this he was not altogether disappointed ; but the restless activity 
of his brother compelled him to fly, and in the following year he 
was captured and put to death at Delhi. 

The reign of Aurangzeb dates from June, 1658, though his father 
survived in conflnement at Agra till 1666. It was one long struggle 
against the powers of the South. In the Punjab the profound peace 
which the province had known under Shah Jahan continued for half 
a century under his successor, broken only by the march of the 
imperial armies through the province in 1673-5 to ciush the Afghan 
revolt, and by the insurrection of the Satnamis of Narnaul in 1676. 
The war with the Afghan tribes dragged on for two years, and was 
only brought to a close by a treacherous massacre at Peshawar. The 
insurrection , of the Satnamis infected the Hindu population of Agra 
and Ajmer. Detachments of the imperial army were defeated, and 
the insurgents advanced on Delhi. A panic spread throughout the 
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army, and it was with difficulty that the soldiers could be brought to 
face the enemy. Confidence was restored by the personal exertions 
of the emperor, and a crushing defeat was inflicted on the insurgents. 
In the closing years of Aurangzeb’s reign signs were already visible 
that the downfall of the empire was not far distant, and the century 
after his death in 1707 saw the rise of a new power in the Punjab. 

This power Avas the Sikhs, originally a mere religious sect, founded 
by Baba Nanalc, who Avas born near Lahore in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and aa’Iio died at Dera Nanak, on the Ravi, in 1538. 
A full account of the sect Avill be found in Prinsep’s History of the 
Punjab (2 vols., 1846) and Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (second 
edition, 1853), to Avhicli Avorks the reader is referred for a complete 
or detailed narratiA'c. Baba Nanak Avas a disciple of Kabir, and 
preached as a new religion a pure form of monotheism, eagerly 
accepted by the peasantry of his neighbourhood. He maintained 
that devotion was due to God, but that forms AA'ere immaterial, and 
that Hindu and Muhammadan Avorships AA-ere the same in the sight 
of the Deity. His tenets Avere handed doAtn by a succession of Gurtis 
or spiritual leaders, under AA'hom the neAA' doctrine made steady but 
peaceful progress. Ram DSs, the fourth GurO, obtained from Akbar 
a grant of land on the spot noAv occupied by the city of Amritsar, 
the metropolis of the Sikh faith. Here he dug a holy tank, -and 
commenced the erection of a temple in its midst. His son and suc- 
cessor, Arjun Mai, completed the temple, and liA'ed in great AA’ealth 
and magnificence, besides AA’idely increasing the numbers of his sect, 
and thus exciting the jealousy of the hlughal government. Becoming 
inA'olved in a quanel with the imperial governor of Lahore, Arjun 
AA*as imprisoned in that city, AA'here he died, his folloAA'ers asserting 
that he had been cruelly put to death. 

‘ This act of tjTanny,’ AA'ritcs Elphinstone, ‘ changed the Sikhs from 
inoffensive quictists into fanatical AA’arriors. They took up arms under 
Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, AA’ho inspired them AA'ith 
his OAA’n spirit of reA’cngc and of hatred to their oppressors. Being noAv 
open enemies of the government, the Sikhs AA’ere e^yelled from the 
neighbourhood of Lahore, Avhich had hitherto been their seat, and were 
constrained to take refuge in the northern mountains. NotAA’ithstanding 
dissensions AA'hich broke out among thcmselA’cs, they continued their 
animosity to the Musalmans, and confirmed their martial habits unm 
the accession, in 1675, of GurQ Govind, the grandson of Har GoAnnd, 
and the tenth spiritu^ chief from Nanak. This leader first conceiA’ed 
the idea of forming the Sikhs into a religious and military common- . 
AA'ealth, and executed his design AA-ith the systematic spirit of a Grecian 
laAvgiver.’ 

But their numbers AA'ere inadequate to accomplish their plans of 
resistance and revenge. After a long struggle, Gurfi Govind saw Ins 
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strongholds taken, his mother and his children massacred,' and 'his 
followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. He was himself murdered in 
1708 by a private enemy at Nander in the Deccan. The severities of 
the Musalmans only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and inspired 
a spirit of vengeance, which soon broke out into fury. Under GurQ 
Govind’s principal disciple, Banda, who had been bred a religious 
ascetic, and who combined a most sanguinary disposition with bold 
and daring counsels, they broke from their retreat, and overran the 
cast of the Punjab, committing unheard-of cruelties wherever they 
directed their steps. The mosques were destroyed and the Mullas 
killed; but the rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any con- 
siderations of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex, A\Tiole towns 
were massacred with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the 
dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of 
prey. The principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which the 
Sikhs occupied, after defe.ating the governor in a pitched battle ; but 
the same horrors marked their route through the country eastward of the 
Sutlej and Jumna, into which they penetrated as far as Saharanpur'. 
They at length received a check from the local authorities, and retired 
to the country on the upper course of the Sutlej, between Ludhiana and 
the mountains. This seems at that time to have been their principal 
seat; and it was well suited to their condition, as they had a near 
and easy retreat when forced to leave the open country. Their retire- 
ment on the present occasion was of no long continuance ; and in 
their next incursions they ravaged the country as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore on the one side and of Delhi itself on the other. 

The emperor, Bahadur Shah, was compelled to return from the 
Deccan in order to proceed against the Sikhs in person. He shut 
them up in their hill fort at Daber, which he captured after a desperate 
siege ; the leader Banda and a few of his principal followers succeeded 
by a desperate sally in effecting their escape to the mountains. The 
death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 probably prevented the extermination 
of the sect. During the dissensions and confusion which followed that 
event the Sikhs were allowed to recruit their strength, and they again 
issued from their mountain fastnesses and ravaged the country. In 
1716, however, Abdus Samad Khan, governor of Kashmir, was dis- 
patched against them at the head of a large army by the emperor 
Farnikh Siyar. He completely defeated the Sikhs in several actions, 
took Banda prisoner, and sent him to Delhi, where he was barbarously 
pul to death along with several other of the Sikh chieftains. An active 
persecution ensued, and for some time afterwards history narrates little 
of the new .sectaries. 

In 1738 Nadir .Shah’s invading host swept over the Punjab like 
a flooded river, defeated the Mughal army at Karnfil in 1739, 
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sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Though Nadir retired from India 
in a few months with his plunder, he had given the death-blow to 
the weak and divided empire. The Sikhs once more gathered fresh 
courage to rebel; and though again defeated and massacred in large 
numbers, the religion gathered new strength from the blood of the 
martyrs. The next great disaster of the Sikhs was in 1762, when 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan conqueror of the Marathas at Pant- 
pat in the preceding year, routed their forces completely, and pur- 
sued them across the Sutlej. On his homeward march he destroyed 
the town of Amritsar, blew up the temple, filled the sacred tank 
with mud, and defiled the holy place by the slaughter of cows. But, 
true to their faith, the Sikhs rose once more as their conquerors 
withdrew, and they now initiated a final struggle which resulted in 
the secure establishment of their independence. 

By this time the religion had come to present very different features 
from those of Baba Nanak’s peaceful theocracy. It had grown into 
a loose militarj' organization, divided among several mish or con- 
federacies, with a common meeting-place at the holy city of Amrit- 
sar. The Mughals had nominally ceded the Punjab toi Ahmad Shah ; 
but the Durrani kings never really extended their rule to the eastern 
portion, where the Sikhs established their authority not long after 1763. 
The Afghan revolution in 1809 facilitated the rise of Ranjit Singh, 
a Sikh adventurer, who had obtained a grant of Lahore from Zaman 
Shah, the Durrani ruler of Kabul, in 1799. Gradually this able 
chieftain spread his power over the greater part of the Punjab, and 
even in 1808 attacked the small Sikh principalities on the east or left 
bank of the Sutlej. [See Cis-SuxLEj States.) These sought the pro- 
tection of the British, now masters of the North-Western Provinces with 
a protectorate over the Mughal emperor at Delhi ; and an agreement 
was effected in 1809 by which Ranjit Singh engaged to preserve friend- 
ship wth the British Government, and not to encroach on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, on condition of his sovereignty being recognized over all 
his conquests north of that river, a treaty which he scrupulously 
respected till the close of his life. In 18 r8 Ranjit Singh stormed 
Multan, and extended his dominions to the extreme south of the 
Punjab; and in the same year be crossed the Indus, and conquered 
Peshawar, to which shortly after he added the Derajat, as well as Kash- 
mir. He had thus succeeded during his own lifetime in building up 
a splendid power, embracing almost the whole of the present Province, 
together with the Native State of Kashmir. 

On his death in 1839, his son Kharak Singh succeeded to the throne 
of Ijahore, but died, not \rithout suspicion of poison, in the following 
year. A state of anarchy ensued, during which the Sikhs committed 
depredations on British territory, resulting in what is known as the first 
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Sikh War. The Sikh leaders having re-solved on war, their army, 
60,000 strong, with 150 guns, advanced towards the British frontier, and 
crossed the Sutlej in December, 1845. The details of the campaign 
are sufficiently known. On December 18 the first action was fought at 
Aludki, in which the Sikhs attacked the troops in position, but were 
defeated with heavy loss. Three daj’S afterwards followed the toughly 
contested battle of Ferozeshah j on January 22, 1846, the Sikhs were 
again defeated at Allwal ; and finally, on February 10, the campaign was 
ended by the capture of the Sikh entrenched position at Sobraon. The 
British army marched unopposed to Lahore, which was occupied on 
February 22, and terms of peace were dictated. These were, briefly, 
the cession in full sovereignty to the British Government of the territorj* 
lying between the Sutlej and the BeSs rivers, and a war indemnity of 
millions sterling. As the Lahore Darbar was unable to pay the 
whole of this sum, or even to give satisfactory security for the payment 
of one million, the cession was arranged of all the hill country between 
the Beas and the Indus, including Kashmir and Hazara ; arrangements 
tvere made for the payment of the remaining half-million of war indem- 
nity, for the disbandment of the I.ahore army, arid its reorganization 
on a reduced scale. The other terms included the cession of the 
control of both banks of the Sutlej j the recognition of the independent 
sovereignty of MahSrSja Gulab Singh of Jammu ; a free passage through 
Sikh territory for British troops; and the cstabli.shment of a British 
Resident at Lahore. In addition, at the request of the I.jibore Govern- 
ment, it was settled that a British force should remain at I..ahorc for 
a time' to assist in the reconstitution of a satisfactory administration. 
Simultaneously, a treaty was executed with Maharaja Gulab Singh by 
which the English made over to him in sovereignty the Kashmir 
territory ceded by the Lahore government, in consideration of a pay- 
ment of three-quarters of a million sterling. Shortly afterwards diffi- 
culties arose regarding the transfer of Kashmir, which the Sikh governor, 
instigated by Lai Singh, the chief of the Lahore Darbar, resisted by 
force of arms. Lai Singh was deposed and exiled to British India ; 
and in December, 1846, a fresh treaty was concluded, by which the 
affairs of the State were to be carried on by a Council of Regency, 
under the direction and control of the British Resident, during the 
minority of the young Maharaja Dallp Singh. 

For a time the work of reorganizing the shattered government of the 
country proceeded quietly and with every prospect of success. But 
besides many minor causes of discontent among tlie people, .such as 
the withdrawal of the prohibition against the killing of kine, and the 
restored liberty of the much-hated and formerly persecuted Muham- 
madans, the villages were filled with the disbanded soldiery of the old 
Sikh army, who were only waiting for a signal and a leader to rise and 
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strike another blow for the power they had lost. At length, in April, 

1848, the rebellion of the ex-Drwan Mulraj at Mult.in, and the murder 
of two British officers in that city, rou.sed a general revolt throughout 
the Punjab. Multan city was invested by hastily raised frontier levie.s, 
assisted after^vards by British troops under General Whish ; the siege, 
however, had to be temporarily raised in September, owing to the rapid 
spread of disaffection among the Sikh troops. The two rebellious Sar- 
dars, Chattar Singh and Sher Singh, invoked the aid of the Amjr of 
Kabul, Dost Muhammad, who responded by seizing Peshawar, and 
sending an Afghan contingent to assist the Sikhs. In October, 1848, 
the British army, under Lord Gough, assumed the offensive, and 
crossed the Sutlej. Proceeding from Ferozepore across the Punjab 
at an angle to the Sikh line of march, it came up with Sher Singh at 
Ramnagar, and tliere inflicted on him a severe check. The Sikh army, 
consisting of 30,000 men and 60 guns, made a stand at Chilianwala, 
where an indecisive and sanguinary battle was fought on January r3, 

1849. Two or three days after the action, Sher Singh was joined by 
his father Chattar Singh, bringing with him Sikh reinforcements, and 
1,000 Afghan horse. Lord Gough awaited the arrival of the column 
under General Whish (set free by the fall of Multiin on Januarj' 28), 
and then followed up the Sikhs from ChiliSnwala to Gujrat, where the 
last and decisive battle was fought on February 22, the Sikhs being 
totally defeated 'ivith the loss of 60 guns. The Afghan garrison of 
Peshawar were chased back to their hills, the Amir Dost Muhammad 
himself nanow'ly escaping capture. The remnants of the Sikh army 
and the rebel Sardars surrendered at Rawalpindi on March i^, and 
henceforth the entire Punjab became a Province of British India. 
The formal annexation was proclaimed at Lahore on March 29, 1849, 
on which day terms were offered to, and accepted by, the young Maha- 
raja Dallp Singh, vrho received an annuity of £50,000 a year and 
resigned for himself, his heirs, and his successors, all right, title, and 
claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power 
whatever. He resided till his death in England, where he purchased 
estates, married, and settled down as an English nobleman. 

The Punjab, after being annexed in 1849, was governed by a Board 
of Administration. It was subsequently made a Chief Commissioner- 
ship, the first Chief Commissioner being Sir John Lawrence, who 
afterwards became the first Lieutenant-Governor. 

At the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 there were in the Punjab 
the following troops: Hindustanis, 35,000; Punjabi Irregulars, 13,000; . 
Europeans, 10,000; there were also 9,000 military police. The Euro- 
peans consisted of twelve regiments, of whom no less than seven were 
either at Peshawar or in the hills north of Ambala, leaving only five 
regiments to hold the country from the Indus to the Sutlej. The news 
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of the massacre at Delhi reached Ivahore on ^lay 12. - There had not 
been wanting premonitorj' signs that the Hindustsini sepoys were dis- 
affected and likely to rise; and, accordingly, on May 13, 3,000 native 
troops were successfully disarmed at MTiin Mir. At the same time 
European troops were thrown into the forts of Govindgarh and I’hil- 
laur, the first important as commanding Amritsar, the second as con- 
taining a large arsenal which subsequently supplied the^ munitions of 
war for the siege of Delhi. On May 14 the arsenal at I'crozepore was 
secured ; the sepoj’s here mutinied on the following day, and escaped 
without punishment. On the arst of the same month the S5th Native 
Infantry rose at Mardan and fled to independent territory; many were 
killed in pursuit, and the remainder were captured by the hillmen. 
On June 7 and 8 tlic native troops at Jullundur broke and escaped to 
Delhi. In the first week of July the sc|)oys at Jhelum and Sialkoi 
mutinied ; they were destroyed, as were the 26th Native Infantrj-, 
who mutinied at Peshawar on August 28. 

Simultaneous witli the vigorous suppression of open mutiny, 13,000 
sepoys were disarmed without resistance during June and July. While 
the Hindustani troops were thus disposed of, the disp-ilch of rein- 
forcements to Delhi, an object of paramount importance, proceeded 
without a break. About May 17 it had become apparent that the 
Punjab did not sympathize with the movement in Hindustan, and 
that a good spirit prevailed in the Punjabi troops. It was therefore 
safe to augment them ; and eighteen new regiments were raised in the 
Province during the later months of the year. As these forces were 
being enrolled to supply the place of those who marched down to 
Delhi, the .stream of reinforcements was steadily maintained. Four 
regiments from the European garrison of the Punjab formed the 
greater portion of the force that first marched upon Dcllii. Next 
followed two wings of European regiments of infantry. Then a con- 
siderable force of native troops was disp-itchcd, including the Guides, 
two regiments of Punjab cavalry, a body of Punjab hor.se, two regi- 
ments of Punjab infantry, and a body of 1,200 pionccr.s raised from 
the Mazbi Sikhs ; 7,000 men, forming the contingent of the Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, accompanied the regular troops to 
the siege. An irregular force of 1,000 men wa.s also detached to clear 
the Avestern part of the Delhi tcrriior)'. W'agon trains ivere organized 
from Multiin and Ferozepore via Amb3la to Delhi. Siege trains, 
treasure, slore.s, and transport .animals were poured down from the 
Punjab for the besieging force. Finally, in August, one last effort 
had to be made to send reinforcements, in spite of the risk run in 
denuding the Province of Europeans and loyal troops. The need for 
aiding the force at Delhi wa.s, however, imperative; it was therefore 
resolved to send Brigadier-General Nicholson Avith the moA-able 
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column and ever}’ European who could be spared. Two half- 
regiments of European infantry, the 52nd Foot, and three regiments of 
Punjab infantry were dispatched. These were followed by a siege train 
from Ferozepore, a mng of the ist Baloch Regiment from Sind, and a 
contingent 2,000 strong from the Maharaja of Kashmir. There then 
remained only 4,500 Europeans (including sick) to hold the Punjab. 

The crisis had now come. If Delhi were taken speedily, all was 
well ; if othenrise, there would be a struggle for European dominion 
and existence in the Punjab itself. The next few weeks after the 
departure of Nicholson’s column were weeks of anxious suspense, in 
which all eyes were turned to Delhi. Symptoms of the wavering faith 
of the people in the British power appeared in local outbreaks at 
Murree in the north, and in the wild and barren tracts south of 
Lahore, between the Ravi and Sutlej. Both were, however, soon 
suppressed, and the fall of Delhi on September 14 put an end to all 
further cause for apprehension. The first sign that the mass of the 
inhabitants had regained confidence was that the Sikhs of the Manjha, 
or the tract between the Ravi and the Sutlej rivers, who had hitherto 
held aloof, came forward for enlistment in the new levies. 

The loyal action of the chiefs had an important bearing on keeping 
the population steady during the crisis. The Raja of Jind was actually 
the first man, European or native, who took the field against the muti- 
neers ; and his contingent collected supplies in advance for the British 
troops marching upon Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during 
the siege. The Rajas of Patiala and Nabha also sent contingents for 
field sei^’ice ; and with the exception of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
who did not stir, every chief in the Punjab, so far as he could, aided 
the English in preserving order and in suppressing rebellion. Rewards 
in the shape of grants of territory were made to the chiefs of Patiala, 
Jind, and Nabha, and a large lalukdari estate in Oudh was conferred 
upon the Raja of Kapurthala. 

Since the Mutiny, the Punjab has made rapid progress in com- 
mercial and industrial wealth. In 1858 the Delhi territory l}’ing on 
the right bank of the Jumna, together with the confiscated territory 
which had formerly belonged to the Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahadur- 
garh, was transferred from the North-Western Provinces to the Punjab. 
The territory thus transferred included the present Districts of Delhi, 
Rohtak, and Gurgaon, almost the whole of Hissar, and portions of 
Kamal and Ferozepore. The year after the suppression of the rebel- 
lion is remarkable for the commencement of the first line of railway in 
the Punjab, from Amritsar to Multan (February, 1859), and for the 
admission of water into the Bari Doab Canal. With the exception 
of punitive military expeditions against marauding hill tribes, the 
history of the Province has been one of uninterrupted progress. 
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Canals have spread irrigation over its thirsty fields; railways have 
opened new means of communication for its surplus produce; and 
British superintendence, together with the security afforded by a firm 
rule, has developed its resources with astonishing rapidity. In October, 
1901, the North-West Frontier Province was formed. It comprises all 
the territories formerly administered or controlled by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab which lie to the west of the Indus, except the 
trans-Indus portion of the Isa Khel takstl of MianwSli District, the 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the pro- 
tected tribes on its western border and known as the Baloch Trans- 
frontier. It also includes the District of Hazara, east of the Indus. 

Though the Punjab was the earliest seat of Vedic civilization, 
archaeolog)' has hitherto failed to discover any monuments or traces 
of the epic period. Not a single relic of the hlacedonian invasion has 
been brought to light, and, as in the rest of India, the oldest archaeo- 
logical monuments in the Punjab are the Asoka inscriptions. Of these, 
two were inscribed on pillars which now stand at Delhi, where they 
were re-erected by Firoz Shah in about 1362, one having been origin- 
ally erected at Topra at the foot of the Siwalik Hills in the Ambala 
District of this Province, and the other near Meerut in the United 
Provinces. Both the inscriptions are in the ancient Brahml script, 
which is found in all the Asoka inscriptions excepting those at Shiih- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra in the North-West Frontier Province, 'fhe 
vast ruins of Takshasila (Taxila), notv known as Shahdheri, in Rawal- 
pindi District, remain to show the extent of the capital of the great 
Mauiyan province which comprised the modern Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. South-east of TakshasikT is the tope of Manik- 
yala, identiiied by General Sir Alexander Cunningham as one of the 
four great siupas mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. It is 
the largest stupa in Northern Indio, and is believed to have been built 
to commemorate the sacrifice of the Bodhisattva, who gave his body to 
feed a starving tigress. Near this great stiipa is a smaller one, which 
contained a slab with a KharoshthI inscription recording its erection 
during the reign of Kanishka early in the Christian era. 

In Kangra District a few remains testify to the prevalence of 
Buddhism in the Himalayan valleys of the north-east Punjab. Close 
to Pathvar, 6 miles south-east of Kanhiara (? Krishna-vihara), a votive 
inscription of a primitive type in both Brahmi and KharoshthI has 
been found ; and at Kanhiara itself an inscription, also in both 
characters, records the foundation of a monastery, and indicates the 
existence of Buddhism in that locality during the second century a.d. 
A much later inscription at Chari contained the formula of the 
Buddhist faith. The existence of Buddhism in the south-west of 
the Punjab is demonstrated by the ruined stupa and inscription at 
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Sui Vehar in the modern State of Bahawalpur, and by a similar ruin 
at Naushahra, loo miles south-west of Sui Vehar, 

The Punjab can show but few Hindu antiquities. To some extent 
this is due to the destructive action of the great rivers on whose banks 
the ancient cities lay, but the iconoclasm of the ^foslem invaders was 
even more destructive. Thus the Arabic inscriptions on the Jama 
Masjid or Kuwwat-ul-Islam at Delhi record that material for the 
building was obtained by demolishing twenty-seven idol-houses of 
the Hindus, and their profusely can'ed but partially defaced pillars 
are still to be seen in its colonnades. But the early Muhammadans 
often preserved the ancient Hindu monuments which were free from 
the taint of idolatry, for in this very mosque stands the iron pillar 
erected by Raja Chandra, probably Chandra Gupta II, an early king 
of the Gupta dynasty (a.d, 375-413). The Inner Himalayas, however, 
mostly escaped the liluhammadan inroads, and some ancient Hindu 
shrines have sun’ived ; but owing to the style of construction prevalent 
in the hills, in which wood enters largely, the remains arc few and not 
of very great antiquity. Stone temples exist at Baijnath, where there 
is an inscription of 1 239, and at Nurpur. Those in the Kaxgra fort 
were destroyed by the earthquake of April, 1905. In KulQ the stone 
Ungam temple at Bajaura contains some sculptures of great age, and the 
temple of Parasu Rama at Nirmaxd on the Sutlej possesses a copper- 
plate of Raja Samudra Sena of unknown date. The temple of Hidimba 
Devi at Manali, which bears an inscription cut among profuse wood- 
carving, recording its erection in the sixteenth century, and that at 
Nagar have conical wooden roofs presenting a type peculiar to the 
hills. All these places lie in Kangra District. In the Chamba State 
the Devi temples at Barmaur and Chitradi date from the eighth 
century a,d. They are of a different style from the two Kulu temples 
last mentioned, and their w’ood-carving is superior to that found at 
Manali. The temple at Trlloknath in the Mandi State contains 
a Sarada inscription. The temples at Malot and Kathwar in the 
Salt Range are built in the Kashmir style. 

The Muhammadan period inaugurated a new architectural era, 
nowhere in India better exemplified than in the Punjab. The early 
Pathan period (1193-1320) is represented by the Kuwwat-ul-Islam, 
the Kutb Minar, the tomb of Altamsh, the gateway of Ala-ud-din, and 
the Jamaat-khana mosque at Delhi. Another noteworthy monument 
is' the tomb of Altamsh’s eldest son at Malikpur. The Tughlak or 
middle Pathan period {1320-1414) is represented by the vast ruins 
of Tughlakabad and of Rrozabad near Delhi, with the Kalan mosque 
and other monuments in and around that city. The later Pathan 
period (1414-1556) produced the Moth-kl-masjid near Mubarakpur 
with its glazed tile decoration, and the impressive Kila-i-Kohna mosque 
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of Sher Shah At Indrapat, with other monutneiils round IJclhi, The 
Mughals renved the splendours of Muhammadan architecture. At 
Delhi Akbar built the tomb of Humayiln and the tomb of A'^am 
Khan, which dates from 1566, in which year Adham Kh.^n’s tomb at 
Mihtauli was also erected. Jahangir’s reign Sivw the construction of 
the Nila Burj (in 1624} and the mausoleum of the IChan-i-Kh.^nan. 
He also built the first of the three Mott Alasjids or * petirl mosques ’ 
in the Punjab at Lahore in 16T7-S. Shfih Jahan founded the modern 
city of Delhi and called it Shahjahanabad. In it he erected the Ucd 
Fort, in which were built the Dlivan-i-am and the matchless Diw 5 n-i- 
khas. Opposite the Red Fort rose the imposing Jama Masjid, and 
in the midst of the city the smaller Fatchpuri and Sirhindi mosques. 
Wazir Khan, Shah Jahan’s minister, built the mostjuc still known by 
his name in Lahoiie, and his enpnecr Ali Mardiin made the Shalimar 
garden near that city. The zealot Aurangzcb added little to the 
architectural monuments of his predecessors, but his reign produced 
the great Badshahi mosque at I^ahorc and the licauliful Moli Masjid 
in the Red Fort at Delhi. His daughter built the Zinatul-masajid or 
‘ornament of mosques' at Delhi. After Aurangzeb's death ensued 
a^ period of decay, which produced the Moli Masjid at Mihrauli, the 
Fakhr*ul-raasajid, and the tomb of Safdar Jang at Delhi. A feature 
of this period is the mosque with gilded domas, hence called * Simahri,’ 
of which type one was built at I..ahorc and three at Delhi. 

The south-west of the Punjab has developed an architectural style 
of its own, distinguished by a blue and white tile decurnlion, quite 
distinct from the Mshi tile-work of Ijaborc and Delhi. This style is 
c.\emplified by the tomb of the saint Rukn-ud-dln at Muuax, and 
that of the N.^har ruler, Tahir Khan, at SItpuju The tomb of the 
famous saint Baha-ul-Hakk, the grandfather of Rukn-ud-dTn, dates 
from the thirteenth centurj' ; but it was injured at the siege of MultSn 
in 1848, and has been entirely renewed. Lastly may be mentioned 
the Jahazi Mahal with its remarkable frescoes at Shujaiiat), built by 
Muzaffar Khan in 1808. 

1 he total population of the Punjab in 1901 was 24,754,737, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of Dcra Ghazi Khiln District. The 
density of the population was 185 persons per square 
mile, M compared with 174 in 1891 and 158 in i88r. 

In British territory alone it is 209, compared with 12T in the Native 
States. The density is greatest in the natural division railed the Indo- 
Gangcbc Plain West, where it rkes to 314 persons per square mile, 
and m the Districts of Jullundur and Amritsar in this area to 641 and 
639 respectively. The sub-Himalayan tracts, with 300 persons per 
square mile, are nearly as densely populated, Sialkot rising to 544 and 
thus ranking as the third most densely populated District in the 
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Province. In marked contrast to these two areas arc the north-west 
dry area with 96, and the Himalayan with 77 persons per square 
mile. In the latter, Chamba State, with only 40 persons per square 
mile, is the most sparsely inhabited tract in the Province. 

The Punjab contained, in 1901, three cities — Delhi, Lahore, and 
Amri j'sar — with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 53 towns with more 
than 10,000, and 99 with more than 5,000. l*hc principal towns arc ; 
RAWALriNDi (population, 87,688), Multan (87,394), A.mbala (78,638), 
JULLUNDUR (67,73s), SiALKor ($7,956), and Patiala (53,545). All of 
these include large cantonments. Villages numbered 43,660, of which 
14,127 contained 500 inhabitants or more. In the Punjab plains the 
village is as a rule a compact group of dwellings; but in the south- 
west and the hill tracts it comprises a number of scattered settle- 
ments or iLimlcts, grouped together under the charge of a single 
headman for flhcal and administrative convenience. 

During the ten years ending 1891 the total population of the Punjab 
rose from 21,136,177 to 23,272,623, an increase of ro*i per cent. In 
the next decade the rate of increase was ndt so rapid, owing partly 
to the famines of that i>eriod, and partly to emigration to other 
Provinces in India and beyond the .seas. During the twenty years 
since 1881 the population has risen by 17 per cent. I'lic enumerations 
of 1854 and t 868 were not extended to the Native States, and even 
in British Districts were imperfect. Since 1854, however, the increase 
of the population in British territory may be safely estimated to exceed 
45 per cent. Migration plays an important part in the movement of 
the population. The Punjabi is free from that disinclination to emigrate 
which is so strongly felt in other parts of India; and Uganda, Hong- 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, Borneo, and other countries attract 
large numbers for military' and other senicc. More than 25,000 
Punjabis are believed to have been resident in Uganda in 1901 ; and 
though no precise estimate of the total number of emigrants out of 
India ran be made, it must have largely exceeded the number of immi- 
grants. According to the Census the emigrants to the rest of India 
numbered more than 500,000, exceeding the immigrants by over 
200,000. Immigration is mainly from the contiguous United Prorinces 
and Rajputlina, but Kashmir also supplies a large number. Emigration 
is mainly to the same territories, but service in the army and military 
police Lakes more than 20,000 persons to Burma and many to other 
distant places. Within the Province the foundation of the Chenab 
Colony has led to an extensive movement of the population from the 
congested submontane Districts to the virgin soil of the new colony. 

In 1891 the mean age of the population was 2 2. 8 years for males 
and 22-4 years for females. Ten years later the figures were 25 and 
24<9, excluding the North-West Frontier Province. Judged by 
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European standards, this mean is low; but it is higher than that of 
any other Province in India, and, allowing for the general inaccuracy 
of the age-return, indicates a longevity above the Indian average. It 
is held luckier to understate rather than overstate one’s age in the 
Punjab ; and the number of children in proportion to adults is high, 
as the following table, which gives the distribution over five main 
age-periods of every 20,000 of the population, shows : — 



tS^i. 

(Old Provinep.) 

iMi. j 

(New Protincc.) 1 

0-10 

<*,1311 

5.306 

10-15 . 

1,961 

*>330 

15 -ss • 

3.974 

3 « 40 * 

*5-40 . 

4.?6i 

4.478 

40 and over . . 

3.373 

4,484 

Total 

20^000 

20,000 


The discrepancies in this return are due to the fact that in 1891 
the current year of age was returned, whereas in 1901 the completed 
year was recorded, as it was in 1881 ; and comparisons with the 
figures of that year show that the mean age of males was the same 
in igoi as in 1881, while that of females had only risen by a tenth 
of a year. The figures, however, arc afiected by migration and various 
other factors, so that no conclusions of value can be drawn from 
|hem. Famine, causing a diminution in the number of children, had 
m 1901 appreciably affected the figures in the Districts of Hissar, 
Rohtak, and Jhelum. 

In rural areas the village watchman is entrusted, under the super- 
vision of the village headman and the higher revenue officials, with 
the duty of registering births and deaths. Though almost invariably 
Illiterate, this agency is so closely supervised in British District that 
the registration is, in the mass, exceedingly accurate, and its results 
are in dose agreement with the census returns. In municipalities 
and cantonments registration is in the hands of the local authorities 
mid IS often defective. The system of compilation is anomalous. 
Ihe cantonment returns are exduded from those of the Province 

deaths. Municipal returns go direct to the Civil Surgeon, but tJ,ose 

fZ^rL Superintendent of police, and 

or larded by him to the Civil Surgeon, who sends both the municipal 

iWto Commissioner. In each Division ffie 
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Year. 

Fopalation 

under 

registra- 

tion. 

Katto of 
registercfi 
birttis 
per 1,000. 

Ratio of 
retpstered 
deaths 
per t,ooo 

Deaths per i,ooo Trom 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Ferers. 

Bovvel 

com- 

plaints. 

1881 . 

17.2SJ.627 

3869 

28.37 

0.30 

0*20 

19-39 

0-95 

1891 . 

>8,763.581 

35-04 

29-43 

0-33 

0-14 

21-72 

0-62 

1901 . 

20,108,690 

35-43 

3613 

O-OI 

0.31 

25-26 

0-73 

1904 . 

20,108,690 

41.48 

49.06 

0-04 

0-05 

1 8-82 

o.6o 


In the first three quinquennia of the period from 1881 to 1901 the 
birth-rate averaged a little over 39 per r,ooo, but in the last quin- 
quennium it rose to 43, pointing to better registration. The fewest 
births occur in May, after which the rate rises gradually till July and 
is high in August and September, reaching its zenith in October. It 
then falls gradually until it drops suddenly in March. The mean 
death-rate for the five years ending 1900 was 33’7 per 1,000; but it 
rose in rgoi to 36, in 1902 to 44, and in 1903 to 49 per 1,000, plague 
alone accounting for ro-22 per 1,000, or more than a fifth of the deaths 
in the last year. The unhealthy season in the Punjab is the autumn, 
and the deaths in October corresponded to an average annual rate of 
51 per 1,000 in the ten years 1891-1900. March and April are by 
far the healthiest months. The number of deaths from fever fluc- 
tuates greatly from year to year, according as the autumnal months 
are unhealthy or the reverse. The deaths from cholera, small-pox, 
and bowel complaints are relatively very few. Under the last head 
only deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea have been registered since 
igor. 

In so far as specific infirmities are concerned, the figures of the 
latest Census shotved a marked improvement on those of i88i only 
421 persons in every 100,000 of the population being returned as 
infirm, compared with 743 in the latter year. Lepers now number 
only 19 in every 100,000 as compared with z6 in 1891 and 45 in 
1881 ; and the blind 305, compared with 349 in 1891 and 528 in 
1881. Insanity shows an apparent increase to 35 per 100,000 in rgoi 
from 29 in 1891 ; but this infirmity is often confused with deaf-mutism, 
which shows a marked decrease to 80 per 100,000 in 1901 from 
97 in 1891. 

The disease returned in the Punjab as most fatal to life is fever. 
In this malady the people vaguely include most disorders accompanied 
by abnormally high temperature; but making all due allowances for ■ 
this fact, malarial fever is unquestionably the most fatal disease 
throughout the Province. The death-rate fluctuates greatly. In 1892 
the rate was 34*8 per 1,000, and 33*4 in 1900 ; but in 1899 it was only 
1 8-6. In the two former years heavy monsoon rains caused extensive 
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floods and an iinhealtli)* autumn. Malarial fever is inosi prevalent 
in the riveiain valleys. This is especially marked in the tract west 
of the Jumna, which is naturally waterlogged, and where the faulty 
alignment of the old Western Jumna Canal used to obstruct the 
natural drainage lines. Much has been done by realigning the canal 
and constructing drainage channels to remedy this evil, but the tract 
remains the most unhealthy in the Province, 

Cholera is hardly endemic, though a 3’ear seldom passes without an 
outbreak, and occasionally a local epidemic. Epidemic cholera caused 
65,000 deaths in 1892 and 25,000 in 1900. Small-pox is endemic, 
but owing to the wide extension of vaccination it is not very fatal to 
life, the mortality during the ten years ending 1903 never having 
exceeded 3 per 1,000. Vaccination is compulsory only in twenty-three 
of the more advanced towns, and small-pox is most fatal in towns where 
it is not enforced. 

The first outbreak of plague occurred in October, 1897, in a village 
of Jullundur District, but infection had probably been imported from 
Hardwar in the previous May. For three years the disease was .almost 
entirely confined to the adjacent parts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
Districts, but in November, 1900, it broke out in Gurdiispur and soon 
spread to the neighbouring District of Sialkot. In 1901 outbreaks 
occurred in several Districts ; since then the disease has spread widely, 
and the Province has never been completely free from it. The 
number of deaths was comparatively small till 1901, when 20,998 
were recorded. In the following year mortality increased more than 
tenfold, and the epidemic still continues. The deaths from plague 
in 1905 numbered 390,233, or 15-8 per 1,000 of the population. The 
usual measures have been adopted for dealing with outbreaks of plague 
and with the object of preventing its spread, including the isolation of 
plague patients and the segregation of persons who had been exposed 
to infection, the evacuation of infected houses and villages, and the 
disinfection of houses and effects. Medical treatment and anti-plague 
inoculation have always been freely offered ; but the people have 
usually preferred native medicines, and the attempts which have been 
made to eradicate or diminish plague by means of inoculation have 
not proved successful. Until May, 1901, most of the precautions, 
with the exception of medical treatment and inoculation, were com- 
pulsory; but since then compulsion has been gradually abandoned, 
and is now' chiefly restricted to the reporting of plague occurrences, 
and the inspection or detention of persons travelling either by road or 
railway to certain hill stations. 

Judged by English standards infant mortality is extremely high, 
especially in the case of girls. This will be clear from the following 
table : — 
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Year, 

Infniil 
poptilaiion 
in 1901. 

Number 
ilenilit under 
on* j-tnr. 

Deailieper i/r/i 
of infant 
popuhiion. 

Nuinl,er of 
iiirtlie 
reRirtercd. 

Oealhiper ijooo, 
TeRMterea 
birlhi. 1 


M.-ile. 

I'emale. 

Mate. 

Temate, 

Male. 

remale. 

Xr.ile. 

I'cmale. 

M,)Ie. 

remale. ! 

1901 

tpo) 

1904 

1 

m 

37 ?. 47 « j 

91.S94 

107,83a 

117.891 

97 ,«io 

£ 9 ^j 8 

iot,ai& 

110,78a 

90,833 

34 * 

386 

.479 

331 

311 

aES 

373.4M 

461,95s 

436,67s 

339 .'J 67 

4 »B, 5»5 

410,140 

397,371 

246 

*33 

-23 

960 

942 

970 


The births registered show a marked excess of male births, in boys 
being bom to every roo girls. This initial deficiency in the number 
of fcmale.s is accentuated, especially in the first year of life, by the 
heavy mortality among girls and women up to the age of 40. Of the 
24,754,737 persons enumerated in 1901, 13,552,514 were males and 
11,402,223 females, so that 53-9 jxjr cent, of the population were 
males and 46»i per cent, females. In other words, for c\ery 1,000 
males there were S54 females in 1901, compared with 851 in 1891 
and S45 in 1S81. 'I'hesc figures show that the number of females in 
the Punjab is increasing more rapidly than the number of males, 
though improved enumeration probably accounts to some extent for 
the higher ratios of 1891 and 1901. The proportion of females 
in the Punjab as a whole is prokably not aflccted by migration. In 
different parts of the Province the ratio varie.s beitig lowest in the 
central Districts and highest in the Himfilayan and submontane. 
These variations arc not explicable by differetices in the position of 
women. The Sikhs, whose women are comparatively well educated 
and enjoy more liberty than those of either Muhammadans or Hindus, 
return a very low ratio of fcmale.s, the figures for 190T being Sikhs 77S, 
Hindus S44, and Muhammadans 877 per 1,000 malc.s. 

Among Muhammadans marriage is a ci\il contract. Among Hindus, 
Sikhs, and Jains it is in theoiy a sacrament, indissoluble save by 
dc.!!!!, and not even by death as far ns the wife is concerned. But 
practice does not always follow precept ; and among the lower Hindu 
and Sikh castes remarriage (Jtamoa) is allowed, while in the Himalayas 
women are sold from hand to hand, and a sjstcm of temporary 
marriage prerails. On the other hand, the jirejudice against widow 
marriage is almost as strong among Muhammadans of the .superior 
classes as it is among orthodox Hindus. All castes view marriage 
as desirable for a boy and indispensable for a girl, an unmarried 
maiden who has attained puberty being a social stigma on her family, 
especially among the Rajputs, Betrothal is, as a rule, arranged at- 
a vcjy early age, and the wedding takes place while the bride is still 
a child, though .she does not go to live with her husband till a later 
period. Infant marriage is, however, by no means universal, and 
4*5 per cent, of the girls and 26 per cent, of the boys over fifteen are 
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unniarricd. Early marriages are commonest among Hindus and in 
the east of the Province. The ceremonies connected with marriage 
are of infinite variety, the wedding especially being made an occasion 
for much costly hospitality and display. In general, Hindus and Sikhs 
observe the rule of exogamy which forbids marriage within the tribe, 
and that of endogamy which permits it only within the caste; but 
a third social rule, which has been called the law of hypergamy, also 
exists. By this a father must bestow his daughter on a husband of 
higher social status than his own, though he may seek a bride for his 
son in a lower grade. This nile renders it difficult and costly for the 
middle classes to find husbands for their daughters, or brides for their 
sons, as the lower grades have no scruple in exacting money for a girl. 
Among the Hindu agriculturists in the extreme cast of the Province, 
the seven circuits round the sacred fire, prescribed by Hindu law, 
form the essential part of the marriage ritual, and the strict Hindus of 
the towns everywhere observe the same usage. Karlher west among 
the agriculturists the number is reduced to four, while in the south- 
western Districts the important part of the ceremony is the sir mel or 
joining of the heads of the parties. The Muhammadan form of 
marriage, simple in itself, has almost everywhere been coloured by the 
Hindu ritual. 

The following table gives statistics of civil condition ns recorded in 
1891 and 1901 : — 


Civil i 

condition* ' 

Persons. 

Males. 

j 1 

Females. Persons. , hfalrs. 

» * 

Female?. 

Unmarried ! 10,397,033 
Miirried . > 10,547,339 
Witlowecl . j 3,328,361 

818,739 

3,880,435 11,341,355! 7.037.895 
5,310,333 , 11,063,135 I 5 .-i 59 .oi 2 
«. 509 . 53 i 1 s. 4 * 7 .* 7 ‘> S52.H8 

4.313.380 
5.803,113 
1, 575 - 1*2 


Polygaijiy is not at all common, and is largely a question of means. 
Among Hindus and Sikhs only 6 per r,ooo of the married males have 
more than one wife, and among Muhammadans only ii. Many of 
the agricultural and menial castes allow the marriage of widows, 
preferably to the brother of the deceased husband ; and it is among 
them that polygamy is commonest. It is rare among high-caste 
Hindus, who do not recognize remarriage. ’I'he ceremonies of re- 
marriage are much simpler than those of niiarriage, and the woman 
never acquires the status she had in the house of her first husband, 
though the children of the second marriage are regarded as legitimate. 
Avowed polyandry is confined to the Himalayan tnacts, though the 
practice is not unknown among .some socially inferior castes in the 
plains. In the hills it usually exists in the Tibetan form, in which 
the husbands are all brothers. Indications of succession through 




jsr. rvxhMf 

feinal' -c amons' ihr arc few atut nli-icurc, and ihr 

general rule is tliat sons surreed as the children of ilie hrotherlmod 
which O'VMN ihi'ir mother. Divorce is not common, even .'imon:; 
Miihamnwclans, thoiiRh tlicir law recognirts n hti'-hind’s richt to j)ut 
«w.iy Jn’s wife without assigning a reason. Among the Hindu .ngri- 
rultural trihts of the plains it is cvtrcmcly r.irc, though the ctistoin 
is not unknown among the inferior ostes .and among the Jats of the 
eontr.il Districts. It is only in the Ivistern Him'it.iy.rs, within the 
limits of Kftngr.t and Simla Districts .and the Hill States, where 
the n).irri.igc tie is iioloriotisly hx^f, that tiic pover of ()iM>n:c helongs 
hy custom to the wife as well .as t*> tin- huslond. Tlit juint-f.tmily 
system of Hintlii l.iw is .rlmnst unknown to tin- pea>sintry of the 
Province. It pres.niU only .iiiumg the l!r.*ihm.nn<; and the r!fric.d 
and conunerci.nl chtsscs, and even among them it hardly c'ists outride 
the towns of the Dcllii Dnision. .\niong the .igrienhural triljcn of the 
plains, sons by difTetenl tnothers «s«.tlly inherit in t qu.nl slnrc' : hut 
the rnh‘, by whieh lb*y inherit /-'/• t/tr/fr, is no* un- 

erunmnn among both Hindus and Muhammadans. i qwcLnlly in tin- 
centre and west of the Prosince. 

With the eaception of 'I'ilKto iturm.nn, sjwjketr m its ptirc form only 
in ih'* ItimM.rjan r.inion «if Spin and in a deb-i'ed form in l-llntl .tnd 
Up|h*r KanSw.'lr, the siTnarulirs of the runj.ib belong entirely to the 
Arj'an f.unily of l.uigu.iges. Of this f.undy the Indi.m hranrh greatly 
pr<‘ilomiiutes, the Ir.tnun hemg represcnti'd only hy 5r,S.?7 p*,‘r<ons 
spe.tking r.ishtu, .}o. 5 .’o spiking Iknhiehl, and j;.o74 sjnsiking Persian. 
P.is!nrt is ronfmed to the P.ith.*n tribe s s.-tticd in .MtiKk District and 
in the Kt Khcl Ai/.d/ of Mi.lnw;di on the banks of the Indus, and 
to Patli.*in immigrant'. P.nlucbl is virUullj ronfined to Deni Ghlrl 
Kbruj District and the adjaernt Sute of ]t.nh.*iw,ilpur. Pcrsi.uj is 
hpoken only by immigrant f.unilics and refugi-es from Pcrsi.a .and 
.\fghrinist.1n. 

Western Punj.tbi is spoken in th>* Intlus valley and cast of it as f.ir .as 
the v.illcy of liu: Chen.ib in (;ujr.inw.1I.T, whence its btitindara is .a line 
thruiigb Montgomery District anti the St.itc of ll.ih.'iw,il|iur. Iva<t of it 
Kaslcrn Punjabi is spoken as far as the meridkan jxassing through 
Sirhind. 1-aist ag.iin of that line Western Hindi is the dominant 
speech. 'Phc-sc l.inguagcs are divided into numerous di.aiccts. The 
Western Pimj.lhi (al>n c.dlcd Jalkl, ‘the J.ais’ speech,’ .and Muhiint) 
eomprisc-s the Hindko, Pothw.lrl, ClubliSU, DhUndl, Ghebl, and 
Aw.1nk.irf. Kastern Piinj.’lbi li.^s twei main di.ilccts; the standard- 
of the Manjha, or ccnlml p.vrt of the ll.*«ri Da'ib, spoken round 
Amrits.arj and that of the Malw.i, the tract south of the Sutlej. 
Western Hindi comprises HariSnl (the dialcet of Hari.ln.a). Jlangarfl 
(tlial of the Hanrar), Jjtti (the J5t sjxierh), and Ahlrw.'nF (the -Ahir 
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speech). To these three languages must be added the maze of 
Sanskritic dialects spoken in the hills, and hence called generically 
Paharl. These resemble Rajasthani rather than Punjabi, and merge 
into the Tibeto-Burman in Lahul and Kanawar. The Gujarl, or Gujar 
speech, likewise deserves mention as a tongue spoken in the Hima- 
layas, and also closely resembling Rajasthani. 

The following table shows the numbers returned in 1 901 as speaking 
the chief languages : — 


Western Punjabi 
Punjabi 
Rajasthani . 
Western Hindi 
Western Pahari 


2 . 75.‘>.463 

lS.34<>»t75 

603,747 

4,164,373 

*,554,073 


As an institution, caste plays a far less important part in the social 
life of the people than in other parts of India. Its bonds are stronger 
in the east than in the west, and generally in the towns than in the 
villages, so that in the rural areas of the Western Punjab society is 
organized on a tribal basis, and caste hardly exists. Ethnically, if the 
Buddhists of the Himalayan tracts of L 9 .hul, Spiti, and Kanawar be 
excluded, the mass of the population is Aryan, other elements, such as 
the Mongolian and the Semitic (Saiyids, Kureshis, and other sacred 
Muhammadan tribes), having by intermarriage with Indian converts to 
Islam lost nearly all traces of their foreign origin. Socially the landed 
classes stand high, and of these the Jats (4,942,000) are the most 
important. The Jat, or Jat as he is termed in the south-east of the 
Province, is essentially a landholder (zawlrilar), and when asked his 
caste usually replies ‘Jat zamlndar! The Jats are divided into 
numerous tribes and septs, and many of these hold considerable 
areas ■which are divided among village communities. By religion they 
arc essentially Hindus, 1,595,000 being so returned in 1901 ; and they 
also comprise the great mass of the Sikhs, 1,390,000 being of that 
creed. The Sikh Jats are mainly confined to the central Districts 
of the Punjab. Large numbers of Jats have from time to time been 
converted to Islam, and the Muhammadan Jats number 1,957,000. 
As cultivators the Hindu or Sikh Jats rank higher than any other 
class in the Province, and they make enterprising colonists and 
excellent soldiers, the Sikh holding a marked preeminence in these 
respects. The Muhammadan Jat lacks the energy of his Hindu and 
Sikh kinsman, but he is not far behind him as a cultivator. Next 
in importance are the Rajputs (1,798,000). The majority of them are 
Muhammadans (1,347,000). They do not rank high as cultivators, 
but furnish many recruits to the Indian army under the general 
designation of Punjabi Muhammadans. The Hindu Rajputs are 
found mainly in the north-east corner of the Province, and in the 
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Himalayan and submontane tracts, the Rajput tribes of the plains 
haA-ing for the most part accepted Islam. As a body the Rajputs 
stand higher than the Jats in the social system, and this has prevented 
their adherence to the levelling doctrines of Sikhism. Below these 
castes, both socially and numerically, stand the Muhammadan Arains 

(1.007.000) , the Hindu and Sikh Sainis (127,000), and the Kambohs 
(i 74,000), Avho live by peiiie culture and rarely enlist as soldiers. In 
the south-east of the PrOA'ince the Ahirs (205,000) hold a position 
little if at all inferior to the Jats. In the Himalayas of the North-East 
Punjab, the Kanets (390,000) and Ghiraths (170,000) form great 
cultivating classes under Rajput overlords. 

In the north-Avest the Gakhars (26,000), Khokhars (108,000), and 
AAvans (421,000), and farther Avest and south the Pathans (264,000), 
take the position held by Rajputs elseAA'here. In the south-AA-est, 
especially in Dera Gh^i Khan District west of the Indus, the Baloch 

(468.000) form a dominant race of undoubted Iranian descent. Essen- 
tially pastoral tribes are the Gujars, or cowherds (632,000), found 
mainly in the Lower Himalayas, and the Gaddis, or shepherds (26,000), 
in the State of Chamba and Kangra District. 

The trading castes in the villages occupy a lower position than 
the landowning classes, but in the tOAA-ns they rank higher. The most 
important are the Banias (452.000) in the south-east, the KhatlrTs 

(436.000) in the centre and north-west, and the Aroras (653,000) in the 
south-AA'est. All these are Hindus or, rarely, Sikhs. The principal 
Muhammadan trading classes are the Shaikhs (321,000) and Khojas 

(99.000) . Attached to these classes by a system of clientship, AA’hich 
is a curious combination of social dependence and spiritual authority, 
are the A'arious priestly castes, the Brahmans (1,112,000) ministering 
to Hindus, and the Saiyids (238,000) to Muhammadans. Both these 
classes, hoAA'eA'er, often folloAv secular occupations, or combine them 
Avith religious functions ; and similar functions are e.\ercised by count- 
less other religious tribes and orders. 

The ethnical type in the Punjab is distinctly Aryan, there being 
fcAv traces of abori<pnal or foreign blood, if the Tibetan element in 
the extreme north-east be excluded. The typical Punjabi is tall, 
spare but muscular, broad-shouldered, Avith full dark eyes and an 
ample beard. The hair is inA’ariably black, but the complexion 
A-aries from a deep olive-broAA-n to wheat-coloured. As a rule the 
loAA'er classes are darker than the upper, and the complexion is fairer 
in the north-Avest than in the south-east. The Jats of the Manjlm ■ 
and MahA'a exhibit a splendid physique, and the peasantty of the 
plains are generally a fine people; but in the riA'erain A-alleys there 
is a marked falling-off, and in the south-east of the Province the type 
approximates to that of Hindustan. In marked contrast to the plains 
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people are those of the Himalayas. Among these the higher or Rajput 
class is slight, high-bred, and clean-limbed, but sometimes over-refined, 
while owing to immorality the lower classes are often weakly and 
under-sized. Nothing is more striking than the influence of hereditary 
occupation and town life on physique; and the urban and trading 
populations are markedly inferior physically, though not intellectually, 
to the peasantry. 

The Punjab by religion is more Muhammadan than Hindu. Of the 
total population enumerated in 1901, 12,183,345 persons, or 49 per 
cent., were Muhammadans. In the west and in the submontane 
tracts Islam is the dominant religion, its followers forming four-fifths 
of the population in the north-west drj' area; but the Hindus are 
more numerous in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and in the Himalayas they 
form 95 per cent, of the population. In the south-west, Multan and 
Uch were the earliest strongholds of the Moslem faith, and the popu- 
lation is deeply imbued with Muhammadan idea.s, Hinduism being 
confined to the trading, landless castes, who are socially despised by 
their Muhammadan neighbours. The early Sultans made Delhi a great 
centre of Muhammadan influence, but they and their successors appear 
to have left the Hindus of the Punjab unmolested in religious matters 
until the Mughal empire was firmly established. Akbar’s policy of 
religious toleration lessened the gulf between the two creeds, but many 
Muhammadan tribes ascribe their conversion to tlie zeal of Aurangzeb. 
Islam in the Punjab is as a rule free from fanaticism, but among the 
more ignorant classes it has retained many Hindu ideas and super- 
stitions. Though the great mass of its followers j)rofess the orthodox 
Sunni creed, the reverence paid to Saij-ids as descendants of Ali, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law, is unusually great ; and popularly Islam consists 
in the abandonment of many Hindu usages and the substitution of 
a ^luhammadan saint’s shrine for a Hindu temple. A very important 
factor in Muhammadan religious life is the Sufi influence which, 
originating in Persia, was brought into the Punjab by the early Sultans 
of Ghor. Its first great exponent was the saint Kutb-ud-dm Bakhtiyar, 
in whose honour the Kulb Minar at Delhi was erected. His disciple 
Baba Farid-ud-dln, Shakar-ganj, of Pakpattan in Montgomery District, 
is perhaps the most widely reverenced saint in the Punjab; and the 
shrine of his disciple Khwaja Nizam-ud-din, Aulia, near Delhi, is also 
a place of great sanctity. Spiritual descendants of these saints founded 
shrines at Maharan in the Bahawalpur State, at Taunsa Sharif in Dera 
GhSzi Khan District, and elsewhere. Thus the Province is studded 
with Sufi shrines. 

Hinduism in the Punjab is a singularly comprehensive creed. As 
the Province can boast no great centres of Hindu thought or learning, 
the Punjabi Hindu looks to Hardwar on the Ganges as the centre 
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of his faith. But Hardwar is accessible only to the eastern Districts, 
so elsewhere pilgrimages are made to countless minor temples and 
shrines, even those of Muhammadan saints. Vishnu is worshipped 
chiefly by the Banias of the south-east and by the Rajputs, but 
Sivdiwalas or temples to Siva are nearly as common as Thakurdwaras 
or temples of Vishnu (ThSkur). Far more popular than these are 
the rvidely spread cults of Guga, the snake-god, and Sakhi Sarwar, 
the benevolent fertilizing earth-god, whose shrine in Dera Ghazi Khan 
is the object of regularly organized pilgrimages. Guga’s legend also 
makes him a RS.jput prince converted to Islam, and Sakhi Sanw 
has been metamorphosed into a Muhammadan saint. There are 
countless minor cults, such as that of Sltla, the 'cool one,’ the small- 
pox goddess, and those of the siddlis or ‘pure ones.’ Ancestor-worship 
is very common among the Jats. 

In the Himala)’as Vishnu and Siva have many devotees, the Rajputs 
especially worshipping the former j but underlying these orthodox cults 
are those of the innumerable deotas (gods or spirits), dedis (goddesses), 
and blrs (heroes), which are probably more ancient than Hinduism. 
The principal religious orders are the Sanyasis and Jogis, who follow 
in theory the philosophical system of Sankaracharya and Patanjali. 
There are also Muhammadan Jogis, whose ni)'sticism has much in 
common with the practices of the Hindu ascetics. The Bairagis, a 
Vaishnava order founded by RSmanand in the fourteenth centurj', are 
likewise numerous. 

The Arya Samaj was founded by Pandit Dayanand Saras\vati, 
a Brahman of Kathiawar, about 1875. During his lifetime the doc- 
trine spread rapidly 5 but since his death in 1883, the growth of the 
Samaj has been comparatively slow, and in 1901 only 9,105 males 
over 15 returned themselves as Aryas. The movement has been 
well described as being ‘primarily the outcome of the solvent action 
of natural science on modern Hinduism.’ The Samaj finds its sole 
revelation in the Vedas, which, rightly interpreted, prove that those 
who were inspired to write them were acquainted with the truths which 
modem science is slowly rediscovering. It attaches no merit to pil- 
grimages or to most of the rites of popular Hinduism. The liberal 
social programme of the Aryas is the outcome of their religious views, 
and includes the spread of education, the remarriage of widows, and 
the raising of the age for marriage. They are drawn, as a rule, from 
the best-educated classes of the community, Khattris, Aroras, and 
Brahmans \ and the doctrines they preach have met with acceptance 
chiefly in the progressive tracts north and east of the capital. At 
Lahore they maintain a college. Since 1893 the Samaj has been 
divided into two parties. The cause of the schism was the question 
of the lawfulness of meat as an article of diet. Those in favour 
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of it are known as the 'cultuled ’ or ‘college’ party, and those against 
if as the mhStma party. 

Religious architecture still maintains the tradition of each sect or 
community, with few deviations from the old plans whldi were designed 
mainly with a view to the needs of each religion. Ablution is an 
essential feature of eve^ sect, so that a tank of water, with other 
necessary facilities, is found in a prominent position in all building.':. 
Mosques, now usually built of bricl^ consist of an operj courtyard, 
^^ith the mihrab on the west, surmounted by a dome flanked with 
nimars or pillars. The Hindus enclose their lemplcs in a walled 
courtyard, containing the shrine for the deity to which the temple 
is dedicated. Over this is a pyramidal lower, surmounted by a metal 
finial shaped to represent the emblem of the dirinily enshrined. The 
temples of the Sikhs are usually desiped on an orthodox square plan 
consisting of nine parts, known as ihe mvkara. The genera! arrange- 
ment is a courtyard, in which is situated a tank of water for washing 

‘ Gral“ n T ^“'-0 for the reading of the 

of a mosnu^T ^ ^ distinguished from tlut 

•»P"» ™ «• on . 
one shrine is often found in the <« f Ujndu., esopt that more than 
a fealnre. In modmi eiamnlK “.o'* rerandas arc 

frequently omitted. ^ latter cbaractcmtic is 

the nineteenth century. DelhUnd^Sbd’'^' 
ocxupicd hy this mission. The first imni ^ '>t!itions now 

tajab proper «» ,bo estahlishnoni rT'"’ 
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sions, and the Salvation Army, besides the missionary work conducted 
by various Roman Catholic orders. 

The following table gives statistics of religion as recorded in 1891 
and 1901 ; — 


i 

1891. 

1901. 

j Hindus 

Sikhs 

1 JaiilS 

Buddhists 

' Zoroastrians 

Muhammadans .... 

Christians j 

Jews and tinspediied . 

10,122,473 

1,851,070 

6,236 

370 

11,198,270 

28,971 

>9.561 

57 

>0.344.469 ! 

2,102,896 

49,9^3 

6,940 

477 

> 2 .>S. 3,.345 

28,611 

37.980 

.36 


Of the total population, at least 56 per cent, are supported by agri- 
culture. Next in importance is the artisan section of the community, 
which numbers 4,898,080, or 19-8 per cent, of the population. Of 
these, cotton-weaving, spinning, &c., supports i,or2,3i4, and leather- 
working 742,034, while potters number 269,869, carpenters 263,717, 
and iron-workers 164,814. The making of tools and implements 
supports 135,786, and building 121,153; goldsmiths number 120,755, 
and tailors 108,963, but the figures for these smaller groups are subject 
to several qualifications. Commerce supports only 2*8, and the pro- 
fessions 2-2 per cent., of the population, while public service maintains 
2 per cent. The residue is composed of general labourers (812,584 
in number), personal domestic &er\’ants (1,771,944), and 827,289 
persons whose subsistence was independent of occupation. In spile 
of the caste system, the division of labour has not been pushed ver}- 
far in the Punjab. The carpenter is often an ironsmith, the shopkeeper 
a money-lender, the agriculturist a trader, and so on. 

The staple food consists of the grain grown in the locality. Well-to- 
do people eat wheat and rice, while the ordinary peasant’s food consists 
chiefly of wheat, barley, and gram in summer, and maize in winter. 
The poorer classes use inferior grains, such as china (Panienm milia- 
ceum), mandua {Eleushie coracana), jnoar (great millet). Sac. In the 
hill, submontane, and canal-irrigated tracts, where rice is largely grorni, 
it forms the principal diet of the people in general; but elsewhere 
it is eaten only on festive occasions. In the west and south-west 
hdjra (spiked millet) is mostly consumed in the winter. Pulses and 
vegetables are eaten with bread by prosperous zammiars and toums- 
people ; but the poorer classes, who cannot alwa5’S afford them, merely 
mix salt in their bread and, if possible, eat it with buttermilk. Peasants 
are especially fond of curds, buttermilk, and green mustard {sarson) 
as relishes with bread Ght is used only by those who can afford 
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it. Meat Is seldom eaten, except by the better classes, and by them 
only on occasions of rejoicing or by way of hospitality. The common 
.beverages are buttermilk, water mixed with milk and sugar, country 
sherbets, and sardai, a cooling drink made by bruising certain 
moistened ingredients in a mortar; but the use of the two latter 
is almost entirely confined to the townsfolk. Aerated waters are 
coming rapidly into use. Hemp {bkang) is ordinarily drunk by the 
religious mendicants {fakirs), both Hindu and Muhammadan. In 
towns cow’s milk is used, but in rural tracts buffalo’s is preferred, 
as being richer. In the camel-breeding tract camel’s milk is also 
drunk. '' 

The dress of the people is of the &imple.st kind and, in the plains, 
made entirely of cotton cloth. A turban, a loin-cloth, a loose wrap 
thrown round the body like a plaid, and, in the cold season, a vest 
or jacket of some kind, are the usual garments. \Miitc is the usual 
colour, but dyed stuffs are often worn, especially on festive occasions. 
As a rule Muhammadans avoid red, while Saiyids and others claiming 
descent from the Prophet favour green. Hindus similarly avoid blue, 
but it is the characteristic dress of Sikh zealots, like the Akalls. 
Minor variations in dress are innumerable, and fashion lends to 
adopt European clothes, often with most incongruous results, among 
the men. 

Women are far more conseivative ; but the influence of Isliim has 
brought about the adoption of the trouser instead of the Hindu skirl, 
which is only general in the soutli-east. Here again local and tribal 
customs vary. Thus Rajput women, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, 
wear the trouser, and Gujars the petticoat, while many Sikh and Hindu 
Jat women wear both. In tlie wilder parts of the central area the skirt 
was little more than a kilt, but the more elaborate garment is coming 
into fashion. The tight bodice is e.ssentially a Hindu wonian’.s garment, 
the looser skirl a Muhammadan characteristic. I'he wrap or chddar 
is universally worn ; and the pardd system compels most Muhammadan 
and many Hindu and Sikh ladies of the better classes to wear, when 
compelled to leave the house, an ungainly and uncomfortable veil 
(kurka) which covers the whole form. 

The ordinary peasant’s house is not uncomfortable, though hardly 
attractive. Built of mud, with a flat roof, and rarely decorated, it is 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter than a house of brick or stone. 
In the large villages of the Central and South-East Punjab the dwellings 
are close and confined, but in the south-west a ruder and more spacious 
type is found. Houses of stone are found mainly in the hills, and slate 
roofs only in the Himalayas. Brick [pakkS) houses in the villages are 
rapidly increasing in numbers, but in comfort are hardly an improve- 
ment on the old. In the cities such houses have long been the rule ; 
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livu to secure priv.jcy anti atltlitional room they arc built or rebuilt to 
several Moreys, rendering s'liiitation an in.-oliiblc [jroblem. 'J'lic furni- 
ture of itn ordinary house is cheap and simple, comprising a feu' string 
beds stools, l) 0 .\cs, spinning-wliccls, and cooking utensils, with a grain- 
receptacle of mud, 

Mtiitanimadnns bury their dead, while Hindus and Sikhs, with some 
cveeptions, burn them. The castclcss people, such as tlic ChuhrSs 
ami Cbam^Ts, who stand outside the pale of Hinduism, imitate which- 
c\tr religion Itappens to he dominant in their ncighbourltood, Hindus 
collect tlie bones from the ashes of the funeral pyre and send them to 
be thrown into the f fanges, or, if they rnnnoi afford that, cast them 
into ai\ adjacent Mraim. 

Games arc singularly few, especially among children; and this 
perhaps explains why cricket, and to a lesser extent football, have 
irccomc popular in the schools. In the villages a kind of prisoner’s 
base, clubs, quoh-tltrowing (among lire Sikhs), tent-pegging, especially 
in the Salt Range and wc.slcm plains, and crmcl racing on the Bikaner 
lundcT, are f.iirjy popular. Othervvi<,c -nthlclics are a growth of British 
rule. \Vre.stling is virtually confined to professionals. Sport is often 
keenly followed, hawking, coursing, and shooting heing f.ivouritc 
jMslimcs of the wcll-lo do in many rural tracts. In the towns quail- 
fighting is the form of sport most actively pursued* 'I'lic drama hardly 
exists, except in a few rude plays {s:i'atixs), actcrl by the profc.ssional 
ca.stes. I'olk-songs arc fairly nuincrous, but the music i.s .singularly 
rude and b.irbaroii.s. The monotony of village life is rendered bearable 
by the numerous and costly ceremonies which a birth, a svedding, or 
a funeral demand. 

rilgrimages offer great distractions, and are regularly organised to 
shrines like that of Sakbi iianrar. Bairs also afford excuse for 
numberless holidays, which are mostly spent in liarmlcss thougli aim- 
less amusements'. 

The prinrip.il Hindu lioIid.ny5 arc:— the Bas.ml I’anchmi, or fciist 
of Sarasw.ut, gtuldass of luirning : llie Siv.iratri, or feast of Siva ; the 
lloli, or the great spring fc.stiral and Saturnalia of Northern India; 
the Baislkhi, or Hindu New Year; the Salono, or d,-!.;' when amulets 
against evil arc solemnly put on; the Janm Ashtmi, or birthday of 
Krishna ; tlic D.aschra, which recalls Rama’s conquest of RSvana ; and 
the Dcw.ali, the Hindu feast of Imtcnis. Instead of the Holi, Sikhs 
obscn'c a kindred festival called Hola Mohiiila, held the day after, and 
also Guril Nanak’s birthday. 

The chief Muhammadan holidays arc, in the Punj.ib as elsewhere : — 
the Id-ul-h*itr or d,iy after RamzJu, the Id-uz-Zulia, the Muhanani, 
Bara Wafat, Juma-ul-widn, and .Shab-t-barai. Besides these, cvciy 
localilv has a suecciision of minor fairs and festivals of its own. 
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The personal name generallj’ consists of two words, which are 
selected from a variety of causes, astrological, religious, and super- 
stitious. The father’s name is rarely, if ever, given to the son, and 
there is seldom anything like a surname, persons being distinguished 
only by the variety of names employed. Among Hindus it is essential 
that the religious name given at birth should never be known or used, 
and the name by which a man is known is more or less a nickname ; 
while among both. Hindus and Muhammadans it is often not easy to 
say what a man’s real name is, as a man who is known among his 
friends as Gotra or Mujjan will on occjisions of slate entitle himself 
Govardhan Das or Murtaza Khan. The second name among Hindus 
is often in a .sense honorific, and originally had a religious meaning, 
Ram and Liil distinguishing Brslhmans, Singh Kshaltriyas, and Mai, 
Rai, and lAl Val.syas j but these di.stinctions do not now hold good. 
All Sikhs indeed have names ending in .Singh, but the title is not 
confined to them ; and as to the others, a man who one year is 
called Parsu will, if things prosper with him, call himself ParasurSma 
the next. 

Muhammadan namc.s generally consist of two words, the a/tim or 
name and or honorary title, such as Muhammad Din, though, 
as above mentioned, the villager will as often as not be known by an 
abbreviation such as MamdQ. A combination of one of the ‘comely’ 
names of God with aM (‘ scivant ’) is also common, such as Abdullah, 
or Abdul Ghafilr. About half the proper names of Muhammadans are 
of religious origin, and the rest differ in no way from those of Hindus. 

Besides the two regular personal names, both affixes and prefixes arc 
found. Affixes generally denote the caste or clan, such as Ahluwalia, 
Ramgarhia, Seth, or Varma (a purely Khattri appellation), or are 
honorific, .such as the Muhammadan ‘Khan.’ This affix sometimes, 
but rarely, lends to harden into a surname. Prefixes are honorific and 
answer to the European Mr. or Monsieur ; such are, among Hindus, 
BabS, Liila, SodhT, Raj.n, and Pandit ; and among Muhammadans, 
Munsbi, Fakir, Wazir/ada, and Makhdum. In addition a man may 
bear honorific titles, many of which, such as Rai Bahadur and Khan 
Balwidur, are given by Government, so that a Muhammadan’s full style 
and title may run MakhdQm Abdul Aziz Khan Shams-ul-Ulama Khan 
Bahadur, or a Hindu's Babil Raghunalh Singh Rai Bahadur Dlwan 
Bahadur. 

The most common endings for place names in the Punjab are the 
Arabic (‘abode’) and (‘city’) and the Hindu -/f/r, -fiagar, 
and <vara, all meaning ‘ town’ or ‘place,’ and -Jioi and meaning 
‘ fort.’ Many are in the genitive, meaning, like Mukerian or Fazilka, 
the place of a certain tribe or people j while the termination -wafa, 
meaning ‘ belonging to,’ is one of the most common. 
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Excluding the Himalayan and other hill tracts and the ravines of 
Rawalpindi, Attack, and Jlielum Districts, the vast alluvial plain is 

Agriculture by the wide valleys of its rivers. Its 

soil is a sandy loam, interspersed with patches of clay 
and tracts of pure sand. The soils of the Himalayan and lower ranges 
resemble those of the plains ; but both sand and clay are rarer, and 
the stony area is considerable. The quality of the soil is, however, 
of comparatively little importance, facilities for irrigation, natural or 
artificial, being the primary factor. The monsoon current extends 
only to the extreme south-eastern Districts. The rainfall is fairly 
sufficient for agricultural purposes in the hills and in the submontane 
tracts, but diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, 
being as little as 5 and 7 inches in Muzaffaigarh and Multan. It is 
only in or near the Himalayas that unirrigated cultivation can be said 
to be fairly secure. 

The Punjab has two harvests: the rabi (Jiari) or spring, sown 
mostly in October-November and reaped mostly in April-May; and 
the kiiarif (satuani) or autumn, sown in June- August and reaped from 
early September to the end of December. Both sugar-cane and cotton, 
though planted earlier, are autumn crops. The spring sowings follow 
quickly on the autumn harvesting. To the spring succeeds the extra 
{zaid) harvest, chiefly tobacco, melons, and similar crops, har\'ested 
late in June. 'Speaking generally, the tendency, as irrigation develops, 
is for intensive cultivation in the rabi to replace the extensive cultiva- 
tion of the kharif. 

The advantages of frequent ploughing are thoroughly recognized, 
especially for wheat and sugar-cane, for which a fine seed-bed is 
essential. The plough u.sed is an implement of simple construction, 
made of wood with an iron or iron-pointed share, and drawn by 
a single yoke of bullocks. When the soil has been reduced to a fairly 
fine tilth, a heavy log of wood roughly squared, called sohaga, is used 
to supply the place of a light roller. It breaks up any remaining clods, 
and also compacts and levels the surface. 

There are three methods of sowing : by scattering the seed broad- 
cast on the surface, by dropping it into the furrows by hand, or by 
drilling through a tube attached to the plough handle. The last 
method, if skilfully used, deposits the seed in the bottom of the furrow, 
and is emploj-^ed when the surface is drj’. The second is employed in 
moderately moist, and the first in thoroughly moist soils. 

I^nd near a town or village is heavily manured, as also is land near 
a well, since it can be easily irrigated and valuable crops grown on it. 
Sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and vegetables are always manured. Wheat, 
cotton, barley, and melons are manured only when manure is readily 
available. Spiked millet, gram, iSra mtra, and other inferior crops are 
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never manured. Thorough manuring costs from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 an 
acr(^ and is most common in the vicinity of the larger towns, the 
municipal boards of which make a considerable income by sales of 
refuse. In such localities two to four very rich crops a year are grown. 
Irrigated land is manured much more generally than unirrigated. 
Besides the sweepings of villages, night-soil, the dung of sheep, goats, 
and camels, the ashes of cow-dung, and nitrous earth are used for 
manure. The two last are applied as a top-dressing, especially for 
vegetables and tobacco. The others are spread over the land after 
the rabi has been harvested, and ploughed in before the monsoon rains 
set in. A top-dressing of thoroughly decomposed manure is often 
applied to sugar-cane after the cuttings have struck, the soil being 
then hoed by hand and irrigated. Cattle, sheep, goats, and camels 
are often folded in the fields for the sake of their manure, and in the 
hills shepherds derive much profit by lending their docks for this 
purpose. The practice of using cow-dung for fuel seriously diminishes 
the natural supply of manure. 

Weeding and hoeing are resorted to only for the more valuable 
crops. The crops are cut entirely by hand, and harvesting emplo3's 
all the menials of a village. Grain is mostly trodden out by cattle. 
The implements in use, of a primitive type and simple construction, 
are well adapted to the cultivator’s needs, but are capable of improve- 
ment. The iron sugar-press has now almost ousted the old cumbrous 
wooden press. 

Agriculture affords the main means of subsistence to 13,917,000 
persons, or 56 per cent, of the population, exclusive of 214,000 par- 
tially supported by it. The Punjab is essentially a country of peasant 
proprietors, landholders and tenants numbering, with their families, 
r3>452>ooo persons. Of the total number supported by agriculture, 
36 per cent, are actual cultivators, only 184,000 being rent-receivers. 

The principal crops in spring are wheat, gram, and barley. Wheat 
is the staple crop grown for sale. The development of canals in the 
past ten or fifteen years has led to a great expansion of the area under 
spring crops, especially wheat, wliich ordinarily covers about 10,000 
square miles. In good years, such as 1894, 1895, and 1901, it covered 
more than 10,900, but in the famine years of 1897 and 1900 only about 
7,800 square miles. Though best sown between the middle of October 
.and the middle of November, it can be put in later ; and in the North- 
ern Punjab, if the winter rains are late, it may be sown up to the first 
week in Januarj-. There are many indigenous varieties, both red and 
white, bearded and beardless. Rather more than half the area under 
wheat is irrigated. The out-turn per acre varies from 4 to 12 cwt. on 
irrigated, and from 4 to 7 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

Next to wlieat comes gram, which usually coveis more than 3,100 
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square miles, but the area fluctuates with the rainfall. Sown as a rule 
earlier than wheat and mainly in the poorer unirrigated lands, it is 
generally harvested a fortnight earlier, but is not infrequently sown and 
harvested with it. The yield per acre is about 4 to 9 cwt. on unirri- 
gated land, but may rise to jr cwt. under irrigation. 

Barley is often sown mixed with wheat and gram, as it matures even 
if the rainfall be not sufficient for the wheat. It is also useful as a catch- 
crop, since it can be sown later than wheat. It is grown extensively for 
the breweries and as fodder. Barley ordinarily covers about 1,600 
square miles. On irrigated land the out-turn per acre is from 5 to 
II cwt., compared with 3 to 9 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

The staple cereals in autumn are maize, great millet (/mar), spiked 
millet (M/ra), and rice. Of these, maize is the principal food-grain of 
the montane, submontane, and central tracts, and is cultivated exten- 
sively in all three. In 1904 it covered about 1,900 square miles. It is 
sown from the middle of June to the middle of August, and harvested 
between the middle of September and the middle of November. Maize 
yields from 4 to 1 1 cwt. per acre on land dependent on rainfall, and 
from 7 to 13 cwt. where irrigation is available. 

In the Rawalpindi and Delhi Divisions spiked millet is the chief 
crop, but it is also grown throughout the Province. It ordinarily 
covers more than 2,500 square miles, but in years of good rainfall 
more than 3,100 square miles. It requires less moisture than great 
millet, but its stalks are of inferior value as fodder. The yield per acre 
varies from 2^ to 10 cwt. 

Great millet, grown throughout the Province, ordinarily covers 
3,000 square miles. This also is chiefly sown on unirrigated land. 
When sown as a food-crop, it still yields from 120 to 180 cwt, of 
fodder per acre. Sown only as a fodder-crop it is called chan'. The 
out-turn of grain per acre is from 3 5 cwt., increased by i or 2 

civt. if irrigated. 

Rice is grown chiefly in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Karnal, and Ambala 
Districts, and throughout the Lahore and Multan Divisions. It ordi- 
narily covers more than 1,100 square miles. There are many recog- 
nized varieties. Sowings extend from March to August, and the 
crop is harvested in September and October. 

Other important autumn cereals are rd^ or mandwi (Ekusine 
coracana), china (Panicum miliaceitni), and katigjit or Italian millet 
(Seiaria italica). In 1904 these covered more than 300 square miles. 

Cotton is increasing rapidly in importance as an export staple. The 
area sown now amounts to over 1,600 square miles. The crop is gene- 
rally irrigated, except in the Delhi Division. Sown from March .to 
July, it is picked from October to December. Ginning mills are spring- 
ing up in the chief cotton tracts. A hundred pounds of uncleaned 
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cotton gives about 30 pounds of clean lint. 'I’he cotton is of the short- 
stapled variety known as ‘Bengals,’ but is in brisk demand. 

Oilseeds are ordinarily sown on 1,000 to 1,300 square miles, but the 
area varies with the rainfall. The principal kind is sarso/i or rape-seed 
(^Bmssica camjiesiris), sown from August to December on unirrigated 
land and ripening in }klaxch. Another kind, ioria, is sown on irrigated 
land in August, and cut in November or December. Sesamum or iif 
{Sesamum orientale) is an autumn crop, and a little linseed or ahi 
{Linum usUaiissimum) is grown in the spring. 

Indian hemp or sau is only grown sparsely for the local manufacture 
of rope. It covered 77 square miles in 1904. 

Spices covered more than 40 square miles in 1904, generally on 
manured and irrigated lands close to the villages. Chillies are the 
most important crop of this glass ; ginger is grown chiefly in the 
hills. 

Sugar-cane is an important and valuable crop in Rohtak, Delhi, 
Karn^l, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujran- 
wala, and Jhang Districts. It ordinarily covers about 520 square miles, 
of which more than 80 per cent, is irrigated and the rest moist land. 
Usually propagated from sets laid down from the middle of February 
to the middle of April, the crop is seldom cut till December or even 
later, thus occupying the land for nearly a year. 

The poppy is a spring crop sown from September to Januarj', the 
juice being extracted in April and May. In 1904 it covered more 
than 14 square miles. 

Tobacco is grown more or less in every District as an ‘extra’ spring 
crop, sown in March or April and picked in June. In 1904 it covered 
a little more than 80 square miles, mostly manured lands near the 
villages. 

'I'ea is grown only in Kangra District, the States of MandT and Sir- 
mftr, and on a small area in Simla. In Kangra there arc 112 lea 
estates (15-5 square miles), of which 33 (with 3,500 acres) arc owned 
by European planters. 'I'hc out-turn in the latter varies from 150 to 
250 lb. per acre, and the total output e.\cecds 1,000,000 lb. annually*. 

The area under indigo has greatly decreased of recent years, owing 
to competition with chemical indigo. I'he area in 1903-4 was a little 
more than 80 square miles, of which about 30 square miles were in 
Muzaflargarh District and 25 in Multiin. 

Highly manured land near villages grows turnips, carrots, and simi- 
lar produce, which occupy 578 square miles. Potatoes, already a 
valuable crop in the Kangra and Simla Hills, arc increasing in impor- 
tance. T^langoes are a paying fruit-crop in Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, 

* This was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous elTccts on 
the tea industry. 
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I\lultan, and Muzaffurgarh ; and in die tvra latter Districts and in Dera 
Ghazi Khan the date-palm flourishes, there being nearly 1,500,000 
female trees which produce about 33,000 tons of fruit annually. It 
is consumed entirely in Northern India. There is some e.\port of 
pears, apples, and other European fruit from the Kulu valley, but in- 
accessibility iiinders the development of the industr}'. 

The crop rotations shown below are generally recognized, but all 
depends on climatic conditions, soils, the means of irrigation, and the 
system of agriculture followed in any given tract : maize, indigo, or 
hemp, followed by wheat; great millet, followed by masur and gram ; 
rice, followed by barley, masur, and peas ; turnips or cotton, followed 
by maize ; cotton or maize, followed by senji ; senji, followed by melons. 
Since anne.\ation, the potato, tea, and English fruits and vegetables 
have been introduced. The first named is so important that the people 
call it ‘the hillman’s sugar-cane.’ Attempts made to acclimatize 
American maize have succeeded only in the hills, and even there 
the stock has deteriorated. It requires nearly five months to mature, 
and the heat of the plains ripens it too rapidly. In 1901 an experi- 
mental farm of 55 acres was started at Lyallpur in the Chenab Colony. 
A 500-acre seed farm has also been opened in the Jhelum Colony. 

A combined Agricultural College and Resear^ Institute is to be 
established at Lyallpur, with a staff which will include a Principal, 
a Professor of Agriculture, an Agricultural Chemist,’ an Economic 
Botanist, an Entomologist, and a Mycologist. The college will train 
men for the Agricultural department, and also as teachers of agriculture 
in normal schools. The present e.xperimental farm at Lyallpur will be 
largely increased in size, and it is intended to establish similar farms 
on a smaller scale in localities selected as characteristic of the main 
divisions of the Province. As the scheme develops, it is hoped that 
an Agricultural Assistant Avill be appointed for each District. The 
Veterinary department is a part of the Agricultural department, under 
the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

The w'orking of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts varies from District to District. In some, borrowing from Govern- 
ment is unpopular, the cultivators preferring to take loans from the 
village banker, because, though the rates of interest charged by 
Government are low, it generally insists on punctual and regular re- 
payment in fixed instalments, whereas the village bankers do not require 
punctual repayment, and often accept grain or cattle in lieu of cash. 
Moreover, the official formalities necessary before the cash reaches 
the cultivator’s hands often deter him from applying for a loan from 
Government 

During the decade ending 1900 about 2^ lakhs a year w’as advanced 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 3-4 lakhs being advanced in 
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1900-1 and I *5 lakhs in 1903-4. Loans are made at 6|: per cent, per 
annum interest, and on the security of the borrower’s holding. They 
are seldom misapplied, and are mostly taken for sinking irrigation 
wells, the number of which rose from 211,000 in 1890-1 to 276,000 
in 1903-4. Allowing for the wells which fell out of use, more than 
100,000 wells must have been sunk or renewed in this period, and 
of these a large proportion were made with the aid of loans from 
Government. Advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are made 
on the personal security of the cultivator, and practically only in or 
after drought, to enable him to replace cattle that have died and to 
purchase seed. Between 1891 and igoo about 4*5 lakhs was advanced 
annually, 2 lakhs being advanced in 1900-1 and 1 lakh in 1903-4. 

The indebtedness of the cultivators has long engaged the attention 
of Government, and the extent of the evil was illustrated by a special 
investigation into the conditions of certain tracts in Sialkot, Gujran- 
wala, and Shahpur Districts. The measures taken to cope ^Yith reck- 
less alienation of land are described below, under Land Revenue. The 
creditors are in the great majority of cases small Hindu shopkeepers. 
Agriculturist money-lenders are found in parts of the Punjab, such as 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Ferozepore, and Ludhiana, where the Sikh, ‘ half 
agriculturist, half soldier, and wholly Bania,’ predominates ; and they 
are said to be even more exacting than the trading classes. The 
ordinary rate of interest varies from 21 to 25 per cent., except in the 
case of loans on jewels, which are given at about 12 per cent. 
A Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies has been appointed in the 
Punjab. The number of registered societies on March 31, 1906, was 
151, of which 108 were in the Districts of Gurdaspur and Jullundur. 

The yak is found within the geographical limits of the Punjab, but 
only in the Northern Kangra hills. In summer it finds pasturage up 
to 17,000 feet, but in winter grazes below 8,000 feet. In the Higher 
Himalayas it is used for ploughing and pack-carriage. At lower eleva- 
tions it is crossed with the ordinary cattle of the hills. 

The Punjab kine are of the humped Indian type. In the Himalayas 
the mountain or Pahari breed is dark in colour, becoming black or red 
as the elevation increases. The Dhanni or Salt Range breed is similar 
in size but lighter, tending to white, in colour. In the plains there are 
several breeds, the principal being those of Montgomery, the Malwa, 
and Hariana, and that of the Kachi, the country between the Chenab 
and the Thai steppe. The best animals are reared in the southern 
Districts — Hissar, Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Karnal. Bulls and 
bullocks are used for ploughing throughout the Province. 

Wild buffaloes are no longer found in the Punjab, but the domesti- 
cated variety is common and highly prized. A good cow-buffalo yields 
from 25 to 30 seers of a white insipid milk, rich in fat, from which large 
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quantities of ghi (clarified butter) are made. The profit from ghi is in 
some Districts very large. Hides are an important article of com- 
merce, and bones are largely exported. 

The . most prevalent cattle diseases are foot-and-mouth disease, 
Jiacmorrhagic septicaemia, rinderpest, black-quarter, and anthrax. 
Sheep and goats also suffer from the first named. Though it is very 
common, the losses from it are slight, as only 2 or 3 per cent, of 
the animals attacked die. Septicaemia is also prevalent, especially 
during the rains, and the mortality is usually 90 per cent. Buffaloes 
are its chief victims, but it also attacks kine. Rinderpest is common, 
more especially in the hills, where it assumes a virulent form, killing 
80 or 90 per cent, of the animals attacked. Cattle, sheep, goats, and 
even camels are subject to this pest. Inoculation, segregation, and 
other measures for combating cattle diseases are controlled by the 
qualified assistants who work under the Superintendent of the Civil 
A^’eterinary department and the Deputy-Commissioner. The prices 
of cattle vary considerably. A good milch buffalo fetches Rs. 100 or 
even Rs. 150. A pair of young Hariana plough bullocks cost Rs. 120 
or Rs. 140, and a cow from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 ; but as a rule inferior and 
cheaper cattle are in demand. 

The Baloch and Dhanni breeds of horses are the best known in the 
Punjab. Generally the Punjab stock has immensely improved during 
the last thirty years from the infusion of the English and Arab blood 
.of thoroughbred stallions. Large horse-fairs are held at Sargodha (in 
Shahpur), Dera Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Amritsar, Multan, 
and Jalalabad (in Ferozepore). 

Sheep are important in the South-AA'^est Punjab, where wool is a 
staple product. The diimba or fat-tailed sheep is found in the Salt 
Range, but does not flourish east of it. In the Himalayas the variety 
found resembles that of Dartmoor or Exmoor, the khadu being the 
best breed. Goats are kept chiefly for milk and meat, but the haii 
is also largely utilized. 

Camels are found generally throughout the plains and in the Lower 
Himalayas, but the south and south-west supply the largest numbers. 
Mostly used as a pack-animal, the camel is also employed for draught, 
riding, and even ploughing in those parts. Camel fairs are held at 
.\bohar and Bhiwani (in Hissar). 

Donkeys are miserable creatures in the Punjab, except in Rawal 
pindi and the Districts west of tlie Chenab. Mule-breeding from 
imported donkey stallions supplied by the Army Remount depart- 
ment is carried on in ten Districts and in both the canal colonies, 
and elsewhere by the Civil A^eterinary department. 

Cattle are largely stall-fed. Every village has its grazing grounds ] 
-but the grass is never abundant and fails entirely in 3’ears of scanty 
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rainfall, when the cattle are driven off in large numhers to find pasture 
along the rivers and below the hills. 

The principal cattle fairs are those held at Amritsar, Jahazgarh 
(in Rohtak), GulQ Shah (in Sialkot), and Hissar. 

The extent to Avhich cultivation is dependent on irrigation may be 
gauged from the fact that 41 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
mainly from wells and canals, and that- 7 per cent, more is subject to 
inundation from the rivers. Hence only 52 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is wholly dependent on the rainfall. Of the 41 per cent, irrigated, 
22 per cent, is irrigated from canals, 14 from wells, 4 from wells and 
canals combined, and i from streams and tanks. 

The necessity and demand for irrigation vary with the climatic and 
physical conditions. Speaking generally, the necessity for perennial 
irrigation varies inversely with the amount of the rainfall, being there- 
fore greatest in the south-west and least in the north-east submontane 
tracts. 'I'he two principal means of irrigation are canals and wells, the 
latter including various indigenous kinds of lift, and the area in which 
each can be used is determined by the depth of the spring-level. 
Perennial canals are beneficial where the spring-level is not less than 
20 feet below the surface ; but where it is higher, wells are used in the 
cold season and the canal Is reserved for irrigating the autumn crop 
during the summer months, to prevent the soil from becoming water- 
logged. 

Native rulers were not blind to the possibilities of irrigation in the 
Punjab ; but, at annexation, the only canals open in the Province, as It 
stood before the addition of the Delhi territory after the Mutiny, were 
the Hash (since merged in the Bari Do.'ib Canal) and a good many 
inundation canals in the south-western Districts. Thus the present 
canals are almost entirely the creation of British rule. These canals 
fall into two classes : (i) the perennial canals, with permanent head- 
works ; and (2) the inundation canals which run only in the flood 
season, and irrigate the lowlands along the rivers. Of the former 
class there are now six canals; the Wksif.rn Jumna, Siruind, Bari 
Doab, Chknah, Jhei.um, and Sidhnai, though there is seldom enough 
water in the river for a cold-season supply to the last named. These 
great canals serve four-fifths of the total area irrigated from Govern- 
ment works. There are six series of inundation canals: the Upper 
and Lower Suti.ej, Ciienab, Indus (right bank), MuzArrAUGARii 
(from the left bank of the Indus and right bank of the Chenab), Shau- 
PUR, and Ghaogar. Besides these, numerous small inundation canals 
are owned by private individuals or District boards. Of these, the 
Grev Canals in Ferozepore are the chief. The total length of main 
channels and branches in 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 3,813, 
4,644, and 4,744 miles respectively. 
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Cnnal revenue is direct or indirect. The former is paid by the 
cultivator according to occupier’s rates fixed for different crops. It 
is assessed on all the great perennial canals by the canal officers, and 
the rules provide liberal remissions for failed crops. The indirect 
charges (owner’s or water-advantage rate) aim at taxing the landomier 
for the rent or profits derived by him from the ainal. The gross 
receipts averaged 50 lakhs between 1881 and 1890, roa lakhs between 
1891 and 1900, and amounted to 162 lakhs in 1900-1 and 200 lakhs 
in 1903-4. In the same periods the expenditure (excluding capital 
account) was 26 lakhs, 42 lakhs, 60 lakh.s, and 66 lakhs. The net 
profits in 1903-4 were 134 lakhs, and, deducting intere.st on capital 
expenditure, 94 lakhs, or 8-7 per cent. The most profitable canal was 
the Chenab Canal, which yielded 19.6 per cent. The return on capital 
has decreased greatly in the case of ‘minor’ works. This is due to 
the expenditure of 10 lakhs of capital during the ten years ending 1890 
on protective works, which produced no direct return. The returns 
from inundation canals fluctuate enormously. For example, on the 
Upper Sutlej Canals the dividend was only 1*95 per cent, in 1900-1 
and as much as 43*2 per cent, in 1901-2. 

The efficient distribution of the water depends largely on the tele- 
graph system by which canal officers arc kept in constant touch tvith 
the gauge stations. Control of the distribution is secured by a .sj’s- 
tematic devolution of responsibility. The Chief Engineer receives 
a weekly report on the state of the crops, and is thus enabled to 
supervise the general distribution of the water throughout the Province; 
the Superintending Engineer controls its distribution among the divi- 
sions of his canal, and so on. Wthin the village the policy is to leave 
the distribution of the water in the hands of the cultivators, who see 
that it is dirided in accordance with the share lists based on the area 
to be irrigated in each holding. On inundation canals the supply 
depends on the rise of the rivers, and these rarely do more than supply 
water for solving a spring crop, which has to be matured by well- 
irrigation. 

A vast irrigation scheme was sanctioned in 1905. It will comprise 
three new canals : the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, and Ixiwer Bari 
Doab. Of these, the first will take off from the Jhelum in Kashmir 
territory, 18 miles from the British border, and, .skirting the Pabbi hills, 
pass close to Gujrat town and tail in above the head-works of the 
existing Chenab Canal. It will have only one branch ; but its dis- 
tributarie.s, 562 miles in length, will irrigate the southern part of Gujrat 
and a part of Shahpur District, which is not supplied by the Jhelum 
Canal. The Upper Chenab Canal will take off from the Chenab rivjer 
opposite Sialkot, and will irrigate a large part of Gujranwala and I.ahore 
Districts and a little of Sialkot ; then, crossing the Ravi river by 
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a siphon 16 miles below Lahore, it will feed the third canal in the 
series. This, the Lower Bari Doab Canal, will run parallel with the 
Ravi river through the whole length of Montgomery District and end- 
in Multan District, the northern portion of which it will also irrigate. 
These projects are estimated to cost 782 lakhs, and will take nine 
years to complete, provided that suflicient labour is forthcoming. The 
total length of the three canals will be 230 miles, with 2,714 miles 
of distributaries. 

The only navigable canals arc portions of the Western Jumna and 
Sirhind systems. Tlie former is navigable from its head to Delhi ; 
a portion of the Hansi branch is also navigable, the total length 
of navigable channels being 207 miles. The Sirhind Canal is navi- 
gable for 180 miles from its head at Rupar, and from the town of 
Patiala to Ferozepore, where it connects with the river Sutlej, whence 
there is a continuous water-way to Karachi. The boat traffic is insig- 
nificant, the boat tolls on both together amounting to less than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum ; but there is a considerable raft traffic, &c., 
particularly on the Western Jumna Canal, where the dues average 
about Rs. 40,000 per annum. The rafts consist principally of timber, 
sleepers, scantlings, and bamboo.s, which are floated down the hills 
to the canal head, and arc thence passed into the canals. 

Almost all the irrigation carried on by indigenous methods is from 
wells. In 1903-4 the Punjab contained over 276,000 masoniy wells 
and 38,000 unlined and lever wells and water-lifts. In that year 
the total area of the crops matured under well-irrigation was about 
5,400 square miles. Masonry wells are worked by bullocks, the Persian 
ivheel or a rope and bucket being used. Unlined wells are chiefly 
found in riverain lands, but small imlined wells are also used in 
submontane tracts with a high spring-level. They are mostly worked 
by a lever. Masonry wells cost from Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 or more 
according to depth. Unlined wells cost only about R. r per foot, 
but seldom last more than three years. 

In the Salt Range and the hilly tracts of (lurgaon and Dera Ghazi 
Khan, torrents are embanked and the water is spread over the fields 
as required. In the hills and submontane tracts a considerable area, 
chiefly under rice, is irrigated by small channels {kiiMs) taken out 
of a river or stream and often carried along the hill-sides. 

Fish are plentiful in most of the rivers and canals of the Province. 
In certain Districts the fisheries are leased by Government to con- 
tractors, and in 1904-5 the total income from this source was Rs. 4,342. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Indian Fisheries Act (IV 
of 1897), certain methods of fishing, such as the use of the drag-net, 
have been prohibited in some of the streams of Rawalpindi District, 
and in the Jumna for a mile above and a mile below tbe Okhla weir 
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n( tl>e head of the Agra Canal, while in Sirmur and the hill-country 
of Palish the fish in the Girt and other streams are strictly preserved 
in the interests of anglers. 

The state under native nilc took all, or nearly all, the produce of the 
land which was not required for the subsistence of 
cultivators, and it is only since the value of land 
h.as risen under the more lenient British assessments 
that anything in the shape of a margin leviable as rent has been in any 
general way available for the owners of land. 

The assessment on land, which under Sikh rule was usually taken 
direct from the cultivator in kind, is now always taken from the owner 
in cash, and the latter recovers from the tenant, in kind or in cash, 
an amount which ordinarily ranges from twice to three times the value 
of the assessment. The usual practice is to take rent in kind at a share 
of the produce, and 57 per cent, of the rented area of the Province 
is now subject to some form of kind rent ; but where crops difficult to 
divide arc grown, and in the neighbourhood of towns, or on lands held 
by occupancy tenants, or in tracts, such as the south-east of the Punjab, 
where the custom is of some standing, it is not unusual to find rents 
paid in cash. The e.\act rate at which a rent in kind is paid is largely 
a matter of custom ; and such rents, while varying considerably from 
soil to soil, do not change much from time to time. Cash rents, on 
the other hand, have necessarily increased with the increase in the 
prices of agricultural produce ; and the average incidence of such 
rents has risen from Rs. 1-13-2 per acre in 1 880-1, to Rs. 2-6-5 
in 1890-1, and Rs. 4-6 in 1900-1. 

As nearly one-half of the land in the Punjab is cultivated by the 
owners themselves, and a fair portion of the rest by owners who pay 
rent to co-sharers or other owners, the tenant class is neither so large 
nor- so distinctively marked as in the rest of Northern India, and the 
law affords much less elaborate protection to the tenant than is usual 
in the United Prorinces or in Bengal. A limited number of the 
tenant class, amounting to nearly one-fifth of the whole, have been 
marked off by the legislature on certain historical grounds as entitled 
to rights of occupancy, and the rents of this class cannot be enhanced 
to a standard higher than 12^ to 75 per cent, (according to circum- 
stances) in excess of the land revenue. In the case of the remaining 
tenants, who hold at will, no limit is fixed to the discretion of the 
landlord in the matter of enhancement ; but the procedure to be 
followed in ejectment and the grant of compensation for improvements 
legally executed are provided for by the law in respect of both classes 
Of tenants. 

The figures given in the following table are of interest as showing 
the direction in which rents are developing: — 
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These statistics are subject to a good many reservations which need 
not be entered into liere ; but they arc sufficient to disprove the usual 
impression that the increase of the landowning population entails 
a withdrawal of land from tenants, and timt witli the development 
of the country the practice of kind rents is disappearing. 

With normal prices, the sum required for the food of a labouring 
family may be taken to be about Rs. 4J a month, and to this Rs, i J 
a month must be added for a reasoroible amount of furninire, clothing, 
and other necessaries. The ordinary unskilled labourer, therefore, 
looks to get about Rs. 6 a month or its value, and this may be 
taken as the ordinary rate roughly prevailing. The lnl)ourcr in a town 
is usually paid entirely in cash ; in the country he is paid either wholly 
or partially in kind, ^'hc country labourer needs a little more food 
than the town labourer ; but whcrca.s the latter has house-rent to pay, 
the former generally obtains his house at little or no expense to himself. 
The cultivator who rents but docs not own land lives at a standard 
of comfort very little higher than the landless labourer. As his expen- 
diture, like his income, is almost entirely in grain, and a large part 
of his food and clothing is produced l>y himself, it is difficult to 
estimate his receipts in money; but it would probably be fair to say 
that, when the ordinary day labourer receives Rs. 6 a month, the 
receipts of the cultivator after paying his rent would be represented 
by something like Rs. 7 or R.s. 8, while if the cultivator were also 
an owner of land his average income, after payment of Government 
dues, might be put at Rs. 10, or more. Skilled labourers, such as 
blacksmiths or masons, get about R.s. 16 a month or its equivalent, 
and carpenters still more. The ordinary vernacular clerk in a com- 
mercial or Government office will as a rule get something between 
Rs. 15 and R.s. 20, but on thi.s he has to maintain a better style 
of dress and living than men who work with their hands. \l’ages 
are now twice or thrice as high as they were in .Sikh times, and 
there has been a progressive rise in recent j'ears. So far as the 
labourer’s food is concerned, its money value has in the last twenty 
years increased by 30 to 35 per cent,, while the other items of his 
expenditure have decreased in price; and it tvould probably be correct 
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to say that during the same period the labourer's ^rages have risen 
from 20 to 25 per cent. With artisans the increase has been larger, 
or from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Although there arc large piece-goods and other marts at places like 
Dellii and Amritsar, no official statistics are maintained regarding the 
prices of any but agricultural staples. For these, three classes of data 
are available : the prices obtained by agriculturists at han'est time at 
a fair number of towns and large tillages in each District ; the whole- 
sale prices prevailing at the end of each fortnight in six representative 
cities of the Province j and the retail prices prevailing at the end of 
each fortnight at the head-quarters of each District. The differences 
between the figures obtained under the first and second of these heads 
are due partly to the cost of carriage, and partly also to the want of 
capital among agriculturists, which necessitates their selling while the 
, market is still low. To illustrate the difference which prevails between 
the three classes, an example maj' be taken from one of the central 
Districts in 1904, when wheat sold at the country markets at harvest 
time for Rs. ig-s per ten maunds, whereas at the head-quarters the 
average wholesale price for the year was Rs. 21 and the average retail 
price Rs. 22. In making rough ailculations for assessment purposes, 
it is usual to assume that the agriculturist gets 4 annas per matind of 
8a lb. less than the recorded average retail prices of the year. The 
rise of prices in the Province .at large is best studied in the retail 
figures, which are available in greater completeness than the others. 
Table V at the end of this article (p. 383) shows prices for a series 
of years at Delhi, Amritsar, and Rii^ralpindi. In wheat, which is the 
main staple of the Province, the average rate of increase in the three 
markets noted is 36-7 per cent, for the period 1880—1900; and if 
wheat, gram, jmaar, and hajra are dealt mth in the proportion in 
which they are grown, the average joint increase is 35-4 per cent. 
The mileage of railways mthin the Province has more than quad- 
rupled in the same period, and the large rise in prices is doubtless 
due in the main to this improvement in communication, accompanied 
by the opening of foreign markets. 

Village life is still simple and possesses few luxuries. All the articles 
that the people require, except matches, lamps, and kerosene oil, and, 
most important of all, piece-goods, are made locally, and are much the 
same as they were before British rule. The wealth which is being 
accumulated by the people is hoarded, commonly in ornaments, and 
less usually in cash. The circulation of Punjab circle currency notes 
rose from 134 lakhs in 1891-2 to 263 in 1903-4, and the deposits in 
the Postal savings’ banks increased from 63 to 80 lakhs in the same 
period. The peasantrj', especially the landowners, have a much higher 
standard of living than they had forty years ago, their increased means 
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enabling lliem to travel morCj cat better food, wear better clothing, 
and own more horses, utensils, and jewels. The Sikh Districts of the 
Central Punjab and the submontane and Himalayan tracts are per- 
haps tlie most prosperous. Among the landless labouring classes the 
increase in general comfort has been marked, owing to the extension 
of canal-irrigation and the foundation of the Chenab Colony, which 
has attracted large numbers of labourers from nearly cvcjy part of the 
Province. In the towns cheap European luxuries, such as German 
watche.s, patent leather shoes, and bicycles, find a considerable sale, 
as do American drugs and cigarettes. Round most of the larger towns 
suburbs are springing xip containing villas built in European style with 
gardens, to which the wealthier classes resort ns a change from their 
close ill-ventilated homes within the ancient walls. 

The forests may be divided into Uvo main cla.sscs, those of the hills 
and those of the plains. For the most part the forests of the plains 
are of the class known jus dry forests, growing in porcsls 
tracts of scanty rainfall and poor, sandy, and often 
salt-impregnated soil. The characteristic trees arc the tamarisk or 
farash {Tamarix arfioilata\ the lcaflc.ss caper or lutrtl (Capparis 
aphyf/a)^ the jand (Frosopts spieigera), the van {Satvadora oleoides), 
and a few acacias of the species known as kikar in the Punjab and 
babul in the rest of Northern India {Aeaeia arabiea). Forests of this 
tj'pc, interspersed with large treeless wastes, occupy extensive areas 
in the liuhore, Montgomery, MultSn, Chcnilb, Jhclmn, and Sh.’lhpnr 
Forest dlvlsion.s, where they are estimated to cover an area of about 
4,000 square miles. In the Central Punjab large tracts covered with 
the dbak {FuUa froudosd) arc common. As they approach the hills 
these forests become richer in species, and gradually blend with the 
deciduous forests of the Lower Himalayas, while to the south and west 
they give place to the deserts of Rajputatia .and Sind. On the banks 
and i.slauds of rivers, .and indeed wherever water is near the surface, 
the sblsbam {Dalberf^a Sissoo) often becomes gregarious, and is of 
some importance j .and many other species, such as acacias and the 
black mulberry, arc found. The avenues of sblsbam and other trees 
])1antcd .along roads and canals are an important feature in the scenerj* 
of the Province, 

The sal tree {Sbona rolmsfa) is found in the small submontane 
forest of Kalesar in Ambala, in the adjoining State of Sirmur, and in 
a few scattered areas in Kiingra District, This is, however, the 
extreme western limit of its growtli, and it can never be expected to 
attain any great dimensions. The rocky hills of the Salt Range and 
Kalu-Chilta are in parts covered with an open forest, in which the 
olive {plea otsptdaia) and the pbulabl {Acacia nwdesta) arc the prin- 
cipal trees. 
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The hill forests fall into groups classified by their elevation. Beloiv 
3,000 feet they are composed of scrub and bamboo {Dendrocahmus 
strictus). The bamboo forests are most important in Kangra, where 
they cover' an area of 14,000 acres; the scrub forests survive in good 
condition only in places where they have been protected by closure 
from' grazing. Between 2,500 and 5,000 feet of elevation the chil pine 
{Pinus longifolia) is the principal tree. Forests of this tree are found 
throughout Kangra proper, in the Murree and Kahilta fahstls of Rawal- 
pindi, and in the lower portions of the valleys of Kulu, Bashahr, and 
Sirmur. Between 5,000 and 8,000 feet occurs the true zone of the 
valuable deodar {Cedrus Deodara), which grows either in pure forests 
or mixed with the blue pine {Pinus excelsa), the silver fir {Abies Web- 
biana), the spruce {Picea Morinda), and trees of various deciduous 
species. The principal deodar forests are found in the Parbati valley, 
and around the head-waters and side streams running into the Beas in 
Kulfi, on either side of the Ravi in Chaniba and the Chenab in Pangi, 
in the valleys of the Sutlej and the tributaries of the Jumna in Bashahr, 
and in Jubbal. In this zone extensive forests of blue pine, pure or 
mixed with deodar, also occur, principally in Kulu and Bashahr. Above 
8,000 feet, extensive areas, especially in the zone between 9,500 and 
12,500 feet, are covered with silver fir, spruce, and trees of various 
deciduous species. Approaching 12,500 feet, which is about the 
limit of tree growth, rhododendron, birch, and juniper are found. 
The grassy slopes which extend from the limit of tree growth to the 
line of perpetual snow afford pasturage, and shepherds and herdsmen 
migrate thither annually with their flocks and cattle. 

The administration of all the more important forests is controlled by 
the Forest department, under a Conservator. There are twelve Forest 
divisions, including those of the Bashahr and Chamba States, the 
forests of which are leased by the Punjab Government. The forests 
of the Simla Hill States are under the general care of the Simla 
Forest officer, who advises the chiefs. In 1904 the land under the 
Forest department amounted to 9,278 square miles, of which 1,916 
were completely ‘reserved,’ 4,909 ‘protected,’ 1,914 ‘unclassed,’ or 
given over with some restrictions to the use of the public, and 539 
‘leased.’ There were also 112 square miles of ‘reser^'ed’ forest, and 
square miles of ‘ unclassed,’ under the Military department ; and other 
civil departments had charge of 4 miles of ‘reserved,’ 10 acres of 
‘protected,’ and 7,033 square miles of ‘unclassed’ forests, the last 
being chiefly waste land in the charge of Deputy-Commissioners. 

All deodar forests of commercial importance are worked in accor- 
dance with working-plans, prepared by the Forest department and 
sanctioned by the Local Government. Under their prescriptions 
7,140 deodar trees are allowed to be cut annually, and the annual 
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yield of deodar timber from the forests under the control of the 
department is estimated at 659,000 cubic feet. This timber, together 
with a certain amount of blue pine and chllt is floated down the various 
rivers to the plains, where it is sold to railwa}'s for sleepers, or to the 
public. Efforts are now being made to introduce exploitation by 
private enterprise. The chll forests of Murree and Kahuta are also 
under a working-plan, and 'for those of Kangra a plan is in prepara- 
tion. In the Kangra forests the chtl trees are .systematically tapped 
for resin. The spruce and fir forests are for the present principally of 
value as grazing grounds, and for .supplying local requirements in forest 
produce. They hold, however, enormous stocks of timber, which may 
eventually become of commercial value. The scrub forests below 
2,500 feet and much of the plains forests are managed as grazing 
grounds. The bamboo forests of Kangra form a valuable property, 
yielding an annual surplus revenue of about Rs. 20,000. 

All closed forest areas in the lower hills and in the plains may be 
regarded as fuel and fodder reserves. In times of drought such areas, 
are opened to grazing, and if necessary to lopping, so as to enable the 
people to keep their cattle alive until the occurrence of more favour- 
able seasons. 'Fhe area of forest land in the plains is rapidly decreasing 
as colonization schemes are extended, and the consequent contraction 
of fuel and fodder-producing areas may be felt in the future. 

Ch3nga M3nga in Lahore District contains a plantation of 8,872 
acres fully stocked with shlsham and mulberry, and there arc smaller 
sliisham plantations at Shahdara in the same District, and at Jullundur, 
Ludhiana, and Jagadhri. Efforts have been made for many years past 
to increase the stock of deodar in the hill forests by artificial sowings 
and plantings, which have been to a certain e.\tent successful. 

The wants of the people are fully provided for by the various forest 
settlements, which record their rights to timber, fuel, grazing, &c., in 
the Government forests ; and in some places the inhabitants have the 
first option of taking grazing leases, and buying the grass from the 
adjoining forests. The relations of the department with the people 
are satisfactory, and offences against the forest laws are usually trivial 
and are becoming less numerous. 

Attempts are made to protect all the more valuable forests from fire. 
Fortunately the valuable deodar forests are but little exposed to this 
danger, but the otf/ forests become highly inflammable in the hot season. 
The local population at first resented the restrictions imposed by fire 
conservancy, and many cases of wilful firing of forests used to occur ; 
but such occurrences are now happily less frequent, and the people 
often give willing help in extinguishing fires in Government forests. 

The financial results of the working of the department are shown 
in the following table; — 
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Forest revenue is princiixilly realized from the sale of deodar timber, 
which produces about 6 laldis annually, sales of other timber amount- 
ing to only Rs. 60,000. The other chief items are sale of fuel 
(Rb. 4,60,000), and grazing and grass (Rs, 1,64,000). 

The Punjab is not rich in minerals ; and nearly all its mineral 
wealth is found in the hills, the only products of 
^'Sicrak^ the alluvium being kankar or nodular limestone, salt- 
petre, carbonate of soda, and sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre is found on the sites of used and disused habitations, 
generally associated with the chlorides of sodium, magnesium, or 
potassium, and the sulphates of sodium, potassium, or calcium. The 
initial process of manufacture, which consists in allowing water to per- 
colate slowly through the nitrous earth, results in a solution not merely 
of nitre but of all the associated salts. The separation of the nitre from 
the rest is the work of the refiner. Refineries exist all over the Province 
and pay an annual licence fee of Rs. 50, while for the initial process the 
fee is 2. Saltpetre is c.\portcd to Europe, and is also largely used 
in India in the manufacture of fireworks and gunpowder for blasting. 
In 1903-4 there were 35 refineries in the Punjab. These produced 
73,917 cwt. of refined saltpetre, the out-turn being nearly 41 per cent, 
of the crude substance. Impure salt {sitia) to the amount of 58,332 cwt. 
was also educed, the out-turn being over 32 per cent, of the saltpetre so 
utilized. Of this amount, only 4i09» cwt. were excised at Rs. 1-5-9 
per cwt. (R. i a maund), S 4»496 cwt. being destroyed. Pure salt is not 
educed. A large saltpetre refinery exists at Okara in Montgomery 
District. 

The only other important mineral product of the plains is kankar, 
or conglomerated nodules of limestone, used for metalling roads, which 
is found in most parts. Carbonate of soda (barilla) is made from the 
ashes of various wild plants, chiefly in the west and south-west of the 
Province. Sal-ammoniac is manufactured in Kama], by burning bricks 
made of the clay found in ponds and heating the greyish substance 
which exudes from them in closed retorts. 

The most valuable mineral is rock-salt, which, with gypsum, forms 
immense beds in the Salt Range. It is worked in that range at Khkwra 
and Nurpur in Jhelum District, at Kalabagh in Mianwali, and at 
Warcha in Shahpur. Salt is also manufactured at Sultanpur, in Gurgaon 
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District, by evaporation of the saline subsoil water. Salt, dark in colour 
and containing a large proportion of earth and other impurities, is 
quarried at Drang and Guma in the State of Mandl. The total amount 
of salt made and sold in the Punjab rose from 79,295 tons in 1880-1 to 
84,338 tons in 1890-1, 94,824 tons in 1900-1, and 105,163 tons in 
1903-4. The average output of the Salt Range and Mandi mines in 
the six years 1898-1903 was 93,698 tons, of which 89,023 came from 
the Salt Range; the output of the Salt Range in 1904 was 99,192 tons. 
Large deposits of gypsum occur in Spiti and Kanawar, but too inac- 
cessible to be at present of any economic value. 

Although the existence of coal at numerous points throughout the 
Salt Range had long been recognized, no attempts were made to 
work it until recently, except at the large colliery near Dandot 
in Jhelum District. Within the last few years, however, prospecting 
licences have been taken out at Kalabagh on the Indus in Mianwali 
District, a few other places in Jhelum, and Sandral in Shahpur ; and 
great hppes are entertained that the coal will prove to be of a paying 
quality. The Dandot Mines have been worked since 1884 by the North- 
Western Railway. There is only one seam of coal, which outcrops at 
various points along the hill-side at a mean distance of 300 feet below 
the limestone scarp, which here rises 2,300 feet above sea-level. The 
seam averages 2 feet 9 inches in thickness, and is worked on the long- 
wall sj'stem, all the coal being taken out in one operation. The mines 
are entered by level or inclined tunnels from the hill-side, the longest 
stretching 900 yards under the hill. From the mouth of each tunnel the 
coal is conveyed on an inclined tramway to the edge of the hill, whence 
a funicular railway runs down the cliff to the North-Western terminus 
at Dandot. The coal is classed as a bituminous lignite, and, though low 
in fixed carbon, has a relatively high calorific value. About 1,500 men 
are employed on the mines, at a daily wage of 8 annas for a miner 
and 3-| or 4^ annas for a cooly. The workers are chiefly agriculturists, 
who leave the mines when their fields claim all their time, to return to 
them again when the crops need less attention. Very few can really 
be called miners. Makranis were at one time imported from Karachi, 
but the experiment was not a success. In 1891 the out-turn was 
60,703 tons, in 1901 67,730, and in 1904 45,594 tons. In 1901 it 
was estimated that three million tons remained to be worked. 

There are no gold-mines in the Punjab, but gold-washing is carried 
on at various places in the upper reaches of most of the rivers. The 
industry is not remunerative, a hard day’s work producing gold to the 
value of only 2 or 4 annas’. The total recorded output in 1904 was 
370 02. 

Iron is found in Kangra District at several points along the Dhaola 
* Punjab Products^ by Uadeii Powell, pp. 12, 13. 
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iJhar, in ihc form of cryiialb of magnetic oxide of iron imbedded in 
decomposed and friable mica schists. The supply is practically ine.\- 
Jtaustible, and the quality of the ore is equal to the best Swedish iron. 
'J'hc remoteness of the iract, combined with difficulties of carriage and 
absence of fuel, have hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
Bc.sidcs iron, antimony ore is found. Iron mines arc also worked at 
Kot Khai in Simla, and in the Hill States of Jubbal, Bashahr, Alandf, 
and Suket. Sirmfir State possesses several iron mines, but they arc 
not worked owing to their inaccessibility and the poor quality of 
the ore. 

Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in various 
parts of the Outer Himalayas in KulG, where a killas-Iikc rock persists 
along the whole range, and is known to be copper-bearing. Veins 
of galena and of copper pyrites occur in the Lower Himalayas, in 
Kulii, and in the Simla Hill Slates ; and stibnitc is found at Shigri in 
the valley of the Chandra river in I..aliul. 

There arc quarries at Bfikhli in the State of Mandi, near Kanhiara 
in Kangra District, and throughout KulO, which turn out a good quality 
of slate. A quarry at Kund in the Rcw 5 ri lahsll of Gurgaon is worked 
under Europciin management, but the slate and flake arc not of good 
quality. 

Petroleum springs occur in Attock District, and in the hills to the 
south-east, but the average recorded output during the si.v years ending 
1903 was only 1,674 giillons. In 1904 the output was 1,658 gallons. 

Near Kalabagh in AliSnwali District, on the Indus, considerable 
quantities of a pyritous shale are extracted for the production of alum, 
but the mining is carried on in an irregular and fitful way. The output 
was estimated in 1898 to amount to 750 tons, and to only 129 tons 


in 1904. 

Cotton-spinning is the grctit domestic industry of the Province, coarse' 
cotton cloth being woven by hand in almost ever)- village. In igoi the 
number of persons returned as supported by colton- 

mMufacturcs. ®"*'sh territory w.ts- 778,947, of whom 

322,944 were actuiil workers and 456,003 dependents. 
The coarse country cloth is strongly woven and wears well, and is not 
likely to be entirely displaced by the machine-made article for some 
time to come. Finer qualities are also manufactured, but these in- 
clude only longclothb and damasks, white or coloured, with woven 
patterns. Aluslin {tanzeb) is made in small quantities at Delhi and 
Rohtak. The longcloths, when checked and of thick material, are 
called kkes, and when striped are termed susi, the latter being made 
of machine-spun yarn with sometimes' a few silk threads in the-warp. 
The lun^ or f>agrt is a long narrow strip of cotton cloth worn by men 
round the head as -a turban or as a band round the waist. Beautiful 
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kites are made in the South-West and Central Punjab. The gabruns of 
Ludhiana closely resemble similar goods made in Europe, and its hingis, 
imitations of those made in Peshawar, are famous. The lungts of 
Shahpur and Multan are more ornate. A special cloth made of a 
mixture of cotton and wool called garbi lot is woven in Gurdaspur 
District and exported all over India. The glazed fabrics of Jul- 
lundur, especially the diaper called gltafi or bulbukhaslm or ‘ nightin- 
gale’s eye,’ are also famous. Cotton rugs, darts or shairanjis, are turned 
out at Lahore and Ambala. Cotton-pile carpets are made at Multan, 
but recent productions indicate that a crude scheme of colours has 
ruined the beauty of this manufacture. Cotton-printing is carried on 
in many parts of the Punjab, and the productions of Kot Kamalia, 
Sultanpur, and Lahore are especially famous. The printing is done 
by hand by means of small wooden blocks. Within recent years fairly 
large quantities have been exported to Europe and America, but the 
trade is declining owing to the fashion having changed. 

Sheep’s wool is largely produced in the plains, and is woven or 
felted into blankets and rugs. Dera Ghazi Khan and Bhera produce 
coloured felts (itamdas) in considerable quantities. The finest wool 
is that of Hissiir, and the western Districts also produce a fair quality. 
Some of the wool worked up in the Province is imported from 
Australia, most of this being utilized by the power-loom mills at 
Dhariwal. Of greater interest, however, are the manufactures of 
pashtn, the fine hair of the Tibetan goat. This is imported through 
Kashmir, Kulu, and Bashahr, and supplies Ludhiana, Simla, Kangra, 
Amritsar, and Gujrat, the chief seats of artistic woollen manufacture. 
The industry dates from early in the nineteenth century, when famine 
drove numbers of artisans from Kashmir to seek a home in the Punjab. 
Real Kashmir shawls continued to be made until the Franco-German 
War, when the demand ceased; and the manufacture of fiashmJna, 
or piece-goods made from pashm, is now confined to alwans or serges, 
curtains, and ordinary shawls. In many Districts sacking, coarse 
blankets, and rugs are made of goats’ and camels’ hair. 

Practically the whole of the silk used in the Punjab is imported 
from China. It is woven in mo.st parts, the chief centres being 
Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, Balala, Multan, Bahawalpur, Delhi, and 
Jullundur, where both spinning and weaving are fairly important 
industries. The articles manufactured may be divided into three 
classes : woven fabrics of pure silk, woven fabrics of silk and cotton, 
and netted fabrics of silk or silk and cotton, of which the second are 
being turned out in largely increasing quantities. Turbans and waist- 
bands {Imgis) of cotton cloth with silk borders woven on to them are 
also very largely made. Netted silk is made in the form of fringes, 
tassels, girdles, /a strings, &c. 
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>rany kinds of wearing apparel arc decorated with embroidery. 
The wraps called phulkjris (‘flower-work’) are in most Districts 
embroidered with silk, and the industry has grown from a purely 
domestic one into a considerable trade, large numbers being exported 
to Europe for table-covers and hangings. Very' similar are the orhms 
of Hiss3r, which arc embroidered in wool or cotton. Delhi is the 
centre of the trade in embroideries, in which gold and silver wire, 
as well as silk thread, is largely used, on silk, satin, and velvet. The 
purity of the manufacture is guaranteed by the municipality, which 
supervises the manufacture, fees being paid by the artisans to cover 
expenses. This practice, a relic of native rule, is highly popular among 
the workmen, who thereby get a guarantee for the purity of their wares. 
The cmbroidciy is applied chiefly to caps, shoes, belts, uniforms, 
turbans, elephant trappings and the like, besides table covers and 
similar articles of European use. 

The carpet-weaving of Amritsar is a flourishing and important indus- 
try, and its products are exported to all parts of the \Yorld. Pashm 
is used for the finest carpets, and the work is all done by hand. 
Woollen carpets used to be made at Multan, but otving to the com- 
petition of Amritsar the industry is now confined to the manufacture 
of mats. Felt mats called namdss arc made of unspun wool arid 
embroidered. 

Ornaments arc universally worn, and Punjabi women display 
jewellery as lavishly as those in any other part of the plains of 
India. It has been estimated that Amritsar city alone contains 
jewels to the value of two millions sterling, and the workers in 
precious metals in the Province considerably outnumber those in 
iron and steel. Gold is mainly confined to the we.ilthier classes, 
and is not largely worn by them except on special occasions ; whereas 
silver ornaments arc in daily use by all but the poorer classes. The 
late Mr. Baden Powell * gave a list of ninety-nine names for ornaments 
used in the Punjab, and the list is by no means exhaustive ; it includes 
ornaments for the head, forehead, e.irs, nose, neck, arms, and waist, 
with bracelets, anklets, and rings for the toes and fingers in great 
variety. The general character of the gold- and silver-work is rough 
and unfinished. Superior work is turned out at Amritsar and Delhi, 
and at the latter place a good deal of jewcllcrj’ is made for the 
European market. 

Iron is largely smelted in Kangra and Simla Districts, but the out- 
turn is insignificant compared with the amount imported into the 
Punjab. I.ahore used to be famous for the manufacture of weapons, 
but the industry is now extinct. In Gujranwala and at Bhera in 
Shahpur District cutlerj' is made, but the production is irregular. 

' Punjab Mami/aflurfu pp 
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The finish of these articles, though not perfect, is better than the 
quality of the steel, which is tough but deficient in hardness. Dama- 
scening or inlaying small articles of iron rvith gold wire is carried on 
in Sialkot and GujrJlt Districts. Agricultural implements are made 
by tnllagc blacksmiths, who are also often ctirpcnters. In Lahore 
ironwork has been considerably improved under the influence of the 
North-Western Railway workshops. 

All the brass and copper used is, in the first instance, imported, 
chiefly from Europe. Formerly copper was obtained from Kabul, 
but the import has entirely ceased. Various copper and zinc ores, 
found in the Kulfl hills and other parts of the Himaljiyas, used to 
be mined, but the imported metals sire so cheap that there is no 
immediate likelihood of the mines being reopened. European spelter, 
chiefly German, has long since driven the Chinese zinc out of the 
market. Both yellow and grey brass (or bell metal) arc manufactured 
in the Punjab. Brass-ware is either hammered or cast ; copper-ware 
is either cast or made of sheet copper soldered together. The industry 
is limited to the manufacture of domestic utensils, which are only 
roughly ornamented. The chief centres of the manufacture are the 
towns of Rewari, Delhi, Jagadhri, PSnipat, Gujranwala, .\mritsar, Pind 
Dadan Khan, and various places in Si.*ilkol District. 

Rough unglazed pottery is made in nearly every village, the potters 
being generally village menials who supply the villagers’ requirements 
in return for a fixed share of the harvest. Unglazed pottery of a rather 
better kind is made at Jhajjar, and thin or ‘ paper ’ potter)' at Panipat, 
Jliajjar, Jullundur, Tanda, and a few other places. Glazed pottery is 
made at MulUin. Originally cemfined to the manufacture of tiles, 
there is now a large trade in flower-pots, plaques, vases, &c. The 
predominant colours are light and dark blue, brown, and green. 
Porcelain of disintegrated felspathic earth, mixed with gum, is made 
at Delhi. China clay is found near Delhi and in the Himalaya.s, but 
has not hitherto been utilized. The manufacture of glass is mainly 
confined to the production of glass bangles. Bottles, glasses, mirrors, 
lamps, lamp-chimneys, and other articles are made at Kama}, Kangra, 
Hoshiarpur, Lahore, and Delhi. 

Wood-carving as an indigenous art is almost entirely architectural, 
being devoted to doors and doonvays, balconies and bow windows. 
Apart from the hill work, which has a chanacter of its own, the wood- 
carving of the Punjab may be divided into three styles : the earliest or 
Hindu, the Muhammadan, and the modem Sikh style. Examples of 
the Hindu work are to be seen principally in the large towns, particu- 
larly at I.ahore. 'I'he forms used arc fantastic, tassel .shapes, pendants, 
and bosses being predominant *, but the style, except for a very recent 
revival, may be .said to be extinct. With the Muhammadans came the 
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tkvclopnicnt of lattice-work or finjra, wliicli is to this day the charac- 
teristic feature of Punjab wootl decoration. Most of the old doonvays 
and hukharchai to be FCcn in rrc<]ucnt jJrofusion in the old towns 
belong, broadly speaking, to this .style of work. The Sikh style, the 
work of the prc-scnt day, may he said to be a modern adaptation of 
the Muhammadan, with occ:i.sion.al Hindu influence underlying it, 
ft is chamctcrbcd by clear-cut cars'ing, broad treatment, and as 
a rule fairly good joiner)', llte best wood-carvens arc to be found 
at 7\«nrilsar, Jlljcm, Cliiniot, and Batiila. Of late years the European 
demand b.^s led to this handicraft being largely applied to small atttc1c.s 
of decorative furniture. 

Itilaid work is also of Muhammadan origin, and was proUably intro- 
duced from Arabia. Tlie chief centrc.s arc IToshifirpur and Chiniot. 
The wood inlay-work of Hoshiarpur h.is a high local reputation, and 
is capable of considerable development. For many years pen-eases, 
walking-sticks, nurror-c't.se.s, and the low dtauhi^ or octagonal table, 
common in the Punjab and probably of Arab introduction, have been 
made here in slitsham wood, inlaid with ivory :vnd brass. Since iSSo 
table.s, cibincls, and other objects have also been made, and a trade 
has sprung up which seems likely to c.spand. 

'rumed wood ornamented with lac in various combinations of 
colours is produced in almost ever)' village. Pskpattan has more 
than a local reputation for this work, while a family in Ferozepore 
produces a superior quality. 

Furniture after European pattcm.s is made in ever}' station and 
cantonment, the best-known centres- being Gujrat and Kartarpur in 
Julhmdur District. GujrSl is known for its wooden chairs, chiefly made 
of fhishom, the supply of which is abundant. 

Ivory-cirving is practically confined to the cities of Amritsar, Delhi, 
and PaliSla ; but at the latter place it has greatly declined. Combs, 
essential to the attire of an orthodox Sikh, arc made in large quantities 
at Amritsar, where papcr-cutter.s and card -eases ornamented with geo- 
metrical open-work patterns, of some delicacy of execution but no great 
interest of design, are also made. The jvor>'-car\’ing of Delhi is of 
a high order of excellence, and miniature painting on ivory is also 
carried on. Ivory- banglc.s arc turned in several Districts, the chief 
being Amritsar, Dora Ghiizi Khan, Gujranwiila, MultSn, and Lahore. 
Billiard-balls arc made at LudhiSna. 

The manufacture of p.iper is now confined almost entirely to the 
jails. Sialkot was famous in Mughal and Sikh times for its paper, 
but the industr}’ has greatly declined ow-ing to the competition of jail- 
made and mill-made paper; and this is also the case at Multan. 
Gunny-bags, matting, rope, baskets, blinds, and the like are largely 
made of various fibrous plants all over the Province. 
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The decade ending 1900 witnessed a striking extension of industrial 
enterprise. In the cotton industry there were, in 1904, 114 steam 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton, compared with 12 in 1891, 
and 6 in 1881. The produce of these fiictories is still for the most 
part exported abroad, or to other Provinces in India. The Punjab 
contains eight cotton-spinning and weaving mills, of which six have 
been started since iSgt, and a good deal of the Punjab-grown cotton 
is utilized in the Province. The following table shows their recent 
development ; — 



Kumber ot 

Dally 
n\ erase 
of hands 
employed. 

Mills. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1900-1 . 
1903-4 . 


426 

475 

80 || 8 R 

112,508 



These mills have a nominal cjipitsil of 60 lakhs. The out-turn of yam 
has steadily increased since 1895-6, but that of woven goods shows 
a tendency to decrease, as appears from the following figures, which 
give the out-turn in pounds ; — 



1895-0. 

1899-1900 



tm - A - 

Yam span 
Goods woven . 

. 

4,3<;i,ooo 

91,254 

7, <501,863 

705,408 

7 i*.Wi 843 

404,258 

HBSm 



The commonest counts spun arc 13’s, n’s, I5’s, i6’s, and 12's, in 
the order given, and these amounted to 8,^ of the g -6 million pounds 
spun in 1901-2. The goods’ w'oven are almost all grey. The esti- 
mated out-turn of cleaned cotton in 1903 was 104,496,400 lb., of which 
more than one-fourth was exported. While the Punjab is of consider- 
able importance as a cotton-producing Province, the staple is short, 
varying from ^ to of an inch, and occupies a low position in the 
market. 

The Egerton Woollen Mills, established at Dharlwal in 1880, are 
the only woollen mills in the Province. The company has a nomi- 
nal capital of Rs. 12,00,000. Its progress is shown by the following 
figures : — 



1890-1. 

XQOI. 

1904. 

Number of looms 

”5 

128 

264 

„ spindles . 

4, .564 

4i320 

6,708 

„ hands employed 

020 

820 

908 


In 1903-4 the mills turned out broadcloths, blankets, greatcoats, 
serges, flannels, tweeds, /o 7 s and shawls, travelling rugs, knitting yarns. 
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braids, Ucriin wool, socks, caps, gloves, and other kinds of knitted 
goods to the amount of 572,061 lb,, valued at Rs. 7,30,118. The native 
sllaK■^^vea^•i^g industr)' and manufacture of /a//r? and blankets have not 
been much aflected by foreign imports. 

The Province contains eight breweries, from which nearly 2,000,000 
gallons of malt liquors were issued in 1903-4. In 1904 there were 
15 ice factories worked by .steam, compared with 4 in 1891, The 
number of indigo factories decreased from 27 to 12. 'I’lierc were, in 
1891, two distilleries for the manufacture of spirits according to the 
European method, but the number has now risen to six. In 1903-4, 
273»Joa gallons (London proof) of spirits were issued from these, 
hlost of the spirit is made from sugar, but some is whisky distilled 
from barley malt. 

There were 5 private iron foundries in 1904 : namely, three at Delhi, 
one at Lahore, and one at Sialkot. Steel trunks and boxes arc made 
in large numbers at Multiin, I.ahorc, and .Sialkot. At the place kst 
mentioned surgical instruments arc made by an enterprising firm. The 
most important iron-works, however, arc the ^^orth-■\^'estern Railway 
workshops at I.ahorc. 

Factory operatives arc protected by the Indian Factories Act, rcviscd 
rules under which were promulgated in 1892. 'J’hc orders of the In- 
spectors have been enforced without dilliculiy, and very few prosecutions 
under the Act ha\’c been necessary. In 1892 there were 34 factories 
in which slcjim-power wjis used. The number has now risen to 175. 
While the conditions of labour of the mill operatives has been de- 
cidedly improved, it docs not appear that there has been any tendenej' 
for wages either to rise or fall during the last ten years. The highest 
rates are paid in the Government workshops on the North-Western 
Railway, where many skilled mechanics arc employed, 'rhe ordinary 
rates in private factories arc 3 annas to 5 annas a day for male 
operatives; 2 annas to 4 annas for women and children; and from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 a month for slcilled mechanics. 

The condition of skilled artisans in the indigenous industries of the 
Punjab, such as carpet-weavers, leather-workers, brass-workers, is not 
favourable. The capitalists in some cities formerly safeguarded their 
interests by a trade practice, according to which, when a workman left 
one employer for another, the second employer was held to be liable to 
the first to the extent of all advances received, and the thraldom of the 
artisan to the second employer was maintained. This trade practice 
has recently been declared illegal by several decisions of the Chief 
Court, and the growing competition among capitalists for the service 
of workmen is beginning to have its natural effect in strengthening the 
position of the artisan. The present transitional stage from the guild or 
caste system to the system of free competition between capital and labour 
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is one of much interest: to the student of sociology. The change is, 
however, as yet only in its initial stages, and has scarcely affected the 
village artisans, who still receive their customary dues in kind, and are 
almost as much dependent on the nature of the harvests as the agri- 
culturists themselves. In towns also the hereditary nature of many 
caste industries, and the tradition of preserving the trade secrets within 
the trade caste, still continue. The freedom to Icam where and what 
one wills has not yet been obtained, but is being gradually brought 
about by the competition of capital for labour, by the industrial schools, 
and by the introduction of steam-power and factory labour, which, 
having no caste tradition, is open to all. 

Trior to annexation the Punjab proper had practically no trade with 
the rest of India. It had no surplus agricultural produce to export, 
and the anarchy which ensued on the dcaiy of the 
Mughal empire was an effectual barrier to commercial **”*adef 
enterprise. Ranjlt .Singh's policy aimed at excluding 
British traders from his kingdom, while the earliest efforts of the British 
Government were directed to opening ui) the water-way of the Indus, 
Since annexation the security afforded to person and property, the 
improvement of communications, and above all the extension of 
canal-irrigation, have vastly developed the agricultural resources of 
the Province. 

The main .source of tlie wealth of the Punjab lies in its export of 
wheal, of which the largest amounts cxiwrlcd were 550,911 tons in 
1891-2,457,991 in 1894-5,493,826 in 1898-9 *, 623,745 in 1901-2, 
536,374 in 1902-3, and 877,022 in 1903-4. Next towdietit, raw cotton 
is the principal export, and besides wheat inferior grains are exported 
on a large scale, chiefly to Southern Europe. During the ten years 
ending 1900 the value of the agricultural produce exported exceeded 
that of the amount imported by an average of nearly 438 lakhs a year, 
a sum Avhich considerably exceeds the total land revenue, with cesses 
and irrigation rates, levied in the Province. 

Among imports, cotton piece-goods, European and Indian, stand 
first. The imports of the former fluctuate greatly. Valued at 218 lakhs 
in 1890-1, they had fallen to 190 lakhs in 1900-1, but rose to 253 lakhs 
in 1901-2, falling again to 231 lakhs in 1903-4. Indian-made piece- 
goods, however, tend to oust the European, the imports of the former 
having increased threefold in value between 1S91 and 1904. In the 
case of twist and yarn this tendency is even more marked. The oilier 
considerable imports are iron and steel, sugar, wool (manufactured), 

' All figures for years, prior to 1900-1 on pp. 3*1-5 include the trade of the 
North-West Frontier Province, whether internal or external (i.c. within India or with 
other Asiatic countries, including Kashmir), .and those for the subsequent jaiars its 
internal trade alone. 
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gunny-bags and doth, dyes and tans, and liquors. Wheat and gram are 
also imported in times of scarcity. The well-to-do classes in the Punjab 
consume wheaten bread, even when wheat is at famine prices, and are 
not content with a cheaper grain. Hence the imports of wheat vary 
inversely ^Yith the out-turn of the local wheat harvest. In the pros- 
perous year 189S-9 the value of the wheat imported was only 6 lakhs : 
the poor harvest of 1S99-1900 raised it to 29 lakhs, and, the scarcity 
continuing into 1900-1, to over 41 lakhs in the latter year. Good 
harvests in 190 1-2 and 1903-4 reduced it to 8 and 10 lakhs respec- 
tively. The import statistics of the coarser and cheaper food-grains, 
such as gram and pulse, are an index to the purchasing power of the 
poorer classes. Less than 8^ lakhs in value in 1898-9, the imports 
of these grains exceeded 87 lakhs in 1899-1900, falling to 39 lakhs 
in 1900-1 and 5^ in 1903-4. The figures show that in periods of 
acute distress the poorer classes are compelled to fall back on inferior 
grains, until better harvests and lower prices permit them to resume 
their wheaten diet. 

The development of the export trade in wheat has created new 
centres of trade, in places favourably situated on the lines of com- 
munication, especially on the Southern Punjab Railway and on the 
line from Wazirabad through the Chenab Colony. Along the former 
large grain markets have been established at Rohtak, Kaithal, Bha- 
tinda, and Abohar. The last named, ten years ago a petty agricul- 
tural village, has now become a considerable trade centre, and has 
attracted much of the wheat trade from Fazilka. In the Chenab 
Colony important trade marts have been established at Gojra, Lyallpur, 
Sangla, Chiniot Road, and Toba Tek Singh. Kasur in Lahore District 
has likewise benefited at the expense of Ferozepore. Imports are distri- 
buted chiefly through the cities and larger towns, such as Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Multan. A Punjab Chamber of Commerce, with its 
head-quarters at Delhi, has recently been established. 

The trading castes are the Khattris in the centre and north, the 
Banias in the east, and the Aroras in the west. The village trader 
is the collecting and distributing agent, but he almost always combines 
money-lending with shopkeeping. Nearly every cultivator is his client, 
and to him much of the agricultural produce of the village is handed 
over at a low price, to liquidate debts which have sometimes accumu- 
lated for generations. To this, however, there are notable exceptions, 
the Sikh and Hindu Jats being often themselves keen traders. More- 
over, in the case of wheat, the exporter often deals direct with the 
cultivator, and in the east of the Province many cultivators in the 
slack season fill their carts with produce and set out to sell it in 
the best market they can find. Most towns are centres for the 
collection of agricultural produce, and, as mentioned above, many 
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large grain markets have been established along the lines of rail. 
These usually have the advaiiti^e of being free from municipal octroi 
duties which, in spite of the system of refunds and bonded warehouses 
for goods in transit, more or less hamper commerce. No statistics are 
available to show the volume of this internal trade. 

The trade outside the Province is almost entirely with other Pro- 
vinces and States in India, the amount that conies over the passes 
from Central Asia being relatively insignificant. More than 90 per 
cent, of the recorded exports and a still higher proportion of the 
imports are carried by rail, the remainder being borne partly by rail 
and partly by boat on the Indus to and from Sind and Karachi. The 
bulk of the trade of th(j Province is with Karachi, which in 1903-4 
sent 37 per cent, of the imports and received 54 per cent, of the 
exports. Bombay and Calcutta together accounted for 27 per cent, of 
the imports and 14 per cent, of the e.\ports, and the United Provinces 
for 23 per cent, of the imports and 19 per cent, of the exports. Wheat, 
raw cotton, oilseeds, hides, raw wool, and a certain amount of inferior 
grains go to Karachi, in exchange for cotton and woollen piece-goods, 
sugar, metals, and railway plant and rolling stock. The trade with 
the other seaport towns is on the same lines. Bombay takes a large 
amount of raw cotton, and sends silk, tea, and tobacco. Hides and 
skins, leather, dyes, and tans go largely to Calcutta, whence conies 
a great deal of the wearing apparel, jute, and woollen piece-goods 
imported. Cotton and woollen manufactured goods are e.Nported to 
the United Provinces, which send sugar, coal and coke (from Bengal), 
Sl'/ii, gram, and pulse. 

The trade with Kashmir is partly by the Jammu-Kashmir Railway, 
and partly by the roads leading into the Districts of Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 
Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi in the Punjab and Hazara in the 
North-West Frontier Province. In Table VII attached to this article 
(p. 385) the figures for 1903-4 exclude the trade through Hazara, now 
a District of the North-West Frontier Province. The trade with 
Ladakh passes cither through Kashmir or over the Bara I.acha (pass) 
into the Kulu subdivision of Kaiigra. The chief imports from Kashmir 
are rice and other grains, ^/ii, timber, oilseeds, manufactured wool, 
raw silk, hides and skins, and fruits ; and the ciiief exports to Kashmir 
are cotton piece-goods, wheat, metals, tea, sugar, salt, and tobacco. 
Charas, borax, and ponies are the principal imports from I^dakh, 
and metals and piece-goods are the chief exports thither. 

The direct trade with countries beyond India is small, being confined 
to that with Chinese Tibet, and an insignificant trade with K3bul 
through Dera Gh^i Khiln. Trade from Chinese Tibet either comes 
down the Hindustan-Tibet road to Simla, or enters KulQ from Ladakh 
or through Spiti. The cliief imports are raw wool and borax, and the 
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chief exports are cotton piece-goods and metals. The chief imports 
from Kabul are fruit, ghty and raw wool ; the chief exports are piece- 
goods, rice, leather, and sugar. The trade with Kabul, which passes 
dowTi the main trade routes, as well as that with Tirah, Sw'at, Dir, 
Bajaur, and Buner, is registered in the North-West Frontier Province ; 
much, however, passes through to the Punjab, and beyond it to the 
Lower Provinces of India. 

The Punjab is well provided with railways. Karachi, its natural 
port near the mouths of the Indus in Sind, is directly connected with 

_ . the Punjab by the broad-gauge North-Western State 

Comniutiicanons. ^ «« - , , , 

Railway from Lahore. Delhi is in direct communi- 
cation with Karachi by another line passing through Rew-ari and Merta 
Road Junctions, and also by the Southern Punjab Raihvay, which runs 
along the southern border of the Province to join the Karachi line at 
Samasata. Karachi has recently been brought into closer contact with 
Ludhiana by the new' branch of the Southern Punjab Railway from 
Ludhi^a via Ferozepore and McLeodganj Road. The north-west 
corner of the Province is directly connected W'ith Karachi by the 
branches of the North-AVestern Railway, w'hich leave the main line 
at Campbellpur, Golra, and Lala Musa and converge at KundiSn, 
whence the Sind-Sagar branch follows the east bank of the Indus 
and joins the Karachi branch at Sher Shah. The new AA^azIrabad- 
Khanewal line taps the fertile Chenab Colony in the Rechna Doab 
and also connects with Karachi via Multan. The Jech Doab line 
commences from hlalakwal, a station on the Sind-Sagar branch of 
the North-AA'^estem Railway, and ends at the Shorkot Road station 
of the AA^azlrabad-Khanewal branch. Another small line is under 
construction from Shahdara, 3 miles north of Lahore, to Sangla Hill 
on the AA^azIrabad-Khanewal Raihvay. It will serve as an outlet to the 
immense grain traffic in the interior of the Chenab Colony. 

In the east of the Province the country is covered with a network of 
branch lines, of which the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka, Simla-Kalka, Rajpura- 
Bhatinda, Bhatinda-Ferozepore, and Ludhiana-Dhiiri-Jakhal are the 
most important. The Rewari-Bhatinda-Fazilka (metre-gauge) State 
Railway links up the important junction of Bhatinda Avith the Raj- 
putana-Malwa line, w’hich also connects with Delhi. The Delhi-Agra 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railw'ay has recently been 
opened. In the centre of the Province a branch of the North-AA^estem 
Raihvay, recently opened, connects Amritsar with Patti, a town in 
Lahore District. 

The oldest railway is that from Amritsar to Lahore, opened in 1862. 
That from Multan to Lahore linked up the capital with the Indus 
Flotilla in 1865; but it was not till 187S that its extension north- 
westwards began, and only in 1883 was through communication from 
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Peshawar to Calcutta and Bombay established. Meanwhile Amritsar 
and Rewari had been linked with Delhi in 1870 and 1873 respectively ; 
and, though no farther extensions were made till 1883, progress was 
rapid after that year. In 1891 the Province contained 2,189 miles of 
railway, which increased to 3,086 in 1901 and 3,325 miles in 1904. 
In the latest year the total was distributed under — broad gauge, 
2,757 miles] metre gauge, 380] and narrow gauge, 198 miles. 

The greater portion of the railways in the Punjab is worked by 
the North-Western State Railway, which included 2,585 miles on 
the broad gauge, and 138 on narrow gauges in 1904. In January, 
1886, when the contract of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway 
Company expired, Government took over that line and amalgamated 
it with the Indus Valley, the Punjab Northern State Railways, and 
the Sind-SagSr branch into one imperial system called the North- 
Western State Railway. The Amritsar-Pathankot Railway, which 
originally belonged to the Local Government, was transferred to the 
Norih-AVestern Railway in 1892. The Rajpura-Bhatinda, LudhiSna- 
DhQri-Jakhal, and Jammu-Kashmir Railways were built respectively 
by the Patiala, the Maler Kotla and Jind, and the Kashmir States, 
but are worked by the North-Western Railway, with which has also 
been amalgamated the Southern Punjab Railway. The management 
of the Kalka-Simla Railway was taken over by the North-Western 
Railway on January i, 1907. 

. The railways in the Punjab may be classed under two heads, com- 
mercial and military. The commerdal section of the North-AVestern 
Railway cost on an average Rs. 1,32,000 per mile to construct, inclusive 
of the worked lines and the Amritsar-Pathankot Railway. The worked 
lines cost on an average Rs, 55,000 per mile to construct, and the 
Amritsar-Pathankot Railway Rs. 82,000 per mile. In 1904 the Punjab 
had one mile of rail to every 40 square miles of territory. The only 
Districts not yet traversed by a railway are Dera Ghazi Kh5n, Kangra, 
and Hoshiarpur. 1 he strategical value of the railway system lies 
chiefly in the facilities it offers for the transport of troops to the 
north-west frontier of India ; the commercial value lies mainly in 
the export of cotton, grain (especially wheat), and oilseeds to Karaclii. 
Combined with the canals the railways have revolutionized economic 
conditions, the former inducing the production of wheat on a vast 
scale, and the latter placing it on the world’s markets. Further, their 
cotnbined effect renders the Province, as a whole, secure from serious 
food-fammes. In 1899-1900 the canal-irrigated tracts formed a granary 
whence gram was distributed by the railways. The railways also tend 
to equalize prices in all parts of the Province and from year to year, 
but It may be doubted whether by themselves they have raised prices 
generally. It is, however, true that they are tending to erase local 
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variations in speech, dress, manners, and customs, and to obliterate 
the few restrictions which the caste system in the Punjab imposes 
on the ordinary intercourse of daily life. 

The chief road is a continuation of the grand trunk road, which, 
starting at Calcutta, runs through Northern India to Delhi, Thence, 
in the Punjab, it passes through Kamal, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, 
Amritsar, I.«ahorc, Jhclum, Rawalpindi, and Attock, where it enters the 
North-AVest Frontier Province and ends at Peshawar, with a total 
length of 587 miles, metalled and bridged throughout. The section 
from KarnSl to Ludhiana was made in 1852, but that from Phillaur to 
the Beas was only completed in 1860-1. From the Bcas to Lahore 
the road was opened in 1853, and thence to Peshawar in 1863-4. It 
runs alongside the railway, and still continues to carry a certain amount 
of slow traffic. The other roads are mainly important as feeders to the 
railway system. On the north the chief routes are the HindustSn-Tibet 
road, which runs from the Shipki Pass on the frontier of the Chinese 
empire to the railway termini at Simla and Kalka j the Kangra Valley 
cart-road, which brings down tea and other hill products to Path-inkot ; 
the Dalhousic-Pathankot road ; and the Murree-Rawalpindi road, which 
now forms the main route from Kashmir. All these, except the Dal- 
housic road, arc metalled, and all arc practicable for wheeled traffic, 
except that part of the Tibet road which lies north of Simla. In the 
centre of the Province a metalled road runs in a loop from Lahore via 
Kasilr and Ferozepore to Ludhiana, where it rejoins the grand trunk 
road. The other metalled roads arc merely short feeders of local . 
importance connecting outlying towns, such as Hoshiarpur and Kapur- 
thala, with the railways. As feeders and for local traffic unmetalled 
roads suffice for the requirements of the people, and the construction 
of metalled roads has accordingly been of recent years subordinated to 
that of railways, at least in the plains. Thus in 1880-1 the Prorince 
contained 1,381 miles of metalled roads; and though in 1 900-1 the 
mileage had risen to 1,916, in 1903-4 it ivas only 2,054, compared 
with 20,874 of unmctalled roads. All roads, except 147 miles of 
strategic roads in Dcra Ghazi Khan District, are maintained from 
Provincial or District funds. Most of the important metalled roads 
are Pro\incial, while unmctalled roads arc maintained by District 
boards, their metalled roads being often made over to the Public 
Works department for maintenance. The total annual expenditure 
on land communications is about 4 lakhs for original works, and 10 to 
12 lakhs for repairs. 

The chief means of transport of goods by road is the bullock-cart. 
This is a hea^y substantial vehicle without springs or tires, and made . 
by any village carpenter. It is drawn by a pair of bullocks at the rate 
of 2 miles an hour, and 10 to 15 miles are reckoned a fair day’s 
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journey. It will stand the roughest usage and the worst roads, and 
only in the hills and in the sandy tracts does its weight render its use 
impossible. In the sandy deserts bordering on the Bikaner desert, and 
in the Sind-Sagar Doab, including the Salt Range, the camel is the 
chief means of transport of merchandise, while in the Himalayas goods 
are carried on mules or by bearers. For passengers by road the light 
springless cart known as tlie ekka is the almost universal means of 
locomotion j it will carrj’ four to six passengers, and go at the average 
rate of 5 mile.? an hour. On metalled rorids, the * tumtum,' a vehicle 
with springs not unlike a dog-cart, is much in use. On the important 
cart-roads to the hills regular passenger services are maintained by 
means of a two-wheeled carriage called a ‘ tonga,’ drawn by two ponies ; 
at every 4 miles there are stages at which ponies are changed, and 
journeys are performed at the rate of about 8 miles an hour. Regular 
services of bullock-carts are also maintained on these roads. 

All the great rivers are navigable in the rains ; and the Indus and 
the lower reaches of the Jhelum, Cheniib, and Sutlej are navigable 
throughout the year. Except on the Indus, timber is the most impor- 
tant article of commerce transported by this means. There is a con- 
siderable trade on the Indus with Sind. Navigation on all rivers is 
entirely by means of rude country craft, the Indus Steam Navigation 
Flotilla having ceased to exist some twenty years ago. ' The grand 
trunk road crosses the Ravi, Jhelum, and Indus by roadways attached 
to the railway bridges, and the Chenab by a footway ; and roadways 
cross the Sutlej between Lahore and Ferozepore, and the Chenab 
between Multan and Muzaffargarh. There is a bridge of boats on the 
Ravi near Lahore j and the Indus is crossed by bridges of boats at 
Khushalgarh, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan, the two latter 
replaced by steam ferries in the summer. All the rivers are provided 
with ferries at frequent intervals, which arc generally managed by the 
District boards. 

The Districts and States of the Punjab (except tlie States of 
Cbamba, Jind, Nabha, and Patiala, which have their own postal 
arrangements) form, together with the North-West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir, one postal circle under the Postmaster-General of the 
Punjab and North-AVest Frontier Province. It is divided into seventeen 
postal divisions. The table on the next page shows the advance in postal 
business in the Punjab during the two decades since 1880, giving also 
the figures for 1903-4. The figures exclude the North-AA^est Frontier 
Province and also (for the most part) Kashmir. 

These figures include both the imperial and the local or District 
post. The latter system was a substitute for the posts which land- 
OAvners were in early days bound to maintain for the conveyance of 
official correspondence in each District. As the District came under 
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.seltlemcnt, this personal obligation was replaced b)’ a cess levied on 
the land revenue, and eventually in 1883 the cess was merged in and 
became part of the local rate. The expenditure on the District post 
averaged Rs. 1,50,274 during the five years ending 1902-3, and 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,42,253. In 1906 the cess was abolished, 
and the system was amalgamated with the imperial post. The value 
of the money orders paid during the year 1903-4 amounted to 
329 lakhs, or nearly 102 lakhs more than the value of those issued. 
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of the fodder for tlic cattle, tlie spring crops being grown only for 
profit. To a great extent this still holds good, especially as regards 
fodder; but of late years the area under spring crops has greatly 
increased, and now, even in the insecure tracts, it almost equals that 
under autumn crops. The loss of a single harvest, or even of both the 
annual han'ests, does not in itself necessitate measures of relief. Such 
measures are required only after a succession of lean years, and thus 
,the point when failure of the monsoon spells famine can, as a rule, be 
accurately gauged. Besides a rise in prices, not always a very trust- 
worthy sign, indications of the necessity for measures of relief are 
usually afforded by the contraction of private charity and credit, 
activity in the grain trade, increase in crime, and aimless wandering 
in search of employment or food. 

The first famine in the Punjab of which any information exists oc- 
curred in 1783-4 (Samv.at 1840), and is popularly called the chahsa 
kaly or ‘famine of the year 40.’ It affected the whole country 
from the Sutlej to Allahabad, and was acute in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. Hariana was desolated and the people perished or 
emigrated. The mortality must have been very great, and few villages 
now existing in this area boast a history anterior to the famine. 
Famine again occurred in 1833-4, 1837-8, 1860-1, 1868-9, 1877-8, 
1896-7, and in 1899-1900. In 1833-4 the conditions were those 
of severe scarcity rather tlian of famine; and though there was 
suffering in Hissar and Rohtak Districts and the FSzilka tahsV, no 
relief, beyond large suspensions of revenue, was given. The scarcity 
was, however, the precursor of serious famine in 1837-8, when the 
tract between Allahabad and Delhi was most .seriously affected, but 
Hissar, Rohtak, and FSzilka also suffered. Relief worl« were opened 
for the able-bodied, but the relief of the infirm and helpless was left to 
private charity. The main features of this famine were the prevalence 
of aimless wandering and the extraordintary amount of violent crime. 

The famine of 1860-1 affected only the Districts between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, and was the result partly of the Mutiny, and 
partly of deficient rainfall in the two preceding years, followed by 
a failure of the monsoon in r86o. The principles adopted in 1833-4 
were again followed. Gratuitous relief was given mainly in the form 
of cooked food. 

Practically the same tract was again affected in 1868-9, but the 
great influx of famine-stricken immigrants from Rajputana exhausted 
the resources of private charity. The principle that it was the duty 
of the people to relieve the infirm and weak had to be abandoned, and 
Government acknowledged its liability to supplement charitable aid. 
I.arge works under professional control and minor works under civil 
officers were also utilized for affording relief. The excess mortality in 
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RSjputana and the Punjab was estimated at 1,200,000. About 3 lakhs 
of revenue was remitted in the Punjab. 

The great famine of 1877-8 hardly reached this Province, in which 
only scarcity existed. Fazilka and the Districts of the Delhi Division, 
which were not protected by irrigation, suffered most. 

After 1S78, in .spite of occasional .short harvest-s, the Punjab had 
a respite from actual scarcity till 1896-7. In 1895 the monsoon 
ceased early in August, and a poor autumn harvest was followed by 
a deficient spring crop in 1896. In the latter year failure of the mon- 
soon caused widespread scarcity in the Punjab, as in other parts of 
India. The whole of the Delhi Division, except Simla, and parts 
of the Lahore and Rawalpindi Divisions were affected. A total of 
million day-units were relieved, of whom half were in Hissar. 
Relief cost 22 J lakhs, 22 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and 
at the close of the famine lakhs was advanced for the purchase of 
seed and cattle. After one good year the monsoon failed again in 
1898 and 1899, and famine supervened in the same tracts. The 
scarcity of fodder caused immense mortality among cattle^ and the 
distress among the people was intense. Relief was afforded to 
52 million day-units at a cost of 48 lakhs. In addition, 44 lakhs of 
land revenue was suspended, and 19 lakhs granted for the purchase 
of seed and cattle as soon as favourable rain fell in the autumn of 
1900. The Charitable Relief Fund also allotted 12 lakhs to the 
Punjab. Hissar was again the most deeply affected tract, account- 
ing for two-thirds of the numbers relieved. 

Of recent years the immediate effects of scarcity on the population 
of the Province have been practically negligible. The famine of 1899- 
1900, the most severe since annexation, affected the health of the 
people, so that many were unable to withstand disease which under 
more favourable circumstances might not have proved fatal. It might 
have been anticipated that the two famines of the decade ending 1900 
would have appreciably affected the population in Hissar and Rohtak 
Districts, but the Census of 1901 showed an increase of nearly 10 per 
cent, in the latter. Generally speaking, as regards mortality, the after- 
effects of famine are almost more potent than famine itself. Practi- 
cally no deaths from actual starvation were recorded in the Punjab in 
the recent famines. During famine cholera is most to be feared ; but 
when famine ceases, after a plentiful monsoon, malaria, acting on a 
people whose ntality has been reduced by privation, claims a long tale 
of victims. At such seasons the mortality is naturally greatest among 
the very old and the very young. This is shoTO by the fact that, at 
the recent Census, Hissar returned only 999 children under five in 
everj' 10,000 of its population, compared with the Prorincial' ratio 
of 1,340. This paucity of children, however, is to some extent due 
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to a dhninished birth-rate. The famine of rSgo-igoo lasted c.vactly 
thirteen months from September, 1899. Up to December the birth- 
rate tva's fairly normal, but after that month it rapidly declined until the 
close of the famine. In July, 1900, it was only 22*3 per r,ooo, as com- 
pared with 40-5, the annual average for the month itj the five years 
1891-5. On the other hand, the rc-eslablishmcnt of normal con- 
ditions, after famine, Is followed by an abnormally high birth-rate. 
Thus, in HissSr, famine ended in August, 1897. Up to July, 1898, 
the birth-rate remained low; but it then rose rapidly and remained 
well above the average until September, T899, the highest figures 
occurring in October and November, 1898, when they reached 81-7 
and 76-7 per 1,000, as compared with 57 and 50*8 rc.spcctlvcly, the 
averages for those tw’O months in 1891-5. 

Whether it will ever be possible to render the Punjab free from 
liability to famine is a difficult question at present to answer. The 
two great remedies arc the extension of railways and irrigation. As 
to the former, from the point of view of famine protection, the Pro- 
vince. is as a whole well off, and further schemes arc in hand for 
facilitating distribution of the immense surplus stocks produced > in 
the large canal colonics. As to the latter, much has been done and 
much more is in contemplation. The Chenab and Jhelum Canals, by 
rendering cultivable vast areas of waste, have been of incalculable help 
in reducing the pressure on the soil in the ino.st thickly populated 
Districts, and in increasing the productive power of the Province ; 
but, until the insecure tracts themselves arc rendered safe by the 
e.xtenslon to them of irrigation, scarcity and famine must be appre- 
hended. The new Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, and I/jwcr Bari 
Doab Canals have been described above (pp. 304-5). 

On the annexation of the Punjab in March, 1849, n Board of 
Adniinistration was constituted for its government. The Board was 
abolished in Februaiy, 1853, its powers and func- 
tions being vested in a Chief Commissioner, assisted 
by a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner. After the transfer 
of the Delhi territory from the North-Western (now the United) 
Provinces, the Punjab and its dependencies were formed into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, Sir John Uvwrcncc, then Chief Com- 
missioner, being appointed Lieutenant-Governor on January i, 1859. 
In this office he was succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery (1859), 
Sir Donald McLeod (1865), Sir Henry Durand (1870), Sir Henry 
Davies (1871), Sir Robert Egerton (1877), Sir Charles Aitchison 
(1882), Sir James Lyall (1887), Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick (189 2), Sir Mack- 
worth Young (1897), Sir Charles Rivaz (1902), Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
(1907), and Sir Louis Dane (1908). 

In 1866 the Judicial Commissioner ivas replaced by a Chief Court. 

VOL. XX. ' V 
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A Settlement Commissioner was shortly afterwards appointed to super- 
vise the land revenue settlements; but this office was abolished in 1884, 
and a Second Financial Commissioner appointed. In 1897, however, 
the old arrangement was reverted to, a Settlement Commissioner re- 
placing the Second Financial Commissioner. 

The direct administrative functions of Government are performed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor through the medium of a Secretariat, which' 
comprises a chief secretary, a secretary, and two under-secretaries. 
These are usually members of the Indian Civil Service. The following 
are the principal heads of departments : the Financial Commissioner, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the Conservator of Forests, the 
Accountant-General, and the Postmaster-General. The last two repre- 
sent Imperial departments under the Government of India. The 
heads of the two branches (Irrigation, and Roads and Buildings) 
of the Public Works department are also ex-officio secretaries to 
Government, and the heads of the Police and Educational departments 
are similarly under-secretaries in their respective departments. The 
Financial Commissioner, who has a senior, a junior, and an assistant 
secretary, controls the Settlement Commissioner, the Commissioner 
of Excise (also Superintendent of Stamps), the Director of Agriculture, 
the Director of Land Records (also Inspector-General of Registration), 
and the Conservator of Forests. He is also the Court of Wards for 
the Province, 

The civil administration is carried on by the Punjab Commission, a 
body of officers now recruited exclusively from the Indian Civil Service, 
though prior to the constitution of the North-West Frontier Province 
one-fourth of the cadre was drawn from the Indian Staff Corps. The 
Commission is supplemented by the Provincial Civil Service, which is 
recruited in the Province either by nomination, or by examination, or by 
a combination of the two, and is almost entirely of Punjabi origin. 
With a few e.\ceptions, the higher appointments in the administration 
are held exclusively by members of the Punjab Commission, while mem- 
bers of the Provincial service, who are graded as -Extra or as Extra- 
Judicial Assistant Commissioners, perform the functions of District 
judges, magistrates, and revenue officials. The minor posts in the 
administration are held by the Subordinate services, which are recruited 
entirely from natives of the Province. 

The territories under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor consist 
of 29 Districts, grouped into 5 Divisions, and 43 Native States. Each 
District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who is subordinate 
to the Commissioner in charge of the Division. A District is divided 
into sub-collectorates called ^a/isl/s, varying in number as a rule from 
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three to seven, each under a ialialdar with a naib (deputy)-/«Afj/</ar. 
Of the 29 Districts, Kangra, wiih'an area of 9,978 square miles, is the 
largest, and Simla, in area less than the county of London, the smallest. 
The average District corresponds in size with one of the larger English 
counties. In population Lahore, with 1,162,109, is the largest, and 
Simla, with 40i35ij again the smallest District. The average population 
of a District is 701,046. Particulars regarding ctich Division, District, 
and State will be found in Table III on pp. 380-1. For purposes of 
criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction, the District is the unit of ad- 
ministration. The Deputy-Commissioner (as the officer in charge of a 
District is designated, the Punjab being a non-Regulation Province) is 
Collector, with judicial powers in revenue suits, and also District Magis- 
trate, being usually invested as such with power to try all offences not 
punishable with death. The District staff includes a District Judge, 
whose work is almost entirely civil, though he is also ordinarily invested 
with magisterial powers, which he exercises in subordination to the 
District hlagistratc. ' It also includes from three to seven Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners, with criminal, civil, and revenue 
powers, of whom one is in charge of the treasury. It further includes 
one or more Munsifs or civil judges. The takaldars are invested with 
revenue, criminal, and civil powers, and their assistants, the mib-tahsil- 
dars^ with revenue and criminal powers. In ten Districts there are 
subdivisions, each consisting of one or two outlying tahsl/s, in charge of 
an Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioner, who resides at the head- 
quarters of his jurisdiction. Lahore city also forms a subdivision, and 
subdivisional officers are posted to the bill stations of Murree and 
Dalhousie during the hot se.'ison. As a rule, however, there is no inter- 
mediate link between the District and the fafisU. In two lafuUs a sub- 
taMl exists in charge of a naib-laJisJldar. The tahildar has under 
him from two to five field kdnungosy each of whom supervises twenty to 
thirty or revenue accountants, in charge of the revenue records 
of a group of vilkagcs. Each village has one or more headmen, who 
collect the revenue, and chauMddrs or watchmen. In most Districts 
the villages are grouped into circles or zails, each under a non-officiiil 
{zaildar) of local influence, whose duty it is to render general assistance 
to all Government officials. Commissioners of Divisions now exercise 
judicial powers only in revenue appeals, their civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion having been transferred to the Divisional and Sessions Judges. 

The Native States under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab are 43 in number, comprising an area of 36,532 square 
miles, and a population in 190X of 4i424)398 persons, as shown in 
Table III on pp. 380-1, with a total revenue of 155 lakhs. Kashmir, 
formerly included among the Punjab States, was’ placed under the direct 
political control of the Government of India in 1877. Of the 43 States, 
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the three Phulkian Stales (Patiala, Jind, and Nabha) and Bahawalpur 
arc in charge of a Political Agent under the direct control of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab; Chamba is under the Commis- 
sioner of Inhere ; Kapurthala, Faiidkot, Maler Kotla, Mandr, and Suket 
arc under the Commissioner of Jullundur; Sirmur, Kalsia, Dujana, 
I’ataudi, and Loharu are under the Commissioner of Delhi ; and the 
28 Simla States are under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Simla, as ex-officio Superintendent, Simla Hill States. 

. The relations of the British Government with Bahawalpur are regu- 
lated by treaty ; those with the other States by samds or charters from 
the Governor-General. 'I'he States of Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, 
Nabha, Kapurthala, Sirmur, Faridkot, and Mater Kotla maintain 
Imperial Service lrooj)s. The other States and also KapQrthala pay a 
money tribute, amounting in 1903-4 to a total of Rs. 2,66,434. The 
Slates of Patiiila, Jind, and Nabha arc ruled by members of the Phulkian 
family ; and should there be a fiiilurc of direct heirs in any of them, the 
sanads provide for the selection of a collateral as successor by the chiefs 
of the other two States. A nazardtta or relief is payable to the British 
Government by the collateral who succeeds. The Phulkian chiefs, and 
also tijc Raja of Faridkot, arc bound by sanad to execute justice and to 
promote the welfare of their people ; to prevent w//, slavery, and female 
infanticide j to co-operate with the British Government against an 
enemy, and to furnish supplies to troops ; and to grant, free of expense, 
land required for railways and imperial lines of road. On the other 
hand, the British Government has guaranteed them full and unresen’ed 
possession of their territories. They, with Bahau’alpur and Kajitirthala, 
differ from the remaining feudatories in the fact that they possess power 
to inflict capital punishment upon their subjects. The treaties with 
Bahawalpur define the supreme position of the British Government, and 
bind the Nawab to act in accordance with its wishes, while in turn the 
British Government engages to protect the State. Sanads of vaiying 
import arc also possessed by the minor feudatories. 

Of the chiefs, those of Bahiiwalpur, Maler Kotla, Palaudi, Loli3ru, 
and Dujana are Muhammadans j those of Patiala, Jind, Nabfia, Kapur- 
thala, Faridkot, and Kalsia are Sikhs; and the rest are Hindus. Of 
the Muhammadan chiefs, the Nawab of Bahawalpur is head of the 
Daudputra tribe, being a descendant of Bahawal Khan, who acquired 
independence during the collapse of the Sadozai dynasty of Afghani- 
stan early in the nineteenth century’. The Nawab of Alaler Kotla is 
a member of an Afghan family which came from Kabul about the time 
of the rise of the Mughal empire; his ancestors held offices of im- 
portance under the Delhi kings and became independent as the 
Mughal dynasty sank into decay. The chiefs of Pataudi and Dujana 
are descended from Afghan adventurers, and the Nawab of Loh.aru 
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from a Afiighal soldier of fortune, upon whom estates were conferred 
by the British Government as a reward for services rendered to Lord 
Ijake in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

With one exception (Kapurthala), the Sikh chiefs belong to the Jat 
race. Chaudhri Phfil, the ancestor of the PhulkiSn houses (Patiala, 
JInd, and Nabha), died in 1652. His descendants look advantage of 
the break-up of the Mughal empire in the eighteenth century, and of 
the confusion whicli attended the successive Persian, Afghan, and 
Maratha invasions of Delhi, to establish themselves, at the head of 
marauding bands of Sikh horsemen, in the Mughal province of Sirhind, 
and eventually rose to be independent chiefs. The Raja of Kapur- 
thala claims Rajput origin, and his ancestor, Jassa Singh, took rank 
among the Sikh Sardars about 1750. The founder of the Farldkot 
family, a Barar Jat by tribe, rose to prominence in the service of the 
emperor Babar. Jodh Singh founded the Kalsia State about the same 
time. The remaining chiefs, whose territories lie among the Outer 
Himalayan hill ranges, are principally of Rajput descent, claiming 
a very ancient lineage. 

The rulers of Patiala, Farldkot, Jubbal, Baghal, Kanethi, Mailog, 
Kunihar, Blja, Madhan, Dhadi, Tharoch, and Kuthar were minors 
in 1906 \ The chiefs of Maier Kotla and Kumharsain are of unsound 
mind, the R 5 ja of Bashahr is of weak intellect, and the Raja of Bilfis- 
pur was in 1903-4 temporarily deprived of his powers as a ruling chief 
for misconduct. The State of Patiala is administered by a council of 
regency, composed of a president and two members ; and an English 
guardian *and tutor supervises the education of the Maharaja. I^he 
administration of Farldkot is conducted by a council, presided over 
by an Extra-Assistant Commissioner deputed by Government. Maier 
IColla is administered by the heir apparent. In Blja, Kunihar, Mailog, 
and Madhan the administration' is carried on by councils of State 
officials ; in Dhadi it is in the hands of a relative of the chief, and 
in Tharoch in those of the wazir. Bilaspur, Jubbal, Bashahr, Kum- 
harsain, and Kanethi are administered by native officials of the British 
sem'ce deputed by Government. In Baghal the council consists of a 
brother of the late chief and an official deputed by Government, while 
in Kuthar the manager is a member of the ruling family of Suket. 

By the Punjab I..aws Act of 1872 custom governs all questions 
regarding succession, betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate pro- 
perty of women, dower, wills, gifts, partitions, family 
relations such as adoption and guardianship, and justice 
religious usages or institutions, provided that the 
custom be not contrary to justice, equity, or good conscience. On 

* 'I'he Nawab of Bahawaipnr died at sea in Febninry, 1907, while returning from 
a pilgrimage to Mecc.!. ITe left a son two years of age. 
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these subjects the Muhammadan or Hindu law is applied only in the 
absence of custom. 

A Legislative Council was created for the Punjab in May, 1897, 
consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and not more than nine 
members nominated by him, of whom five were non-officials in 
1904. The members do not as yet possess the rights of interpella- 
tion and of discussing the Provincial budget, which have been granted 
to the Councils of the older Provinces. The following are the chief 
legislative measures specially affecting the Punjab which have been 
passed since 1880; — 

Atti of the Govenwr^Geuetal in (Le^'s/athe) Cotnidl. 

The Fnnjnb University Act, XIX of 1882. 

The District Boards Act, XX of 18S3. 

The Punjab Municip.-il Acts, XIII of 1884 ond XX of 1890. 

The Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884 (as amended by Acts XIII of 1888, XIX 
of 1895, and XXV of 1899). 

The Punjab Tenancy und Land Revenue Acts, XVI and XVII of 1889. 

The Goremment Tenants Punjab Act, III of 1893. 

The Punjab Land Alienation Act, XIII of 2900. 

Be^ilaliens of the Govtntor-Gtutral in {Exettnive) CottneiL 

The Frontier Crimes Regulations, IV of 1887, IV of 1889, and HI of 1901. 

The Frontier Murderous Outrages Regulation, IV of 1901. 

Ads of the Punjab Legislative Cemitil. 

Tlie Punjab General Clauses Act, I of 189S. 

The Punjab Riverain Boundaries Act, I of 1S99. 

The Punjab Land Preservation ULhoi) Act, If of 2900. 

The Punjab Descent of JS^rs Act, IV of 1900. 

The Sind-Sagnr Doab Colonization Act, I of 1902. 

The Punjab Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, II of I903, 

The Punjab Military Transport Animals Act, I of 1903. 

The Punjab Court of Wards Act, IT of 1903. 

The Punjab Pre-emption Act, II of 1905. 

The Punjab Minor Canals Act, III of 1903. 

The supreme civil and criminal court is the Chief Court, which 
consists of five Judges, of whom one at least must, under section 4 
of the Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884, be a barrister of not less 
than five years’ standing. The Court has from time to time been 
strengthened by the appointment of temporar)' Additional Judges, 
who numbered four in 1906. Of the five permanent judges, three 
are members of the Indian Civil Service, one is an English barrister, 
and one an Indian pleader. 

Subordinate to the Chief Court are the Divisional and Sessions 
Judges, each exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and 
Sessions division comprising one or more Districts. As Divisional 
Judges, these officers trj’ most of the appeals in civil suits from the. 
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courts of first instance. As Sessions Judges, they try sessions cases, 
with the aid of assessors, and hear criminal appeals. Thus the 
Divisional and Sessions Judges in the Punjab fulfil the functions of 
District and Sessions Judges in the Regulation Provinces. Appeals 
in minor civil suits from the Munsifs’ courts are heard by the District 
Judge, whose court is also the principal court of original jurisdiction in 
the District. The Divisional and Sessions courts arc established under 
- Act XVIII of 1884, which also provides for the appointment of Sub- 
ordinate Judg& (e.\ercising unlimited civil jurisdiction) and Munsifs. 
The latter are of three grades, the jurisdiction of a first-grade Munsif 
being limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value. There are 
Small Cause Courts at Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, and Simla, and many 
Munsifs are invested with the powers of such courts under Act IX 
of 1887. 

Relatively to the population, the Punjab may be called the most 
litigious Province in India. In 1901 the number of suits instituted 
was 11*4 per 1,000 of the population, the next highest figure being 9-6 
in Bombaj’. During the last few years, however, the annual number 
of suits has declined considerably, from 227,284 in 1900 to 156,354 in 
1905. In the year 1904-5 alone there was a decline of no less than 
26 per cent., due mainly to an amendment in the law which extended 
the period of limitation in suits for the recovery of money lent from 
three to six years. The Punjab Alienation of I^nd Act of 1900 has 
also had a considerable eflect in checking litigation between money- 
lenders and agriculturists. Suits of this class show a falHng-oflT of 
nearly 42 per cent, in the first five years (1901-5) during which the 
Act was in force. The question of codifying the customary law has 
of late years attracted some attention. An attempt has been made to 
codify the custom as to pre-emption in the Pre-emption Act II of 1905,. 
but it is not possible to say at present what the ultimate effect of that 
Act will be. During its first year it stimul.ited litigation to some 
extent. 

The District Magi.strate is ordinarily (and Additional District and 
subdivisional magistrates and other magistrates with full powers are 
occasionally) invested with power to it)' all offences not punishable 
with death, and to inflict sentences up to seven years’ imprisonment. 
Further, in the frontier District of Dera GhSzi Khan and in Mian- 
wali an offender may be tried by a council of elders under the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation, and in accordance with its finding the Deputy- 
Commissioner may pass any sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 
fourteen years j but sentences exceeding seven years require the confir- 
mation of the Commissioner, who has also a revisional jurisdiction in 
all cases. 

The litigious spirit of the people is illustrated by their readiness to 
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drag tlieir petty disputes into the criminal courts. About one-third of 
the charges preferred are ultimately found to be false. In a normal 
3’ear the number of true cases is about 5 per r,ooo of the population, 
but this figure naturally fluctuates from year to year. A season of 
agricultural depression will cause an increase in crime against property 
and a decline in the number of petty assault cases, the prosecution of 
which is a luxury reserved for times of prosperity. The commonest 
form of crime is cattle-lifting, which is rife in the South-Western Pun- 
jab and in those Districts of the Eastern Punjab which border on the 
United Prorinces and Rajputana. Crimes of riolence, generally arising 
out of quarrels connected with women or land, are commonest among 
the Jat Sikhs of the Central Punjab and the Musalman cultivators of 
the northern Districts, Ofiencas relating to marriage have increased 
during the last five years, probably owing to the ravages of plague, 
which has caused a proportionately higher mortality among females 
than among males, and has thus enhanced the value of the sur\’iving 
women. The same cause has led to an increase in civil suits relating 
to women. In an average year about 250,000 persons are brought to 
trial, about 27 per cent, being convicted. 

All sentences imposed by magistrates of the second and third 
classes arc appealable to the District Magistrate; and in 1904, out 
of 28,564 persons sentenced by them, 34 per cent, appealed and 

36 per cent, of these appeals were successful. Sentences imposed 
by District Magistrates and magistrates of the first class are, as a rule, 
appealable to a Sessions Judge; and in 1904, out of 21,336 persons 
sentenced by those courts, 32 per cent appealed, and of these appeals 

37 per cent, were successful. Sentences imposed by Courts of Sessions, 
and those exceeding four years passed by District Magistrates, arer 
appealable to the Chief Court; and in 1904, out of 1,799 persons 
so sentenced, 61 per cent, appealed, with success in 28 per cent, of 
the appeals. 

Of the 6,618 civil appeals filed in the courts of District Judges in 
1904, 38 per cent., and of the 9,591 filed in the Divisional Courts, 
26 per cent, were successful ; but of the 2,374 filed in the Chief Court, 
only 9 per cent, succeeded. 

The revenue courts established under the Punjab Tenancy Act are 
those of the Financial Commissioner, Collector (Deputy-Commis- 
sioner), and Assistant Collectors of the first grade (Assistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners), and Assistant Collectors, second grade 
{JahUldars and vaib-tahs'ilddrs). These courts decide all suits regard- 
ing tenant-right, rent, and divers cognate matters, in which the civil 
courts have no jurisdiction. Appeals from Assistant Collectors ordi- 
narily lie to the Collector, from him to the Commissioner, and from the 
Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner, with certain limitations. 
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The Registration Act was extended to the Punjab in 1868. All 
Deputy-Commissioners arc ex-ofjido registrars and all iahsWars arc sub- 
registrars under the Act, but most of the registrations are performed 
by non-official sub-registrars, remunerated by a percentage of fees. 
General control over them is exercised by the Inspector-General of 
Registration. The figures below are for the old Province up to 
1900-1 ; those for 1904 are for the Province as now constituted. 
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The estimated revenue for 1849-50 was as follows: land revenue 
(including grazing lax, income from forests, gold-washing, iron mines, 
and rents of lands), 152 lakhs; excise (on salt, liquors, and drugs), 
including stamps and canal; water rate, 26 lakhs; tributes, 5 laklis; 
post oflicc, i\ lakhs ; and miscellaneous receipts, lakhs— a total 
of rgo lakhs. After the Mutiny of 1857 the Delhi and HissSr 
Divisions were added to the Punjab, increasing its revenue by 66*2 
lakhs. 

All items of revenue other than those derived from purely local 
sources, such as District and municipal funds, fall into one or other 
of two classes. They may be treated as Provincial, in which' case 
the}* are at the disposal of the Local Government, or as Imperial, 
in which case a portion returns into- the Province in the form of 
payments, the balance being absorbed into the Imperial exchequer 
(see chapter on Finance, Vol. IV, ch. vi). Since 1871 the financial 
relations of the Ijocal and Supreme Governments have been regulated 
by periodical settlements. This arrangement consists in the assign- 
ment for Provincial uses of the entire income under certain heads 
of revenue and a fixed proportion of income under others, termed 
‘shared heads.’ 

Under the first Pronneial settlement the total receipts rose from 
284‘44 lakhs (Pronncwl share 51-39) to 335-01 l.akhs in 1882 (Pro- 
vincial share 80-25), o'ving to the rapid growth of stamps and excise 
revenue. In the same period expenditure rose from 179-14 to 216-06 
lakhs (the Provincial share rising from 116-57 * 33'®5 lakhs), owing 

to the development of the departments transferred to Provincial control. 
The Provinci.'il income and expenditure during the quinquennium 
averaged 65-13 and 129-31 lakhs respectively, compared with 49-22 
and 120-11 lakhs estimated in the contract. The Provincial balance 
was 29-63 lakhs in 1882. Under the second settlement Provincial 
received 40-7193 per cent, of the land revenue, and was made liable 
for the same proportion of the cost of settlement and sunrey operations, 
and refunds of land revenue. Half the receipts and expenditure under 
forests became Pronncial, and the s.ame dnision was made of stamps, 
excise, and registration, formerly wholly Provincial, while half the 
licence tax collections also became Provincial. On the other hand, 
the p.!)- of Cix-il Surgeons and other chaiges devolved on Provincial. 
Under this settlement the receipts rose from 344-37 to ‘35r-54 lakhs 
(Provincial from 140-35 to 150-68 lakhs), while e.xpenditure fell from 
237-03 to 2 i8-i 2 lakhs, but the Prox-incial share of this rose from 
146-36 to 155-77 lakhs. The Provincial income and expenditure 
averaged 146-84 and 152.98 lakhs respectively, as compared with 
the estimates of 144-90 and 144-94 lakhs, leax-ing the balance at 
17-36 lakhs, or 7-36 more than the minimum resen-e prescribed in 
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1887. The settlement was renewed on the same terms for the third 
quinquennium, during which the income rose from 361-03 to. 414-50 
lakhs (Provincial from 151-93 to 168-30 lakhs), and the expenditure 
from 224-53 to 245-19 lakhs (Provincial from 153-04 to 175-17 lakhs). 
The Provincial income and expenditure averaged i6o-66 and 162-05 
lakhs respectively, compared with the estimates of 144-90 and 144-94 
lakhs, while the Provincial balance rose to 27-71 lakhs. The'cost of 
certain measures, of which the most important -was the reorganization 
of the Punjab Commission at a cost of 2-27 lakhs a year, was met by 
assignments from Imperial. 

Under the fourth settlement the Provincial shares were fixed as 
follows: land revenue 25, stamps 75, and excise 25 per cent. Half 
the income tax, hitherto wholly Imperial, also became Provincial. 
The income rose from 421-92 to 473-10 lakhs (Provincial from 134-91 
to 142-27 lakhs), chiefly under land revenue (9-43 lakhs), stamps 
(2-88), excise (t-86), income tax (0-80), registration (0-95), and irri- 
gation (2-20), to take the annual averages. Expenditure increased 
from 248-22 to 284-20 lakhs (Provincial from 180-39 to 185-34 lakhs), 
oiving to larger outlay on public works, maintenance of canals, salaries 
. and expenditure of civil and political departments, and famine relief. 
Survey and settlement charges, hitherto shared, became Provincial, 
raising the total of expenditure. The Provincial income and expen- 
diture averaged 139-49 and 179-41 lakhs respectively, as compared 
with the contract figures of 132-19 and 167-24 lakhs ] but the settle- 
ment aflected the finances of the Province adversely, and the quin* 
quennium closed with a balance of 5-23 lakhs, or hardly more than 
half the prescribed minimum. 

The fifth settlement made in 1897 was afterwards extended to 
1904-5. It was modified in details in consequence of the separation 
of the North-West Frontier Province in 190T, but the general terms 
remained unaltered. Famine (which commenced in November, 1896) 
and plague (which broke out early in 1897) led to diminished receipts 
and larger outlay, resulting in a complete collapse of the Provincial 
finances, which had to be supported by special grants from Imperial 
funds. Famine cost 54-70 lakhs and plague 6-58 lakhs during the quin- 
quennium 1897-1901. Mianwali District was created, and the Chenab 
and Jhelum Colonies extended. In 1902-3 arrears of land revenue, 
aggregating 39-30 lakhs, were remitted, and loans to agriculturists, 
amounting to 9-06 lakhs, were written off in that and the following 
year. In 1902-3 the Supreme Government contributed 3-80 lakhs 
for extensive measures against plague, over and above the ordinary 
plague expenditure from Provincial funds. In that year the income 
was 519-36 lakhs, and the expenditure 299-65 lakhs (Provincial 219-23 
and 208-94 lakhs respective!}-). Financially, the conditions in the 
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Punjab since 1897 have been so abnormal that analysis of the figures 
for 1897-1903 would serve no useful purpose. 

From April i, 1905, the new Provincial settlement came into effect. 
Its noticeable features are : — 

(i) Permanency — leaving the Province to enjoy the fruits of its 
economy, unless grave problems of Imperial Interest call for assistance 
from Local Governments; (2) in the case of ‘shared heads’ the expen- 
diture is divided between Imperial and Provincial in the same pro- 
portion as in the case of corresponding heads of income, except land 
revenue, the expenditure (31*04 lakhs) under which is entirely Pro- 
vincial, while the Provincial share of the income is three-eighths (95*58 
lakhs) ; (3) the Local Government obtains, for the first time, a direct 
financial interest in ‘major’ irri^tion works, three-eighths of the 
income (62*89 itikhs) and expenditure (37*74 lakhs), which includes 
interest on capital outlay 15*62 lakhs, having been assigned subject 
to a guarantee of a net income of 28 lakhs per annum. 

Since the settlement was sanctioned the fhminc cess (Provincial 
rates) has been abolished, and a compensator}* assignment of lakhs 
per annum given to Provincial. Recoveries from District funds on 
account of District Post charges were waived and the PatwSri cess 
abolished from April r, 1906, and the cantonment police provincialized 
from April r, 1905, lump assignments aggregating 17*83 lakhs being 
given as compensation. Famine expenditure did not enter into the 
Provincial settlement, and the question of its distribution is now under 
consideration. 

Prior to annexation, the character of the land tenures throughout 
the Punjab was very indefinite and varied considerably from place 
to place. Usually, however, cultivation was carried 

an revenue. number of independent groups of persons 

scattered at uncertain intervals throughout the cultivable area of the 
countr}’. Each of these groups was, or believed itself to be, sprung 
from a common stock, and the area it cultivated was known as 
a village or mauza, while the cultivators lived together on a common 
village site. When the crops were cut, a part of the produce was 
handed over to the village menials in payment for their services, and 
the rest was divided between the state and the cultivator. In many 
cases the state share was taken by some magnate or court official 
to whom it had been assigned ; and there would often be some 
man of local influence who, from his character or traditional claims, 
was in a position to attend at the division of the grain heap and 
demand a small share for himself. When an assignee or intermediary 
claimant was strong enough, he would break up the waste, settle culti- 
vators, and otherwise interfere in the village arrangements ; but he 
seldom, if ever, ousted the cultivator so long as the latter tilled his 
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land and i)aid his dues. The land itself was very rarely transferred, 
and 'when a transfer did take place it was almost always to some 
relation or member of the village community. 

On annexation the three duties which fell on the land revenue 
officials were the determination and record of rights in the land, 
the assessment of the land, and the collection of the revenue; and 
the same duties continue to constitute the main features of the land 
revenue administration at the present day. 

A great deal of time and anxiety were expended in the early days 
of British rule over the determination of the various parties who had 
rights to the soil, and more particularly over the question of ownership, 
the persons recorded as owners being as a rule made responsible for 
the revenue. In many cases, more especially in the south and west 
of the Province, intermediaries of the kind above noticed were 
admitted to have superior claims to the proprfetajy right; but in 
most instances the cultivators were held to be the owners of the 
village lands, either jointly or in severally. 

In the Punjab, as in the United Provinces, the ordinary landholder 
is known as zamndat\ the term being applied irrespective of the size 
of the holding. A distinction used to be made in revenue records 
between zamhtdSn and. paindari tenures on the one hand, and hhatya^ 
chard tenures on the other— the former referring to estates held as 
a single unit or portions representing fractions of a single original 
share, and the latter to estates held in sepatate portions representing 
no fractional parts of the whole. The former classes of tenure arc, 
however, less common than formerly, and the distinction is now of 
little practical importance. The zaminddrs in an estate are technically 
bound by a common responsibility towards Government, each being 
responsible for any balance of revenue due from other zamlndars 
in the village; but here loo the tendency is towards individualism, 
and with lighter and more elastic assessments the enforcement of 
collective responsibility has become practically obsolete. In practice, 
the owner or owners of each holding are assessed separately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government for the revenue so assessed. The 
revenue in each village is collected from the owners by one or more 
headmen or lambarddrs, who pay the proceeds into the Government 
treasury and receive a percentage on the collections as their remuneration. 

The persons recorded as owners, while undertaking the responsi- 
bihty for the Government revenue, obtained a veiy' much fuller right of 
property over their lands than had been usual in Sikh times. The 
right of transfer remained at first under some control and was little 
used; but as the revenue became lighter and land more valuable, the 
owners egan to alienate, and within thirty years after annexation land 
had already begun to pass freely into the hands of money-lenders. 
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This evil grew more and more marked, until in 1901 the Government 
was compelled to place considerable restrictions on .the powers of 
alienation enjoyed by agricultural tribes, in order to prevent their 
being completely ousted from their lands. 

. • -The initial examination of rights in land which occupied the first 
twenty years or so after annexation was a part of the process known 
as the regular settlement of the various Districts, and was accompanied 
by measurement of the land and by the preparation of a complete 
cadastral . map and record of titles. The arrangement originally 
Contemplated was. to undertake a revision of the record of each 
District only when the District came under reassessment, that is to 
say, -at intervals of twenty or thirty years. But since 1885, when the 
whole record system was reformed it has been the practice to enter 
all changes as they occur in a supplementary register and to rewrite 
the record of titles once every four years ; and this record is in law 
presumed to be true until the contrary is proved. In the same way, 
instead of making a fresh cadastral measurement of the District at 
each settlement, it is now becoming more usual to note changes in ' 
field boundaries as they .occur, and to provide a fresh map at resettle- 
ment from the data thus available instead of by complete remeasure- 
ment. 

The cadastral record, though it also shows all rights to land, was 
primarily meant to be a fiscal record indicating the persons liable to 
pay the land /evenue. Having determined the persons thus liable, 
the next point is to decide the manner in which the assessment should 
be taken. The Sikh government most frequently took its revenue (as 
above described) in the form of a share of the crop, an arrangement 
which proportioned the assessment very satisfactorily to the quality of 
the harvest, but was attended by much friction and dishonesty. To 
avoid these disadvantages, and to maintain the tradition imported 
from the North-Western (now United) Provinces, the British revenue 
was levied in the form of a fixed cash assessment, payable from year 
to year independently of the character of the harvests. This form of 
revenue was, in most parts of the country, a considerable relief to the 
people after the harassment of the Sikh system, and it has ever since 
remained the predominant form of assessment in the Province. It 
subsequently, however, became clear that, in dealing with a people 
who save little from one year to another, an assessment of a fixed 
character caused a good deal of hardship where the harvests varied 
greatly in character; and it has therefore become gradually more 
usual, especially on river-side areas and in rainless tracts of the 
Western Punjab, to assess the land by a cash, acreage rate on the 
crops of each harvest, so that the .revenue may fluctuate with the .area 
actually cropped. 
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The prevalent form of assessment prior to annexation absorbed 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the produce which was not required 
for the maintenance of the cultivator. The first rough assessments 
under British rule aimed at obtaining the money value of a share 
of the gross produce approximating to that obtained by the Sikh 
revenue proper, after excluding its superfluous cesses; and as more 
detailed information became available, it became usual to look upon 
one-sixth of the gross produce as a fair standard of assessment. Later 
on, however, when land became more valuable and letting to tenants 
more common, it became, and has now for many years continued to 
be, the rule to assess on the net rather than on the gross ‘assets,’ and 
to assume, as in the United Provinces, that the normal competition 
rents paid on rented lauds are a fair index to the net ‘assets’ of the 
proprietors generally. ^In the rare cases where competition rents are 
ordinarily paid in cash, there is little further difficulty ; but in the 
more usual case of kind rents the value of the net 'assets’ can be 
arrived at only after a number of elaborate and somewhat uncertain 
• calculations as to prices, ^elds, &c. Although therefore the standard 
of assessment is represented, as in the United Provinces, by one-half 
the net ‘assets,’ this standard has not, as in those Provinces, been 
looked on as determining the average assessment, but as fixing 
a maximum which should not be exceeded. In four settlements 
recently sanctioned, for instance, the proportion of the calculated half 
net ‘assets’ taken in each District has been 78, 8i, 69, and 87 percent, 
respectively. These figures do not include the cesses, Avhich are 
calculated on the land revenue but are separate from it. The rate at 
which these cesses are levied varies in Uie different Districts; but the 
prevailing rate is one of about 13^- per cent., or about 2| annas 
per rupee, on the land revenue, of which 5 per cent, goes to the 
village headman, and 8-J per cent, to Local funds. Efforts are at 
the same time made to assist local agriculture, not only by the loan 
of money for the purchase of seed and bullocks and the construction 
of wells, but also by remitting temporarily the revenue assessable on 
improvements such as the construction of gardens and wells. The 
increased assessment due to the improvement caused by a new well is 

remitted for a period of twenty years from the dale of the construction 
of the well. 

The assessment or settlement of the Province has usually been 
taken up District by District. The settlements effected immediately 
after annexation were summary in character, and the revenue then 
assessed remained payable for four or five years only. The more 
elaborate settlements subsequently made, which wen: known as regular 
settlements, were usually for thirty or twenty-six years; and the 
prevalent term now in force is one of twenty years. 
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In a trad where the previous assessment has approximated to the 
standard of half the net * assets/ the main grounds for enhancement 
after twenty or thirty years are the increase of cultivation and the rise 
in prices. The cultivation of the Province between 1880 and rgoo 
increased about 19 per cent., and the price of the main staple (wheat) 
rose in the same period by about 36 per cent., Avhile the land revenue 
demand of the Province, standing in 1880 at 193 lakhs, was 203 lakhs 
in 1890, 250 lakhs in 1900, and 283 lakhs in 1904, which at present 
prices represents an assessment of 460,000 tons of wheat. Adding 
cesses (60 lakhs) and canal rates (16S lakhs), the total assessment 
comes to 511 lakhs, representing 813,000 tons of wheat. The assess- 
ment in the time of Akbar (1594), when cultivation was quite un- 
developed, reached a sura of 282 lakhs, whmh at the prices then 
current represented in wheat no less than 1,700,000 tons. 

The collection of the grain assessments imposed by the Sikhs taxed, 
as may be imagined, the energies of a large staff of officials. Since 
annexation it has been usual to entrust the collection of cash assess- 
ments to the tillage hciidman, who, in return for this and other 
seniccs, receives 5 per cent, of the revenue which he collects. In 
the early days of British rule, when the assessments were based on 
imperfect data and were often vciy severe, the hcsidman frequently 
failed to collect the revenue j and stringent measures had to be under- 
taken to recover the Government dues, involving in many instances 
the wholesale transfer of proprietarj' rights from the agricultural to the 
moneyed classes. Even at the present day the collection of dues from 
a body so numerous as the peasant revenue-payers of the Province is 
a task which cannot always' bo accomplished without friction; and 
the law has rcser\’cd for Government very complete powers, by way of 
attachment, arrest, and sale, for tlic realization of its demands. The 
enforced sale of a defaulter’s property, which in early days was 
common, is now, however, almost unknown. 

In collecting the fixed Jissessments it is now the rule, on the 
occurrence of any markedly bad seasons, to arrange for total or 
partial suspensions of the revenue, calculated on the basis of the 
cropped aresi of the harvest as recorded by the revenue staff.^ The 
suspended revenue is allowed to lie over till next harvest, and is then 
collected or further suspended according to the conditions then pre- 
vailing. Should it be found necessary to postpone the collection for 
a considerable time, it is ultimately remitted altogether, ■\^'hen crops 
suffer from causes not of the ordinary seasonal nature for which 
allowance is made at assessment, e.g. by locusts or hail, the area 
damaged is calculated, and the revenue thereon is remitted at once. 
This system of suspending and remitting revenue has since 1880 
become much more developed than it was in the earlier days of 
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British rule, tint! during the famines, of 1 896 and 1 900 it did much 
to foster the resources of the affected areas. In Hissar, which suffered 
most at that time, 5*9 lakhs, representing 83 per cent, of the land 
revenue of the District, was suspended in 1899-1900; and in 1901-2 
a sum of 37*3 lakhs then under suspension in various Districts was 
entirely remitted. 

Mention has been made of the fact that, owing to the serious extent 
to which land was passing from the hands of the old agricultural 
tribes to those of the mone3'cd classes, the Government was in 1901 
compelled to place restrictions on the alienation of land in the Punjab, 
this being the first occasion on which a general measure of this 
character has been introduced in India. Under the I^nd Alienation 
Act (XIII of rgoo), the Government has in each District notified 
certain tribes as ‘agricultural tribes,' and has classed as ‘agficuUurists' 
for the purposes of the Act all persons holding land, who either in 
their own names or in the names of their ancestors in the male line 
were recorded as owners or as hcreditarj' or occupancy tenants at the 
first regular settlement. A member of an agricnitur.al tribe may not, 
without permission, sell or otherwise permanently alienate his land to 
any one who is not a statutory * agriculturist ’ of the same village or 
a member of the same agricultural tribe or group of tribes (for the 
present all the agricultural tribes of a District arc counted as being 
in one group). Similarly, a member of an agricultural tribe may not 
mortgage land to any one who Is not a member of the same tribe or 
group of tribes, unless the mortgage is in certain specified forms which 
fix a limit to the period of usufructuary possession or else ensure the 
retention of the cultivating possession by the mortgagor. The Act 
has not yet been long enough in force for its results to be .iccuraicly 
gauged ; but as a general rule the objccl arrived at appears to have 
been achieved, and the intention of Government to be duly appre- 
ciated by the class for whose benefit the new measure was under- 
taken. 

The assessments in the Punjab have generally been noted for their 
moderation. In the first regular .settlements the .*isscs5mcnts imposed 
at the summary settlements, which had been hastily conducted after 
annexation, were much reduced, though the enormous fall in prices 
which followed the pacification of the country made the burden of the 
earlier assessments heavier than had been intended. The policy of 
lenient assessments thus initiated has been adhered to. 

For purposes of assessment land is dhaded into two main classes, 
irrigated and unirrigated. The latter includes moist {sailab) land, not 
actually irrigated, in the valleys of the great rivers and on the hanks of 
hill torrents. This is of the most varying quality, and its assessment 
varies accordingly. SailSb land on bill torrents is occasionally assessed 
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as high as Rs. 4 per acre. Other unirrigated land pays from 3 or 4 annas 
to Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8 an acre. Canal-irrigated lands are assessed to 
land revenue in three different ways: (r) by a fixed assessment on the 
land calculated on its value if unirrigated, plus a fixed or fluctuating 
canal-advantage land revenue ; (2) by a fluctuating Ccinal {nahri) rate 
or rates, no separate *dry ’ rate being imposed : and (3) on the Sirhind 
Canal, by a (fluctuating) combined occupier's and land revenue canal 
rate. The first system is in force on the Western Jumna and Bari Do.ib, 
and the second on the Jhelum and Chenab Omals. Lands irrigtated 
by wells pay 12 annas to Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 per cultivated acre. The lowest 
rates are taken in the south-west, where the average area for each well 
is far larger than the area which can be irrigated from it in any one 
year, and where a considerable part of the crops grouTi is consumed 
by the tenant and his cattle without any return to the landlord. The 
highest rates are paid in the north-western Districts, where only 3 or 
4 acres are attached to each well, the land being double cropped and 
producing valuable staples. 

Under Sikh rule salt was one of forty-eight articles which were 
liable to customs, towm, or transit duties. The cis-Indus and Kala- 
bagh salt mines were farmed out to persons of 

^^revenue*”* eminence 5 and the farmer, as long a-s he paid the 
amount of his contract, was allowed to dispose of 
the salt in any manner he might think proper. He was under no 
restrictions as regards time, place, or price, and might sell whole- 
sale or retail, either at the mines or in distant markets. The prices 
charged by the farmers do not appear to have been high ; but mining 
and transport difficulties helped to restrict the area within which the 
rock-salt was consumed, and the ds-Sutlej tract seems to have been 
almost entirely supplied at this time with salt from Rajputana. 

Upon annexation the management of the cis-Indus and Kalabagh 
mines was at once taken over by the British Government. An excise 
duty of Rs. 2 a maund was leded at the mines, in lieu of all charges 
to which the salt was formerly subject ; and on payment of this duly 
the .salt was allowed to pass free throughout the British dominions, 
subject only to the additional duty of 8 annas a maund levied on all .salt 
crossing the branch customs line established for the protection of the 
Bengal revenue. The duty imposed was considerably higher than the 
prices charged by the farmers for salt under the Sikh government, but 
all articles except salt and liquor were exempted from excise, customs, 
and transit duties. The Imperial customs line was at the same time 
extended along the Sutlej and the Panjnad to the Indus at Mithankot, 
and a preventive line was c.stablishcd on the Indus to exclude Kohat 
s.alt from the cis-Indus portion of the Province. The manufacture of 
alimentaiy e.irth-salt in the cis-Indus runj.ib was also prohibited. 'I’lic 
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adoption of the principle of a fixed duty on the product.on of salt, 
levied at the source, foreshadowed the adoption of the policy now in 
force throughout India. Salt crossing the customs line into the cis- 
Sutlej Punjab froni Rajpiitana was liable to the duty in force in the 
United Provinces of Rs, 2 a maund. I he history of .salt taxation in 
the cis-Indus Punjab from this lime merges in the history of salt 
taxation in British India, and it is unnecessary to specify the enhance- 
ments and reductions in the rate of the duty which* have since been 
made. In 1870 a price of one anna a maund was charged on rock- 
salt excavated on behalf of Government in addition to the duty. 

From 1849 to 1869 the salt mines and quarries in the cis-Indus 
Punjab and at Kalabagh and the preventive line on the Indus were 
under the management of the Provincial Government; but in 1869 
the Government of India assumed the direct control of the inland 
customs department, and the administration of the salt revenue in the 
Punjab was at the same time made over to the Imperial department. 
In 1878 the customs line was abolished, but the preventive line at the 
Indus was still retained. Upon the abolition of the customs line the 
Punjab system of levying duty at the mines was extended to the Rfijput- 
ana salt sources, but the change of policy had no material effect upon 
the salt supply of the Punjab. Cis-Indus rock-salt continued to be 
the main source of supply for the trans-Sutlej Districts, and with the 
extension of the railway to Khewra in 1882 the demajid for this salt 
rapidly grew. 

By the annexation to the Punjab of the Delhi territory after the 
Mutiny two additional sources— the Nflh and Sultilnpur salt-works in 
Gurgaon and Rohtak Districts — were brought within the Province. 
The greater part, however, of the salt produced at these works was 
consumed in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh; and the 
competition of superior salt at a uniform rate of duty after the aboli- 
• tion of the customs line and the lease of the Rajputana salt sources 
by the British Government soon proved fatal to tliese works. The 
quantity of Nuh and Sultanpur salt which annually crossed the 
customs line into British territory before 1878 was about 158,000 
maunds and 680,000 maunds respectively. By 1883-4 the salt from 
the Nuh works, which were not on the line of railway, had become 
unsaleable, and the works were closed. The Sultanpur salt-works, 
most of which ate on the Farrukhnagar branch of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, are still struggling for existence, but the annual sales 
from the works in the three years ending 1903-4 have averaged only 
<>S >763 maunds. 

For some years after annexation earth-Siilt was made on a con- 
siderable scale under a contract system of taxation in the Rajanpur 
tahsll q{ Dera Ghazi Khan District; but in 1881 the prohibition of 
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the manufacture of alimentary earth-salt was extended to the territorj’ 
west of the Indus, and all licit salt-works were closed. 

The preventive line on the Indus was withdrawn in 1896, when 
the duty on Kohat salt was raised to Rs. 2 a maund of lb. The 
transport of this salt to cis-Indus territor)’, both in the Punjab and in 
the new North-West Frontier Prownce, is, however,- still prohibited. 

At present Rajputana salt is consumed in Delhi and the adjoining 
Districts, and from Ambala northwards the Punjab is supplied with 
rock-salt from the cis-Indus and Kalabagh mines. The salt excavated 
from the cis-Indus mines is the cheapest in India, and of excellent 
quality, the analysis of a sample showing a percentage of 98*86 of 
chloride of sodium, and the average percentage may be taken at 97. 
The trade in salt within the Province is in a satisfactory state. In 
1903-4 the number of traders dealing direct with the Salt department 
was 2,035, and salt is supplied to all parts of the Province without 
the intervention of middlemen. Salt from the Mayo Mines at Khewra 
is delivered, sewn up into bags (which are provided by the traders) and 
loaded into railway wagons, at a price of i anna 3 pies a maund. Salt 
from Warcha and Kalabagh, where arrangements for its removal are 
made by the traders, is sold at 9 pies a maund. The illicit manu- 
facture of salt is still carried on in Rajanpur, and cases occasionally 
occur in Multan, Muzaffargarhj Delhi, and Gurgaon ; but salt is good 
and cheap, especially in the central and western portions of the Pro- 
vince, and offences against the Salt Law are rare. 

Details of the quantities of salt sold for consumption within the 
Prmince are given below: — 
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Salt made and lold. 

Salt imported. 

Gross revenue, includin); 
licencps for the manu- 
facture of saline sub- 
stances, but cxcludini; 
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Goveniment. 
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394.<>»9 
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57.03.369 

2,i88,o8S 

3900-1 

*•405.520 

175.817 

403.337 

2.386 

63 . 97.'«85 

2 , 459.223 

1903-4 . 

2,663,780 

199,967 

365.470 

2,384 

57.08,188 

2,542,282 


The incidence of consumption per head was 6| lb. in 1881, yf lb. in 
1891, 7^ lb, in 1901, and lb. in 1904. 

The Punjab system of excising opium differs essentially from that 
of the rest of India, in that the cultivator is allowed to sell the pro- 
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diice of his poppy crop to licensed vendors instead of being compelled 
to sell it to the state as in other Provinces. Hence the state, not being 
a monopolist of the drug, has to resort to its taxation, and ever since 
annexation it has levied a twofold tax upon it: firstly, it levies an 
acreage duty on the poppy crop ; and secondly, it taxes its sale by 
putting up to auction the licences to purchase the produce and resell it 
when made into opium. Under this system of direct taxation opium 
is but lightly taxed in the Punjab. The acreage duty is low (only Rs. 2 
per acre in the tracts in which opium is made, and Rs. 4 iti those in 
which the poppy is cultivated chiefly for the poppy-heads), in order to 
safeguard the cultivator against fiiilure of the crop or inability to realize 
it \ and this involves a low rate of import duty, as a high rate would 
encourage smuggling. On the other hand, the import duty has to 
be pitched high enough to prevent the home-produce being under- 
sold. 

In the Punjab opium is made only in the followng tracts : Shahpur 
and Ambala Districts, the Thanesar tahsil and Pehowa circle (in 
Karnal), the Chunian tahsU of Lahore, the Rajanpur tahM of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, in the plains ; and, in the hills, the Kot Khai iahsil of 
Simla and die KulQ subdivision of Kangra. The plant is also 
cultivated chiefly for poppy-heads in four tracts: Jullundur and 
Amritsar Districts, the Hoshiarpur tahsU of Hoshitrpur, the Lahore 
and KasQr ialisih of Lahore, and the Jampur tahM of Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Throughout the rest of British territory in the Province the 
cultivation of the poppy has now been absolutely prohibited ; but it 
is cultivated in several Native Stales, especially in those of the Hima- 
layan region. The total area cultivated in British territory averaged 
10,000 acres between 1891 and 1900, while it was 4,700 acres in 
1900-1, and 8,852 acres in 1903-4. The area varies greatly from 
year to year. In Shahpur, Simla, and Kulu it is fairly constant ; but 
elsewhere it depends on the price of wheat, a large area being sown 
only if wheat is cheap. The area cultivated for poppy-heads varies 
much more than that sown for opium, and their price in consequence 
also fluctuates greatly. 

Opium is imported into British territory from the Native States of 
the Province, especially the Simla Hill States, Sirmur, Mandl, and the 
Himalayan area of Patiala; but importation from Bahawalpur and 
certain plains tracts of the other Native Slates is prohibited. It is 
also imported from Malwa, Bengal, Kashmir, and Afghanistan. The 
Government of India allows a maximum of i,ii6§ maunds of Malwa 
opium to be imported at a duty of Rs. 280 per chest, compared with 
the usual duty of Rs. 725. Of tliis amount, about 330 maunds are 
delivered annually to the PhQlkian States, and the duty on this is 
credited to the States in order to interest them in the prevention of 
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smuggling. The Opium department also supplies the Punjab Govern- 
ment with Bengal opium, not exceeding 176 maunds a year, at Rs. 8-8 
a seer ; and this is sold by the Government treasuries at Rs. 15 a seer 
in the Districts of Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi, and elsewhere at Rs. 17. 
All other imported opium pays Rs. 2 per seer when it^ crosses the 
border. The Punjab exports no opium except to the North-West 
Frontier Province, but statistics of this export are not available. 

Opium-smoking is not common, being practised only by dissipated 
coteries in the larger towns, and the sale of viadak and chaniu (prepara- 
tions for smoking) is illegal. Licences for their sale used to be granted ; 
but the shops were all closed in 1890, and even their possession for 
private use is limited to one tola weight. 

Prior to annexation the only spirit made in the Punjab >\’as an 
uncoloured rum from sugar, and this is still the chief alcoholic drink 
of the people. To control its production, in 1863 no less than 
118 state distilleries were established at District arid iaJisil head- 
quarters. Each of these was an enclosure in which private distillers 
were permitted to set up stills, the spirit manufactured being kept in 
store by the e.xclse officials and issued by them, after payment of the 
duty, to retail vendors. This system has now been abolished and 
replaced by six private licensed distilleries — ^at Sujanpur, Amritsar, 
Rawalpindi, Karnal, and Simla. The last chiefly distils whisky from 
barley malt. The other four distil uncolourcd rum for the majority 
of the population. At each distillery a resident exciseman supervises 
the output and vend. A duty of Rs. 4 per gallon (raised in 1906 to 
Rs. 6 in the case of coloured spirit, and the so-called brandy, whisky, 
and gin which are prepared from a (ane-spirit basis) is levied both at 
the still-head and on all Indian spirit imported into the Province, 
European liquors paying customs duty at the port of arrival. There 
are seven breweries, all of which except one are situated in the hills, 
and a tax of one anna a gallon is levied on the beer before it leaves 
the brewery. Spirit-drinking is most prevalent among the Sikhs. The 
recorded consumption of the Province is about 300,000 gallons a year ; 
this, however, does not represent nearly the total amount actually 
consumed, as illicit distillation is extremely prevalent, and, owing to 
the universal cultivation of sugar-cane, very hard to detect. The 
consumption of licit country spirit is on the increase. 

The flgures for imported spirits sho^vn on the next page include the 
amount consumed by the European population; the quantity sold 
to the Indian public is about 25,000 gallons annually, and is increasing. 
In the cities cheap European spirits compete mth native spirits. 

Although the hemp-plant grows abundantly, cAaras, the drug e.v- 
tracted from its leaves and flowers, cannot be made in the Prorince. 
It is imported from Yarkand and Kashgar, via Leh, to bonded ware- 
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houses in the Punjab or United Provinces. Before it is sold, a duty 
of Rs. 6 per seer is levied. C/iaraf-smoking is considered disreputable, 
and is a dangerous practice, often leading to insanity. Bhangs the 
dried leaves of the hemp-plant, supplies a medicinal beverage with 
cooling properties, Avhich is drunk chiefly by Sikh ascetics. The plant 
grows wild in such quantities in the hills and submontane Districts 
that it is impossible to prohibit the gathering of its leaf, but any person 
found in possession of more than one seer is liable to a penalty. 
Licensed vendors may collect bhang without restriction within their 
own Districts, but in Districts where hemp does not grow all bhang 
imported is subject to a duty of Rs, 4 per maund. Thus while the 
duty on diaras is easily realised by guarding the routes of import, that 
on bhang is very difficult to collect, and where it grows wild cannot be 
imposed at all. 

Details of net excise revenue, &c., are shown below. The figures 
up to and including the year igoo-i arc for the Punjab as constituted 
before the separation of the North-West Frontier Province; those for 
1903-4 tire for the Punjab as now constituted : — 



N'ct ittenne in mpcc!,. 


iS<;o-i to 




i8oi>-iooo 

(atemge). 

Ipoo-I. 

1903-4. 

Imported spirits (by licence fees) , 

Indian spirits (incluuiiif' n.ili\ c fennented 
licjuopi nmdc in K 3 ngr.i District) made 
j in Sritisli India, by still-head duty and 

Cj),.= 17 o 

91,983 

99,006 

1 

licence fees 

Uccr made in llritish India (by duty per 


Hy'AW 

‘<>, 34 , 4<'.3 

gnllon) 

3*»>09 

1,01,114 


Charas and bhang (by licence fees) . 

Charas and bhang (by qnontitativc duty 

17,869 

1,94,114 

1,72,613 

and warehouse dues). 

Opium, licence fees, and miscellaneous 

38,875 

1,37,426 

1,83,990 

Tcceiirts 

5,29,188 

6,10,007 

5,85,577 


The incidence of the gross excise revenue, excluding opium, was 
I anna i pie per head in 1881, i anna 5 pies in i8gr, and i anna 
9 pies in 1:904. 

Stamped paper of a primitive kind came into use in the Punjab 
immediately after annexation. In 1872 the present system was in- 
augurated by the appointment of a Superintendent of Stamps, an 
office which is now combined tvith that of Commissioner of Excise. 
Every Government treasury is a local dep6t for the sale of stamps, 
judicial and non-judicial, to the public, and of postage stamps to 
postmasters. Similarly, sub-treasuries arc branch depots. All trea- 
surers are ex-officio vendors of stamped paper to the public. They 
arc entrusted with slocks of stamps, and are required to meet the 
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detailed demands for stamps made by the public, indenting upon 
the main stock of the local dep6t when their own runs low. The net 
revenue from the sale of judicial stamps in the Punjab between r88i 
and 1890 averaged 23 lakhs and in the following decade 27 lakhs, 
while non-judicial stamps in the same periods brought in on an average 
ir and 14 lakhs respectively. In the year 1900-r judicial stamps 
realized 27 lakhs and non-judicial stamps 15 lakhs, and in 1903-4 
(after the separation of the North-West Frontier Province) the net 
revenue was 27 and 13 lakhs respectively. 

"I'lic net revenue from income tax rose from an average of lo-r lakhs 
between 1886 and 1890 to 11-2 lakhs in the following decade, and 
amounted to 11 -6 lakhs in 1903-4, after the separation of the North- 
West I'ronlicr Province and the exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000. 
The corresponding number of asscssccs was 40,251, 44,785, and 21,709. 
The incidence of the tax per he.id (of the iissessccs) in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 53-6-8, and there were i-i assessees per 1,000 of the population. 


Local government in the Punjab, as in the rest of India, is of two 
kinds, the local government of the village and that of the District and 


Local and 
municipal. 


town j the former is an indigenous institution dating 
from the remotest antiquity, the latter an exotic of 
A\‘cstcrn imjiortation. 'I’he Indian village community 


is described in Vol. IV, chap, ix (pp. 279, 280). All three types of village 


conummiiy there described arc in one form or another represented in 


the Punjab. I’ho Jat village of the south and central plains is a per- 
fect type of the joint village, while the villages of the Salt Range, owned 
by landlords of a dominant race, who have gathered round them 
dependent communities of cultit’ators, represent the landlord village. 
The tyohvari type of village may be s.aid to exist in the south-western 
plains, where the so-called village is merely a group of isolated home- 
steads, built wherever a well has been sunk in the arid desert. Here 


the village is really a fisoil unit ; and much the same may be said of 
the villages of the hills, tvhich are in reality only groups of hamlets, 
loosely held together by certain common interests and joint rights of 
grazing or pasture in the forests. In these latter cases A'illage self- 
government has naturally never existed, but the true village community 
h.'is from time immemorial administered its own affairs with little out- 


side help or interference. The landowners of the village, connected by 
common descent, real or fletitious, form among themselves a republic, 
which rules its dependent priests, artisans, and menials with oligarchic 
authority. The informal assembly of the village, comprising every 
adult male of the proprietary body, is presided over by a headman, 
cfiaud/iri, mukhia (lit. ‘spokesman’), or, to use the modem term, 
hmbarddr. Often there are several headmen. The headman of 


a village is appointed by the Deputy-Commissioner, and, if he is 
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recognized by the community as its natural leader, his influence equals 
his authority. If not, his authority is limited to such legal powers as 
are conferred on him, and in the South-East Punja a ea er o^ e 
opposition is regularly chosen. The headman transacts the business 
of the community, including the management of its common fund, to 
which all contribute, and to supplement which, m many villages, a 
hearth or door tax is imposed on all residents who are not members 
of the proprietary' body. The communal body has no legal powers ; 
but it is in its power to inflict on recalcitrant members of the com- 
munity the punishment of social excommunication, and on the menials 
and artisans various inconveniences. Only the village banker is beyond 
its authority ; and he, by virtue of being the creditor of every man in 
the village, is able to bring considerable pressure on the council to 
order things according to his pleasure. There is, however, but little 
prospect of the village council being utilized as a part of the machinery 
of Government As being essentially a tribal organization, it can 
never be entrusted ivith legal powers in a community that is daily 
approaching the industrial stage, and the spread of education makes 
it increasingly difficult for it to exercise its unauthorized powers of 


control. 

In some form or other municipal administration has e.xisted in the 
Punjab ever since annexation. In its earliest stage committees of 
townsmen were formed to administer the surplus of the funds raised 
by cesses or duties for watch and ward purposes. This system worked 
well, but it lacked the essentials of municipal government, the funds 
being vested in official trustees. A more regular form of municipal 
administration was introduced in Simla and Bhiwani under the Act 
of 1850 ; and in 1862 the head-quarters of Districts were formed into 
regular municipalities, with committees, mostly elected, invested with 
control over local affairs and power to regulate taxation. In 1864 
there were 49 committees, of which 28 had elected members. Hitherto 
the municipalities had been constituted under the e.xecutive authority 
of Government; but in 1866 doubts arose as to their legal status, and 
more especially as to the validity of the octroi tax from which their 
funds were mainly derived. Accordingly, the first Municipal Act for 
the Punjab was passed in 1867, and renewed for a year in 1872. In 
1873 a new enactment, which made election permissive, was passed; 
and under it 190 committees were constituted, 8 of these (Simla, 
Dharmsala, Dalhousie, Murree, Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Multan) 
being of the first class, 17 of the second, and 165 of the third. They 
were controlled by the Local Government, the Commissioner, or the 
Deputj'-Commissioner, according to their class. The Local Bodies 
. Loans Act of 1879 empowered the Local Government to grant loans 
to approved municipalities for improvements; and in 1884 a new 
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Municipal Act was passed, with the object of restoring the elective 
principle and widening the sphere of municipal activity. Two classes 
of committees were recognized, the first having greater latitude to 
incur expenditure on public works than the second. The Act of 1867 
had, however, been too widely applied, and between 1885 and 1887 
no less than 41 committees were abolished. In 1891 was passed an 
amending Act, rrhich reformed the system of taxation, and provided 
a simple form of municipal administration for towns which it is in- 
c.\pedient to constitute regular municipalities. The tOA\'ns to which this 
form has been applied are termed ‘notified areas.’ 

In 1904 the Province contained 8 municipalities of the first class, 
13 1 of the second, and 48 ‘notified areas.’ Three of these (Lahore, 
Delhi, and Amritsar) contained over 100,000 inhabitants, 47 more 
than 10,000 but less than too, 000, and 137 less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
The average incidence of municipal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-8 
per head. The population within municipal limits was 2,399,893, 
including 210,223 in ‘notified areas,’ according to the Census of 1901. 
Ill r903-4 the members of municipal committees numbered 1,5031 of 
whom 229 were ex officio^ 495 nominated, and 779 elected. The 
committees in the ‘notified areas’ ivere composed of 186 members, 
84 ex oJpctQ and 102 nominated. Only 126 Europeans sit on all these 
committees. 

The principal source of municipal income is octroi, which in 1903-4 
realized as much as 30 lakhs out of the total of Rs. 55,48,000. Direct 
taxation of houses and lands is virtually confined to the hill munici- 
palities and Delhi. Water rate is levied only in Ambala, Simla, 
Kasumpti, Dharmsala, Lahore, Dalhousie, and Murree, in all of 
which water-supply schemes have been carried out. The main fea- 
tures of municipal finance are shown in Table XII at the end of this 
article (p. 389). 

Local self-government of the District likewise dates from the early 
days of British rule. Prior to 1871 each District had a District 
committee, but it was merely an advisory body. The rules under the 
Local Rates Act of that year made these committees administrative 
bodies, and the)' did excellent work. In 1883 Lord Ripon’s Act 
extended the elective principle to District boards, and under it local 
boards were also established in tah^ls. The system of election at first 
promised well ; but it was soon found that membership of a board was 
not sought for public ends, and men of good position and local in- 
fluence w'ere reluctant to stand. It is now' an accepted fact that the 
best men prefer nomination by Government to canvassing for election. 
Local boards were soon found to be superfluous, as the business, of the 
District boards could not with advantage be delegated, and they arc 
rapidly being abolished. In 1903-4 the Province possessed 26 District 
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boards, excluding Simla, where the Depuly-CommisMoncr 

powers of a District board. These boards were coJrtposcd of 1,077 

members : 207 officio (the Deputy-CommisSjOncr being 

ts^o$cio president), 495 nominated, and 375 elected. Only 7 Oistr di 

had local boards, 28 in number, with 531 members: eSf.v officio, j6i 


nominated, and 342 elected. 

The District fund is mainly derived from the local nate—ii cess 
ordinarily of i anna 8 pics per rupee, or Rs. 10-6-8 per cent.*, on the 
land revenue of the District-supplemented by grants from rrovmcml 
funds. The expenditure of a District bo.ird is chiefly devoted to the 
^maintenance of schools and dispensaries, vaccination, ro.'ids and rest* 
houses, arboriculture, ferries, cattle-pounds, horsc brcetling, and hotsc 
and cattle fairs. Its expenditure on education, medical relief, and office 
establishments is largely of the nature of fi.\cd (:.stab1ishmenl cb.argcs. 
Ramine works have been readily undertaken by District boards ill time 
of necessity ; and large expenditure under this head, coinciding a*, it 
always must with little or no income from the local rate, has frequently 
necessitated financial aid from Government. DislricL boards have 
afforded invaluable assistance to Deputy-Commissioners tus consulta- 
tive bodies, but the necessity of conforming to the rules of the 
educational, medical, and other departments leaves little scope for 
local initiative. Even in the case of jiublic works, six-sevenths of the 
sum available is car-marked for maintenance and c-Stablishmcnl. 'riic 
income and expenditure for a .series of years arc shown in Tabic XHI 
at tJie end of tin's article (p. 390). 

'I'he Public Works department is divided into two branches ; Irriga- 
tion, and Buildings and Roads. The former has hitherto been an 
Imperial branch under a Chief Engineer, who is 
also ex-officio secretary to the rrox’inci'dl Government, works. 

According to the Provincial settlement which came into force in 1905, 
the Provincial Government partirifxitcs in the profits earned by the 
branch, and bears a .share of tlic working expenses. Under tlic Chief 
Engineer are Superintending Engineers, who control circles formed of 
one or more canals. These circles arc again divided into divisions, 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer. The .size of a division varies 
according to circumstances; but, e.xcludmg head-works divisions, it 
usually comprises an irrigated area of about 350,000 acres. The 
Province is divided into 6 circles and 26 divisions. Each dtmion 
IS further divided into 3 or 4 subdivisions in chatgc of n subdivisional 
officer, usually an Assistant Engineer. Not only does the dcmirtment 
maintain all the canals in its charge, but its officers arc responsible for 
the registration and maisuremenl of the irrigation and the assessment 

(ig^r CCS for famine 
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of the revenue levied on it. For canal revenue purposes each sub- 
division is divided into sections, generally three in number, par b in 
charge of a siladar^ and each section is again subdivided into fatwarid 
circles. For maintenance purposes, a subdivision is divided into 
sections, in charge of overseers or sub-overseers. The revenue estab- 
lishment of a whole division is further. supen'ised by a Deputy-Col- 
lector, who is also a second-class magistrate. When the supply of 
water is less than required, the Superintending Engineer controls 
inter-di\asional distribution and the divisional officer that between 
subdivisions. The internal distribution of water and regulation of 
supply is primarily in the hands of the subdivisional officers. The 
ziladar, Avho is constantly in touch with all his pakoaris, indents for 
water at distributary heads. The subdivisional officer receives reports 
for all his channels daily and thus controls the distribution. The 
E.xecutive Engineer supervises the internal distribution by subdivisional 
officers, and controls the inter-dinsional distribution ; and a report on 
the general state of crops is submitted weekly by each divisional officer 
direct to the Chief Engineer, who thus controls generally the distri- 
bution throughout the Province. The efficient distribution on Punjab 
canals is mainly due to the very extensive canal telegraph system. 
The Chief Engineer also controls the irrigation works of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and is ex-offich secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner of that Province. 

The Suildings and Roads branch is under a Chief Engineer, who 
is likewise ex-officio secretary to Government. It is divided into three 
circles, each under a Superintending Engineer. The number of 
divisions varies from time to time according to the funds allotted for 
expenditure, but is ordinarily between 12 and 13, each under an 
Executive Engineer. Each division embraces from one to four civil 
Districts. A division is again divided into subdivisions, usually con- 
trolled either by Assistant Engineers or by upper subordinates. This 
branch is maintained from Provincial funds, and its primar)' object 
is the construction and maintenance of Imperial and Provincial 
works j but it also assists municipalities and District boards with 
advice and the loan of its officers when they can be spared, and all 
important sanitary Avorks are carried out for such bodies by the branch, 
a percentage being charged for establishment, tools, and plant, though 
this charge is frequently remitted. 

The appointment of Sanitary Engineer to Government rvas created 
in October, 1900, for a period of five years in the first instance, Avith the 
rank of Superintending Engineer. The cost of his pay and establish- 
ment is met from Provincial revenues, Avhicb are credited AA-ith the fees 
recovered from the local bodies Avhich utilize his services. The Sani- 
tary Engineer is a member of the Provincial Sanitary Board, and is its 
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e\eciifive officer and expert adviser to Goveonnent artcl the Board in 
all matters relating to sanitary engineering. 

The only railway built from Provincial fiinds w? the 65 oHnie 
from Amritsar to Pathankot. Its capital cost up to March 31, 
was: direct, S 5 lakhs; indirect, 5 lakhs. The .ictual cash paid front 
Provincial funds was 6 lakhs, the balance hadng been advanced on loan 
at 4 per cent, from Imperial funds. As the net earnings Iwroly exceeded 
t per cent on the capital cost, the undcri.aking proved .a serious financi/tl 
loss ; and the Government of India look over the proprietorship of 
the line, including its management, in 1897, the I.ocal Government 
forgoing the 6 lakhs it had spent on it. 

The most important buildings constructed during the decade ending 
1901 svere the Secretariat offices at Simla and the Chief Court and Jubi- 
lee Museum at I.ahore. District court buildings have been built at 
Simla, Amritsar, and Lyallpur, a sessions house at Jlielum, .and a resi- 
dence for the Commissioner at Delhi. Six new jaiU were constructed 
and one enlarged; a female penUcnti.iry, nine /aAtj/ buildings, and five 
combined tabsU smA police stations were built, and police accommoda- 
tion extended in six Districts. Tire princiiMl educational btiildines 
erected were: the Government College, Lahore, with a bo.ardinV 
house; new buildings for the School of Arts, Lahore; schoolrooms 
for boys and girls, u reception bungalow, b.and-room, and restoration 
of bmldinp at the Lawrence Military Asylunj, S.an5war j n new I’crhnb 

bo.arding.housc for the Central 

fSlf "’odel schools, 

00k at Jullundur and KSwalpindi. The chfef 

SchoM the new Medical 

Since .90. n Ofe ,Tr- “ 

attached to the Medical School and ® *^'»fding-hou.se 

Asylum have been c,M,? ,rL,b„l I ? 
the VIcloria rubilee Sm ''’"’S”'" nnd 

and a new wing to the Foreien tValker Ifoapital 
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eight spans of 39I feet, and the Dheri bridge, of 214 feet span; a bridge 
over the Jhelum at Kohala, two spans of 98 feet and one of 142 feet ; 
the Banganga bridge in Kangra, 85 feet span ; and the Leh bridge near 
Ra^\-alpindi, three spans of 60 feet. 

Owing to the construction of the Chenab Canal, a large tract of coun- 
try embracing portions of Jhang and Gujranwala Districts, and known 
as the Chenab Colony, has been opened up. For the development 
and proper administration of the colony, roads and buildings have been 
and are being constructed. Lai^e sums have been spent on unsuccess- 
ful attempts to prevent the encroachment of the Indus in Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

The following large municipal works have been carried out since 
1881 : water-supply of Lahore city and suburbs, Simla, Rawalpindi, 
Delhi, Amritsar, and Ambala ; drainage and sewage works at Lahore, 
Delhi, Amritsar, Simla, Ludhiana, and Jullundur. 

For thirty-five years, from 1851 to 1886, a military force known 
as the Punjab Frontier Force was directly under the orders of the 

. Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. In the latter 

Afrtty * 

year it was transferred to the control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The troops in the Punjab all belong to the 
Northern Command, with the exception of those quartered at Delhi, 
which belong to the Meerut dmsion of the Eastern Command; The 
Lieutenant-General Commanding has his head-quarters at Rawalpindi 
and Murree; and the Punjab is garrisoned by the Rawalpindi and 
Lahore divisions and the independent Derajat brigade of the Northern 
Command, and by the Meerut division of the Eastern Command. 
The military stations in 1904 were: Rawalpindi division — Altock, 
Campbellpur, Jhelum, several stations in the Murree hills, Rawal- 
pindi, and SiMkot; Lahore division — Ambala, Amritsar, Bakloh, 
Dagshai, Dalhousie, Dharmsila, Ferozepore, Jullundur, Jutogh, Kas- 
auli, Lahore (Fort and Cantonment), Multan, Sabathu, and Solon; 
Derajat brigade — Dera Ghazi Khan; and Meerut division — Delhi. 
All these (except Bakloh, Dharmsala, Jhelum, Campbellpur, and the 
stations in Dera Ghazi Khan District) are garrisoned by British 
infantry, and all but Campbellpur, Murree, Solon, Dagshai, Sabathu, 
Lahore (Fort), Dalhousie, Kasauli, and Jutogh by Native infantry. 
British cavalry are stationed at Rawalpindi, Sialkot, and Ambala, and 
Native cavalry at those places and at Lahore Cantonment, Ferozepore, 
Multan, Jullundur, and Jhelum. British artillery are stationed at all 
the foregoing, except Jhelum, and at Campbellpur, Jutogh, and Attock. 
Sappers and miners are stationed at Rarralpindi, and a military railway 
company at Sialkot. Transport units are permanently located at the 
follo^ving stations: mule corps and cadres at Rawalpindi, Hassan 
AbdM, SiMkot, Jhelum, Lahore Cantonment, Ferozepore, Jullundur, 
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andAmbah; camel corps at Campbellpur, Rawalpindi, Jlielum, Shah* 
par, Multan, Montgomery, Lyallpiir, and I^hort Cantonment. There 
are arsenals at ‘Ferozeporc and Rawalpindi. The total strength of the 
British and Native regular army stationed within the Province on 
June 1, 1904, was as follow.s: British, ijjajy. Native, 21,420; total, 


38,697. There arc four volunteer corps, the total strength of which in 
1904 uws 2,270. Of these, the Punjab Light Horse, rmsed in 1893, 
has its head-quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Delhi, Ambnla, 
Rawalpindi, Lyallpur, and Palampur: its strength in 1904 was iSG. 
The ist Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head-quarters at I.aborc, 
with detachments at Amritsar, Dhatiwal, GurdSspur, Rawalpindi, 
Murree, Sialkot, Delhi, Kamal, Ferozeporc, and Dharms5l.a, and Srina- 
gar in Kashmir: its strength is 701. The Simla Volunteer Rifle Corps 
has its head-quarters at Simla, with a detachment at KasauH : its 
strength is 363. The North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifle.s have 
their head-quarters at Lahore, with detachments at all important 
stations. The corps has a stiength, of 1,267, hut many of these are 
in other Provinces. There are also detachments of the and Rombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteers and of the East Indian 

l^ih-ay Volunteers, at Sitsa, Ambala, and KSlka, which have a com- 
bined strength of no. 


The Punjab stands first among the Provinces of India in the 

nr ™s’’ ““'>'1 to 

none in the fighting quality of the races recruited. The pnncioal 
classes recruited m the Province are Sikhs, the recruiting centre for 
whom IS at Jullundur; Punjabi Muhammadans, Jhelumi Donrls 
Julhindur; and Jats and Hindustani Muhammadans, Delhi. ' 

S niainlai“ thTformw 

ihus, the Patiala contmgent consists of a rcciment of rnv..i j 

iirts-ssli 

except G.*r L 5 mtr fuS" T'*- 

ae. The total r af rSr ‘ 7 " 

riiey range in strenetli from th. slrength and efficiency. 

of iafaan;, arto Jrof t ^ 

the largest States the>’ are emnloved tnl " 
a military foice, whiJ^'n the smilfef 
in the collection of revenue, as will .Jirt m 
and the performance of ceri'd taSirli!' 
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On the iinneXcition of tlie Punjab in 1S49 a police force was 
organized in two branches, a military preventive and a civil detec- 

PoHce and former consisting of 6 regiments of 

jails. ^7 troops of horse. By the beginning of 

r86o its strength had risen from 15,000 to 24,700 
men, excluding the Peshawar and Derajat Levies, and the iha^^ can- 
tonment, and canal police, the total cost exceeding 46^- lakhs a year. 
In i86r the cis-Indus police were reorganized under the Police Act 
(V of r86r), which was not completely extended to the six frontier 
Districts till 1889. Revisions in 1862, r863, and 1869 reduced the 
cost of the force to 25 lakhs; and in 1863 the Derajat, Peshawar, 
cantonment, ///ngr, and canal police were brought under the general 
.system of the Punjab. The railway police were organized in j 86 g. 
The police of the North-West Frontier Province became a separate 
force on the constitution of that Province in 1901. 

The establishment now consists of a single force controlled by an 
Inspector-General, who is ex-officio under-secretary to Government. 
He is assisted by three Deputy-Inspectors-General, one of whom is 
in administrative charge of the railway police and the criminal inves- 
tigation department. Commissioners of Divisions are also Deputy- 
Inspectors-General ex officio. Each District has a Superintendent, and 
the larger Districts each have one or more Assistant Superintendents 
who (with the exception of the officers in charge of two subdivisions) 
work under the Superintendent at head-quarters. The unit of adminis- 
tration is the ihana or police station under a sub-inspector, and out- 
posts and road-posts are established where necessary. Nearly half the 
force is armed with bored-out Martini-Henry carbines, swords, and 
‘batons. The remainder are armed with swords and batons only. 
The sole militarj' police now’ maintained are in Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, which has two forces, each under the command of an 
Assistant Commissioner : the border military police proper, and 
a militia raised in i9or to take the place of the regular troops 
recently withdrawn. The training of constables is carried out in the 
Districts in w’hich they are enrolled. Before promotion to head con- 
stable, constables go through a course of instruction at the Police 
Training School, established at Phillaur in rSgi. Head constables 
and sub-inspectors have also to go through a course at this school 
to qualify for promotion to the higher grades, and all men who receive 
direct appointments are required to qualify at the school before they 
are confirmed. 

The village watchmen or ckauktdars, who are appointed by the 
District Magistrate on the recommendation of the village headmen, 
receive on an average Rs. 3 a month as pay from the village com- 
munity. They are not as a rule armed, though in some places they 
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carry swords or spears. Their duties arc simitar to those in other 
Provinces, but they are regarded ns acting under the control of the 
village headmen, wlio arc jointly responsible for icporting crime. In 
most municipal towns the regular force is supplemented by a body paid 
from municipid funds. Cantonments have police paid from I’rovincial 
funds, and iii some Districts there arc ferry police. All these bodies 
are controlled by the District Superintendent. The railway police, 
who arc responsible for the mainicmincc of law and order over the 
wliolc North-Western Railway system, arc organized under a Deputy- 
Inspcclor-Gcncnil. There is no separate detective .staff in the Punjab. 
I’he system of identification by means of finger-prints is employed, 
and the tmining school nt Phiitaur includes a criminal identification 
burc<iu. The strength of the regubr Di.strict police is one man to 
7*8 square miles or to persons; the number of village watchmen 
exceeds 29,600. 

Nino tribes h.ivc'bcen registered under the Criminal 'I'ribcs Act. 
or thc.se the most important ate the S.insi.s‘, UHUii.xs, and Mahlams ; 
they arc usually settled in villages under the charge of a police guard, 
wl«>sc duty it is to see that no registered member of the tribe is absent 
without Icjive. The itttposiiion of punitive police po-^is on villages 
which have misconducted themselves is not an uncommon feature of 
the administration. 

'J’hc jail admini.stmtion Is lutdcr an Inspector-General, who is an 
officer of the Indi.m Medic4d Scrx'ice, 4is are gcnenilly the Super- 
intendents of Central and District jails, 'rite post of Superintendent 
of a District jail Is generally held by the Civil Surgeon. Jails in the 
Punjab consist of Central and District jails. 'Pbere arc no subsidiary 
jails, but their jdace is taken by Kirgc lock-ujisx 'Phe greater portion ’ 
of the pri.soners arc confmetl in Iwrracks, to which the cubicle .system is 
being gradually apj)licd. A j.til on this sy.steni is being built at I.yallpur. 

'Pable NV attached to this article {{). 392) shows bow mortality in 
j.iils has decreased -since 1881. It tmisi, however, be noted that tuber- 
culous diseases have shown u tendency to increase during recent >cars. 
It is hoped that this will be checked by improvements now being made 
in the venlilaliou of dormitories, and in the arrangements for cleansing 
and disinfecting clothing and bedding. It is also intended to build 
special tuberculous wards in the larger jail-s ; indeed, such accommo- 
dnlion is being proxided in two of the Central jails. It will be noticed 
also that the avenigc co.st of prisoners has stCiidiiy increased since 
i88r. The increase is ntainly due to higher price.s of food-grains 
and of such articles as woollen and cotton yarns used in the manu- 
facture of clothing and bedding, and also in some measure to c.xpcn- 
diturc incurred in circcling a genend , amelioration of the conditions 
of prison life. 
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'i'lie cliief industries carried on in the Central jails are lithographic 
printing, weaving woollen and cotton fabrics, carpel-making, brick- 
making, and expressing oil. The greater portion of the. out-turn is 
supplied to Govcrntnenl departments. When opportunity has offered, 
prisoners have been employed in carrying out large public works: 
and temporary jails were built at Chenawan in 1884 and at Mong 
Rasul in 1898 in connexion with the excavation of the ChenSb and 
Jhclum Canals. In District jails the chief industries are paper-making, 
expressing oil, rope-making, and weaving cotton carpets. 

Until 1903 the Punjab possessed no reformatory, but in that year 
one wjis opened at Delhi and placed under the Educational depart- 
ment. Nothing can be said yet with regard to its working. 

Prior to the constitution of the Punjab in 1849, Government schools 
existed in the Districts of the Delhi territory which then formed part 
of the old North-Western Provinces, and in the 

Education. Province indigenous schools afforded 

a foundation for the present educational system. Under the Sikhs, 
leaching as a profession was almost entirely in the hands of the 
iiluhammadans, who, besides teaching the Koran in the mosques, 
gave instruction in the Persian classics. On these schools were 
grafted the earliest Government vernacular schools. Purely Hindu 
schools were rare, being either colleges in which Brahman boys 
learnt Sanskrit and received a half-religious, half-professional training, 
or elementary schools where sons of Hindu shopkeepers were taught 
to keep accounts and read and write the traders' scripts. The few 
Gurniukhi schools that existed were of a purely religious character. 
The best feature of the indigenous schools was that they were not 
confined to the religious and mercantile classes, but were open to the 
few agriculturists who cared to attend them. After annexation the 
Christian missions established several schools, that at Lahore as early 
as 1849. Government soon followed their example and founded 
schools in the cities and larger towns, while District officers founded 
and maintained schools at minor places out of Local funds. 

In 1854 the Educational department was first organized. It was 
administered by a Director of Public Instruction, with s inspectors, 
10 deputy, and 60 sub-deputy-inspectors. The schools directly sup- 
ported by Government numbered 108 (4 District, 100 tahStl, and 
4 normal schools). The department cost about a lakhs per annum, 
and in addition a cess of i per cent, on the land revenue provided 
for the maintenance of numerous tillage schools. The Persian script, 
already in use throughout the Western Punjab, and in two-thirds of 
the indigenous schools of the eastern Districts, was unhesitatingly 
adopted as the standard ; but the choice of a language offered greater 
difficulties. Punjabi is not a literary language; and Urdu, though 
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unpopular, was so generally in use, especially ■ in tlic law courts, that 
it was perforce adopted. Gurinukhf and Hindi schools were, however, 
to be encouraged wherever the people desired tliem. 

Difficulties in administration soon arose. All the schools were 
under the direct control of the department, and District officers 
were dissociated from their working. The lower grades of officials 
were foreigners, imported from Hindustan ajid without influence over 
the i>eople. Accordingly, in 'i860, all the vernacular schools were 
entrusted to the Deputy-Commissioners and tahsilddrs, the unpopular 
inspecting agency being abolished. But this measure failed to provide 
for the professional supervision of the schools, and it was soon found 
necessary to appoint an inspector in each District as the Deputy- 
Commissioner's executive agent and adviser in their management. In 
the same year provision was made for the levy of school fees. 
Superior Anglo-vcni.icular zila (District) schools were also established, 
and the personnel and curriculum in all schools improved. In 1864 
Government colleges were established at Inhere and Delhi, and in 
1865 a scheme for an Oriental University was formulated. In 1868-70 
the status of village schoolmaster was improved, the minimum salary 
being fixed at Rs. 10 a month; but funds ran short, and, as the 
immediate result of this measure, a number of schools were closed. 
The decentralization of finances in 1871, however, ensibled the Local 
Government to devote more adequate funds to education, and the 
village schools rose rapidly in numbers and efficiency. 

As now constituted, the inspecting staff of the department consists 
of a Director of Public Instruction, 5 Inspectors, 2 Inspectresses, 
9 assistant ins])ccturs, 28 District inspectors, 24 as'sistant District 
inspectors, and 2 assistants to the Inspectresses. The Director and 
two of the Inspectors are Europeans and members of the Indian 
Educational SerNice, as are the principal and three professors' of the 
Government College, the principal and the vice-principal of the Central 
Training College, the principal of the Mayo School of Art, and the 
head master of the Central Model School, Dihore. The rest of the 
staff is drawn from the Provincial ser\'ice, which also supplies a pro- 
fessor and five assistant professors to the Government College, the 
vice-principal of the Mayo School, the assistant superintendent of 
the Central Training College, the registrar of the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction, the superintendent, reformatory school, and the 
reporter on books. Educational department. Four members of this 
service are Europeans. The assisUmt inspectors are selected from the 
Subordinate service, which comprises 197 appointments in all, and 
supplies teachers to the princiiml cplleges and schools. The majority 
of the teaching staff, except that of the Government high schools, are, 
however, employed by local bodies. District boards, and municipal 
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committees, u-iiicii cn^^n^u tcaclicrs for the scliuols under their control 
subject to certain dcpartmenial rules, or borrow members from the 
Subordinate service for the more iini>orlant posts. 

The Punjab University at I^horc was established in 1S82, Prior 
to that year colleges and schools had been aflilinted to the Calcutta 
University. In 186S a proposal to establish a Punjab University had 
been negatived by the Government of India; but a grant-in-aid of 
Rs, 3r,ooo, equal to the annual income from private sources, was 
sanctioned for the improvement of the existing Government College 
at Lahore, and in 1870 Sir Donald Mcl^od inaugurated the new 
Punjab University College. The senate of this institution established 
an Oriental school and college at l.ahore, its objects being to pro- 
mote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, through 
the medium of the vernacular languages, and the improvement and 
extension of vernacular literature generally ; to afford encouragement 
to t!>e enlightened study of Eastern classiail languages and literature ; 
and to associate the learned and influential classes with Government 
in the promotion and supervision of popular cduaition. 

In 1877, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, the 
movement in favour of a I'unjab University was revived, and resulted 
in its incorporation under Act XVII of iSSe. The University was 
cuqjowercd to grant degrees in Medicine in 1886, and degrees in Law 
and Science in 1S91. There arc five J'acultics— Oriental Learning, 
Arts, Liw, Medicine, Science and Engineering. 'l*he Syndicjite is the 
c.\eculivc committee of the Senate. Under the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904 the Senate luis been reconstituted. It now consists of 
75 ordinarj* fellows, of whom 60 arc nominated by the Chancellor and 

15 elected by tire Chancellor’s nominees. Tlicre arc also 10 ex-officio 
fellows, 3 of whom arc also ordinary fellows. 

Prior to 1S70 the CalculUi Unii'crsity had dominated the higher 
secondary education of the Punjab; but soon after that year tlic 
Lihorc College began to hold its owii c.xaminations, which were better 
adapted to the requirements of the Province. After its incorporation 
as a University the number of graduates was at first very small, only 

16 qualifying in 18S3-4, in which year the e.\pcndilure ^\as Rs. 21,000. 
In the next six years, however, progress w.is ’rapid. Diplomas, being 
{lassports to higher employment under Government, were eagerly 
sought after, and in 1SS9-90 as many as 41 students graduated, and 
the c.xpcnditurc had risen to Rs. 60,91s. 

In 18S3-4 there were only three Arts colleges: the Government 
and Oriental Colleges at I^ahor^ and St. Stephen's College at Delhi. 
The number of candidates for raatricuhtion was 551, and of passes 2 24. 
the average cost of each student’s education being Rs. 400, and the 
total expenditure on colleges Rs. 79,223. By 1SS9-90 the number of 
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Arts colleges had risen to seven, and that of matriculation candidates 
to r,or6. Passes had increased to 462, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 2,06,346, while the cost of each student’s education had fallen by 
Rs. 65, owing to the levy of higher fees and the larger number of 
students. In 1888 the Dayanand Anglo-Vcdic School at I.Ahore, 
established by the Arya Samaj, was raised to the status of a college, 
and became in a few years one of the most largely attended in the 
Province. Another important unaided institution, the Islamta College 
at Lahore, was opened in 1892 by the Muhammadan community; and 
in 1897 the Sikhs established the IChalsa College at Amritsar. By 
1900-r the number of Arts colleges had risen to 12, with 2,148 
matriculation candidates and 1,214 passes. Expenditure had risen to 
Rs. 2,89,582, but the average cost of a student's education was only 
Rs. 185, or less than half its cost in 1883-4. 

The only college which imparts higher professional teaching is the 
Inhere ^^edical College. Established in October, i860, it was raised 
to collegiate status in 1870. In the latter 5'ear it had 68 students. In 
1887-8 a monthly fee of Rs. 2 was imposed. In 1889 the erection 
of the Lady Lyall Home for female students added to its usefulness. 

The I.aw School at I^Ahore is of collegiate status, and prepares stu- 
dents for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Founded in 1870 with two 
departments, an English and n vernacular, and a two years’ course, it 
was remodelled in 1889-90, and the course extended to three years, 
only graduates in Arts being admitted to the Licentiate in I^w exami- 
nations. In 1891-2 intermediate and LI^.B. classes were formed, and 
two sets of examinations prescribed, one leading to the Licentiate, the 
other to the LL.B. degree. In 1897-8 the number of students had 
reached 434, the highest limit ; but the supply of trained lawyers was 
in excess of the demand, and in the next three years the numbers fell 
to 248. 

The following table .shows the chief results of university examina- 
tions : — 


Pawi In 


1890-1. 

rgoo^i. 

'903-4. 

Matricnifttion . 

2/4 

3 S -1 

1,214 

I,t 2 t 

First or Intermediate in Arts 




or Science . 

39 

87 

244 

S 33 

Ordinary Bachelors* degrees 

13 

•P 

127 

133 

Higher nncl special degrees 

1 

3 

S 

4 * 

4 * 


Secondary .schools are either middle or high. A middle school 
usually contains a primary as well ns a middle department. A high 
school, in addition to its high department, usu.ally contains these two 
also. The middle course extends over three classes, and terminates 
in the case of vernacular schools in the middle school examination. 
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'rhc liifih schnol fvtcnd*: over two jrars^ and t-nds with the 

entrance cxattiination of the Tnnjah University. English is not taught 
in tlie vernacular schools, and is commenced only at the upper primary 
singe in the Anglo-vernacular schools. The vernacular is thus the 
medium of instruction for all dcp.irtmcnts up to the third middle class, 
English l)cing the medium only in the high department. 

'I’hc cficctivc organisation of secondary education dates from i860. 
As education spread, it hecainc easier to obtain men capable of teaching 
up to the entrance standard, and it iras thus found possible to increase 
the juimbcr of high schoolsat comp.initivcly snwll cost, Thcvcmacuhr 
middle .schools progressed even more markedly. In 1877 the Punjab 
'I’e'clbool: Committee wa.s appointed to iircjiare suit.able English and 
vcnuicular Kraders, and in iSSo-i the establishment of the Central 
'rmining College helped to provide Ijetler qualified teachers. 

In 1883-.} there were 25 high schools with 912 scholars, .and 19S 
middle schools with r„io7 scholars. In the next six years the number 
of high .schools h.ad risen to 41, with a satisfactory- increase in the num- 
bers on the rolls; and though the number of middle schools had 
decreased, the number of .scholars had risen. After 1S82, in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Education Commission, all 
.schools except those attached to training institutes were made over 
to local bodies for management, and rules were framed to encourage 
their conversion into aided schools, the further extension of secondary’ 
education being made dependent on private institutions. Scholarships 
were made tenable on a uniform system, and Jubilee (now known as 
Victoria) scholarships and znnilndari scholarships were founded to foster 
education among Muhamnuadan and Hindu agriculturists. Fees were 
rai.scd, and a system of payment by rcsult.s was introduced into the 
grant-in-aid rules. Special attention now began to be p.aid to moral and 
physical instruction and to school discipline. In furtherance of the new 
educational policy of the Government of Indi.a, one high school in e.ach 
District has, since 1904, been maintained as a state institution. 

Tlic first step in primary education avas an attempt to raise the indi- 
gcnou.s schools of the Punj.ab to a higher lea-el of efficiency. But this 
scheme failed ; and it aa-.as found necessary’ to convert the princip.al 
indigenous schools into Government schools, or branches of mission 
schools, or to bring them more or Jess under the influence of District 
or municipal committees. The educational cess, hoavea'cr, realized so 
little that salaries sufficient to attract competent teachers could not 
be offered, although no attempt avas made to provide a school for every 
group of villages. It avas accordingly resolved to reduce a number of 
schools in order to raise the efficiency of the remainder. The result a\-as 
that schools were accessible only to a small proportion of the boys of 
school-going age ; and Sir Charles Aitchison recognized the necessity 
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of improving the indigenous schools, without destroying their distinctive 
cliaracter, by the oiler of liberal grants-in-aid on easy conditions. The 
system was accordingly reorganized, the management of the schools 
being transferred to local bodies, which were, on the other hand, re- 
quired to devote a fixed proportion of their income to primary education. 
Revised grant-in-aid rules pro\nded for payment by results and staff 
grants to certificated teachers employed in aided schools. Specially 
liberal grants ware made to indigenous and low-caste schools. The 
introduction of inter-school rules and good-conduct registers conduced 
to the moral, as the gymnastic instruction did to the physical progress 
of the boys. The recommendations of the Education Commission of 
1S83 rendered it possible to give effect in greater detail and with greater 
precision to the policy inaugurated by Sir C. Aitchison. Schools and 
scholars increased in numbers and efficiency, though the imposition in 
t886 of higher fees on sons of non-agriculturists reduced the number 
of boys of that class in the lower primary department. By 1889-90 the 
number of aided schools had risen to 300, with 10,000 pupils ; and 
they continued to progress until 1896-7, when the growing popularity of 
the Government schools, combined to some extent with the pressure of 
bad .seasons, checked their advance. On the other hand, the District 
boards, with many pressing calls on their resources, could not meet 
the demand for primary education. Numerically, primary schools show 
but a slow advance, but in efficiency their progress has been marked. 
The abolition of the lower primary examination in 1898 enabled the 
course of instruction to be made continuous for fully five years, and 
permitted controlling officers to devote more time to questions of 
organization and discipline, methods of instruction, and so on, at 
their inspections. In the upper primary department more time was 
allotted to object le.ssons and elementary science. 

In 1886 the necessity of a simpler and more practical curriculum for 
sons of agriculturists led to the establishment of zamlndari schools. In 
these, half-time attendance only is required, and they are closed during 
each harvest. Elementary reading and writing, in the character chosen 
by the people, and arithmetic by native methods, are taught. Qualified 
teachers in these .schools received extra pay, and arrangements were also 
made to train teachers in those subjects in the normal schools. From 
1886 to 1892 the schools prospered ; but the people then began to 
realize that they led to nothing, as they did not fit boys for Govern- 
ment employ, and ever since they have been losing ground. In 1901 
the zaminidri schools numbered only 187, with 3,887 pupils. In view 
of their increasing unpopularify, steps were taken in 1904 to open 
village .schools with a simpler course of studies, planned with special 
reference to the requirements of agriculturists. The Punjab possesses 
a few special low-caste schools. These are mainly dependent upon 
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missionarj’ enterprise, and are, like all indigenous schools, eligible for 
grants-in-aid on easy conditions. 

Eneouiaged by results in the United Provinces, several girls’ schools 
were opened in the Punjab as early as 1855, and in 1862 Sir Robert 
Montgomery held a great darlar at Lahore in order to enlist the co- 
operation of the chiefs and notables of the Province. Under this 
impulse nearly 1,000 schools with 20,000 girls had been opened by 
1866, but the results were unsubstantial and the attendance soon fell 
off. A sound system of female education was only founded in 1885-6, 
in which year it was attempted to make the existing schools places of 
healthy elementary education, adapted to the simple requirements of the 
people, and rewards for diligeht work were substituted for payments for 
mere attendance. An Inspectress of Schools was appointed in 1889. 
As yet, however, female education can hardly be said to have taken firm 
root except in the Central Punjab (Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Sial- 
kot, and Jullundur), Avhere Sikh influences are strong, and among the 
Hindu element in the western Districts. There is, hoNvever, throughout 
the Province much private teaching, almost exclusively religious, by 
Hindu, Sikh, and Muhammadan women, and, as far as religious objec- 
tions allow, by the ladies of the Zanana and other Christian missions. 
And the most gratifying feature of recent years has been the steady 
increase of private enterprise on behalf of female education, several 
unaided schools, notably the Kanya Maha Vidyalla at Jullundur, having 
been opened. The establishment in 1905 of the Normal School for 
Women at lahore marks a new era in the development of female edu- 
cation in the Province. Its success, which depends much on the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the educated classes, Avill to a considerable 
extent remove one great obstacle in the way of the advancement of 
the education of girls — the lack of qualified women teachers. 

The Lahore Central Training College was opened in 1881, the first 
of its kind in India. Since its foundation most of the secondarj’ 
schools have been supplied rvith trained teachers, and a few years ago 
the Punjab was able to spare a number of trained and experienced men 
to assist in revising and improving the training school system in the 
United Provinces. There were at first two classes : the senior English, 
which prepared teachers for higher work in English secondarj’ schools ,* 
and the senior vernacular, which trained men for all kinds of purely 
vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In 1883-4 a junior English 
class was opened, to train teachers for the primar)’ classes of Anglo- 
vernacular schools. With the extension of university education, the 
preliminary educational qualifications were raised; and since 1896 
only B.A.’s, or those who have read up to that standard in a recog- 
nized college, are admitted to the senior English class. For admission 
to the junior English class men must have either passed the inter- 
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mediate examination or attended the classes of a gollege for two years. 
In 1904 this institution was completely reorganized. The staff has been 
strengthened, the period of study has been raised to two years, a clerical 
and commercial class has been added, and the number of available 
stipends much increased. A teacher’s degree examination, open to all 
graduates in Arts who have attended the Central Training College for 
another year after passing the senior Anglo-vernacular certificate exami- 
nation, has also been instituted. 

Normal schools were originally founded to train teachers for both 
middle and primary schools, but have been restricted to training for the 
latter alone since the organization of the Central Training College. 
The schools are under the control of the Inspectors ; and in pursuance 
of the policy of having one in each circle, normal schools were estab- 
lished at Jullundur in 1887 and at Multan in 1891. 

Prior to 1886 the Medical and Veterinary Colleges, the Law School, 
the Engineering Class of the Punjab University, and the Mayo School 
of Industrial Art were the only real technical institutions in the 
Province, the few so-called industrial schools being mere workshops 
in which inferior articles were made at a high cost. In the three 
following years, however, some progress was made, the chief step being 
the establishment of the Railway Technical School at I.ahore, to 
provide instruction for the children of the railway workshop emploj’ds. 
This school has a primary and a middle department ; the course of 
study'is much the same as in the ordinary schools, with a progressive 
course of carpentry, drawing, and practical geometry. The functions 
of the Mayo School were also extended, and private industrial schools 
were encouraged. An entrance examination in science and a clerical 
and commercial examination were also instituted, the one in 1897, 
and the other in 1900. The movement thus begun bears fruit, and 
some industrial schools have sprung up at the larger training centres, 
such as Amritsar, Ludhiana, and Delhi ; but the number of students is 
still small. In ordinary schools also the course of study has been remo- 
delled, so as to include practical mensuration and agriculture in primary 
schools, and to develop the powers of observation by object lessons. 

The schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the Punjab were 
included in the scope of Archdeacon Baly’s inquiry in i88r. No less 
than 440 children of school-going age were then found to be receiving 
no education whatsoever. Under the Resolution of the Government of 
India passed in that year, however, the grants to existing schools were 
increased, and Rs. 11,945 was given by Government for enlarging 
school-houses. The absence of an enactment making attendance at 
school compulsory, the apathy of parents, and the migratory character 
of the European and Eurasian community have been great obstacles 
to advancement. The schools, especially in the plains, labour under 
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many disadvantages, the lack of trained teachers being especially felt. 
Of recent years the progress made has, nevertheless, been considerable. 
In 1903, 46 Europeans and Eurasians passed the matriculation, 94 the 
middle, and toa the primary school examination. 

When in 1871 attention was first directed to the backwardness of 
education among Muhammadans in India, inquiry showed that in the 
Punjab the Musalman community had availed Itself of the facilities 
offered as fully in proportion to its numbers as the Hindus. Much 
had been done to foster the study of Arabic and Persian. Indeed, 
the latter had been favoured at the expense of vernacular languages 
and literatures, and it was felt that no special measures for the advance- 
ment of Muhammadan education were required. It was, however, 
found that Muhammadans seldom prosecuted their studies beyond 
the middle schools, and that few attended colleges. Muhammadan 
boys spent 3'ears in learning the Koran by rote in the mosques, and 
thus reached manhood before their education could be completed. The 
poverty of the Muhammadans as a community, and the fact that they 
were mostly agriculturists, also militated against their higher education. 
Progress was, however, made, and in 1883-4 the Muhammadan college 
students were thrice as numerous as in 1870-1. Nevertheless, their 
number in the secondary schools and colleges remained proportionately 
far below that of the Hindus, and the necessity of special measures was 
realized. In 1887 Jubilee scholamhips (now called Victoria scholar- 
ships), tenable in high schools and colleges, were founded by Gdvem- 
ment ; and local bodies were authorized to establish them for middle 
schools. In addition, half the free or semi-free studentships in 
secondary schools and scholarships were reserved for Muhammadan 
boys. The community itself also began to realize the necessity for 
self-help, and various societies were started which organized Anglo- 
vernacular Muhammadan schools in the cities and large towns. The 
result Avas a rapid advance in higher Muhammadan education, though 
the Hindus and Sikhs still retained the lead. In the ensuing decade 
the community showed a growing preference for the public schools, 
especially those in which English >vas taught, and availed itself fully 
of the scholarships and studentships offered, though the societies 
continued to maintain many schools with or without Government 
grants-in-aid. The following table shows the number of Muhammadans 
under instruction in public institutions : — 



1S91. 

igai. 

1904. 

Arts colleges . 

Secondary schools 

Primary schools 

Special schools . 

123 

13,900 

,36,252 

513 

309 

4.3.772 

1,224 

338 

21 , 13.3 

.30.440 
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In 1883-4 iho proportion of the population of school-going age in 
the Punjab under instruction was 4-2 per cent, and in the course of the 
next six years it rose to 7-8 per cent., but since then it has showed no 
advance. This is mainly due to the steady decline of private schools 
‘ whicli do not conform to any of the departmental standards, and arc 
not inspected by the department. People either send their boys to 
the public schools, or keep them at home to help in domestic or other 
work. The percentage of males in British Districts able to read and 
write was 6*8 according to the Census of 1901, and that of females 0'37. 
The most advanced Districts arc Simla, Amritsar, and Multan j the 
most backwjird are Hissiir, Rohtak, and Gurgaon. 

Fees in Government schools and colleges are fixed, and the pro- 
portion of free and half-rale studentships is also specified. Schools 
and colleges wliich receive aid from Government are bound to observe 
the rules laid down for them in this behalf. Unaided .schools, however, 
are quite free in the matter of fees. The majority of them charge very 
low fees, as compared with the Government and aided institutions. 

The following table .shows the main features of educational finance 
in 1903-4:— 


EXI’ENDITURE on INSTITOTION.S MAINTAINED OR' AIDED 

nv Public Funds 



Pro- 

vinclal 

District 

and 

municip.nl 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Alts and professional 

Rs, 

R.S. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

colleges . 

Training and special 

1,71,718 

7.98.4 

68,282 

28,198 

2,76,181 

schools 

1.05.748 

10,930 

8,760 

38,665 

1 , 54,103 

Sccondaty boys' schools. 

1.00,549 

2.77.2.46 

4.42.744^ 

99.424 

9.19.973 

Primarj’ boys’ schools . 

8 . 1*3 

69,904 

3 .. 48 r 909 

91,897* 

• •• 

4.58.929 

Girls' schools 

6.4,14* 

42,30.4 

79.9.46 

2 > 6 . 4,284 

Total 

4.56.042 

7,18,219 

6, .43,986 




* Inrlodini; receipts from other sources. 


In 1901 the number of publications registered under the Printing 
Press and Books Act was 1,478. Of these, 425 were poetical works 
and 409 religious treatises. Language and pictures came next, with 
113 and 82 respectively. Except perhaps in its popular poetry modem 
Punjab literature displays little originalit)*, and many of its productions 
are merely translations of English works into the various languages 
and scripts of the Province. 

The number of newspapers published in 1903 was 209. The only 
important English newspapers are the Cm? an/f Military Gazette and 
the Morning Post, published daily at Lahore and Delhi respectively. 
The native-oivned newspapers include 31 published in English, i in 
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English and Urdu, 164 in UrdQ, 6 in Hindi, and 7 in Gurmukhl. 
The leading papers are more or less actively political, their columns 
being devoted mainly to the criticism of Government measures and 
policy. Generally speaking, these journals are either sectarian, or the 
mouthpieces of various classes or cliques of the educated community. 
Few are of much importance, and many are little more than advertising 
sheets. The Tribune and the Observer, published in English at I^hore, 
are the leading Hindu and Muhammadan organs respectively. 

The Civil Medical department is controlled by an Inspector-General 
of Ciril Hospitals. The department was organized in 1880, prior to 
Medical ho.spitals were under the Inspector-General 

of Prisons. Each District is under the medical 
charge of a Civil Surgeon, who is stationed at the District head-quarters 
(Simla has two officers of this class) ; but in the summer months a Civil 
Surgeon is stationed also at Murree, and the Civil Surgeon of Gurdaspur 
District is transferred to Dalhousie. As a rule, the chief hospital of 
each District is at its head-quarters, and is in charge of a Civil Assistant 
Surgeon, who after a five years’ course at the Lahore Medical College 
has qualified for the diploma- of Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Punjab University; the minor hospitals and dispensaries in the 
outlying towns of the District are in charge of Hospital Assistants, who 
have qualified by a four years’ course at the college. The work is super- 
vised by the Civil Surgeon, who is required to inspect each dispensar)' 
four times a year. 

The progress made since 1881 may be gathered from Table XVII 
attached to this article (p. 394). The number of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries has risen by 44 per cent, and in-patients in much the same 
ratio, while out-patients have more than doubled. The contribution 
from Government has slightly decreased ; but the income from Local 
and municipal funds has more than doubled, and that from fees, en- 
dowments, and other sources has also increased very largely. 

The only institution maintained by Government is the Mayo 
Hospital at TJihore, an integral part of the Medical College, to which 
it affords clinical instruction. Before the establishment of this college 
the Subordinate medical service was recruited from the Calcutta 
College, whose candidates were mostly Bengalis. Partly to obtain 
recruits locally, and partly with the object of popularizing Western 
medicine throughout the Province, a medical school was established 
in r86o at I.ahore, and in 1870 its status was raised to that of a college. 
The buildings consist of one large block, containing three class-rooms, 
a dissecting room, a chemical laboratory, several museums, and a large 
central hall, to which have been added in recent years a large and 
well-equipped dissecting room with a lecture theatre capable of accom; 
modating 400 students, and pathological and physiological teaching 
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Jaboralorics, with a post-mortem theatre and mortuary. The teaching 
staff now consists of 8 professors, 6 lecturers, a demonstrator of anatomy, 
and 3 class assistants. A hostel for female students was built in iSSg 
by the Punjab committee of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, chiefly 
from a donation of Rs. 50,000 given by the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Arrangements have been made for a similar hostel for male students 
at a cost of over Rs. 2,00,000. The growth of the college is apparent 
from the fact that in 1903 it trained 234 students in the English class 
and 308 in the Hospital Assistant class, compared with 8 and 44 
respectively in i860. 

In 1900 a central asylum for lunatics was constructed at Lahore at 
a cost of 2 lakhs. It is controlled by a commissioned medical officer, 
with a military Assistant Surgeon as deputy-superintendent. It has 
accommodation for 468 patients; and in 1903 a separate building, 
capable of accommodating 120 female lunatics, was erected at a cost 
of Rs. 74,000. The daily aver^^;c number of inmates in 1904 was 
554. The record of the alleged cause of insanity is "usually drawn 
up by the police and has little scientific value. Of the cases treated 
in 1904 in which any cause is assigned, i6>59 per cent, were attributed 
to the excessive use of Indian hemp in one form or another, 8*09 
to epilepsy, o-yi to heat, and 7*09 to moral causes, such as griefi 
worry, and disappointment. 

At Kasauli, a Pasteur Institute was established in 1901 for the 
treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, which now treats 
patients from all parts of Indiju In 1906 a central Research Insti- 
tute was founded there, which will provide means for the scientific 
study of the etiology and nature of disease in India, besides the 
preparation of curative sera for the diseases of man, and the training 
of scientific workers. The institution is in charge of a Director, w'ith 
a staff of assistants. 

The practice of inoculation as a protection from small-pox has 
prevailed in the Punjab from time immemorial. The method adopted 
was to keep dry crusts from the pustules mixed with grains of rice in 
a box ; when a mild form of the disease was desired, a few grains of 
rice were inserted into a wound near the base of the thumb, while a 
severe attack was procured by inserting a little of the powdered crusts. 
The practice was most prevalent among Muhammadans, and was per- 
formed by Saiyids and Mullas as a quasi-religious ceremony. The 
Hindus of the South-East Punjab did not protect themselves for fear of 
offending the goddess of small-pox, but elsewhere Rajputs and Nais 
(barbers) usually acted as inoculators among Hindus. The practice 
w'as largely prevalent in Rawalpindi, Jhang, and Shahpur Districts as 
late as 1887, and to a less extent in Kamal, Hoshiarpur, Kangra, 
‘Multan, and Dera Ghazi Khan. With a few exceptions, the attempt 
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to enlist the inoculating classes as vaccinators was not successful. 
Vaccination is now under the charge of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
and Civil Surgeons are primarily responsible for vaccinations in their 
Districts. The staff consists of 5 divisional inspectors, 28 superinten- 
dents, and 260 vaccinators. The falling-off of vaccination in 1901 
shown in Table XVII attached to this article (p. 394) is chiefly due 
to plague. Vaccination is compulsory in 23 municipal towns. 

The success of the s}'stem of selling quinine through the post office 
in Bengal led to its introduction into the Punjab late in 1894. First 
introduced experimentally in the Delhi Division, it was extended in 
1899 to that of Lahore, and it is now proposed to extend it to all 
the Districts of the Province, although in 1901 the total sales only 
amounted to 293 parcels, each containing 102 five-grain packets of 
quinine. The small measure of success which the system has met with 
is not easily explained, though it may in part be accounted for by the 
reluctance of the literate classes, from which the post office officials are 
drawn, to act as drug-vendors. It is, however, apparent that the people 
are at present indifferent to the advantages of the system, and, as a 
rule, little aware of the value of quinine as a prophylactic. In Kangra, 
however, in 1905 some 2,300 packets, each containing 102 powders of 
seven grains each, were distributed at a total cost of Rs. 3,669. 

The chief defects of village sanitation are the impurity and contami- 
nation of drinking-water, the accumulation of filth, the presence of 
manure-heaps near the houses, and the e.\istence of ponds of stagnant 
rvater in or around the village site. It has been considered inadvisable 
to legislate for the compulsory sanitation of villages, but District boards 
are empowered to grant rewards in the form of a reduction of revenue 
to the villages most active in sanitary improvements. 

Surveys in the Punjab have been carried out by two distinct agencies : 
the local patjjaris effecting the cadastral or field surveys, and the Survey 
of India compiling maps based on triangulation, 
urveys. -v^q^en the revision of a settlement is undertaken, 
the maps, measurements, and records-of-rights of ownership and 
actual possession are thoroughly revised by the Settlement officer and 
a special staff of iahstlddrs, naib-ta/isildars, and field kdnuugos. On 
the conclusion of the operations these records are transferred to the 
custody of the Deputy-Commissioner, who is henceforth responsible for 
their maintenance, and correction when necessary. Briefly, the system 
in force is this : the pafwdri makes a field-to-field inspection at each 
harvest, noting all changes in rights, rents, and possession, and all 
amendments required in the field map. The changes thus noted are 
recorded, after attestation by a superior revenue officer, in a revised 
record-of-rights, which is prepared for each village every fourth year 
and called the jamahandi. The Deputy-Commissioner is assisted in 
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this duty by a revenue assistant .(Assistant or Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner), the Director of Land Records acting as liis expert adviser 
in all matters connected with it. The staff consists of a District Mnungo, 
with a number of field kamngos and J>atwaris or village accountants. 
In 1904 there were 7,906 paftuaris and 386 field kanungos in the 
Province. Faitoaris used to be hereditary village officials, servants 
of the village community and members of the trading castes ; but 
they are now enlisted without regard to hereditary claims, and more 
than, a third in 1903 were of agricultural castes. Two-thirds have 
passed the middle-school examination. Candidates go through a prac- 
tical course in field surveying and land record work in the District 
pahvan school. After passing the examination, they may be appointed 
on salaries usually rising to Rs. 14 a month. The post is non-pension- 
able, but a paiwari may on retirement receive a gratuity not exceeding 
Rs. 150. Faiwdris also receive a share of the fees levied for mutation 
entries in the record-of-rights. The cadastral survey is made entirely by 
the pahadrisi and usually during a resettlement of the land revenue. 
The system used is a scientific one, known as tlie square system, and 
its results are remarkably accurate. It consists in laying out the entire 
village area into squares, which are also shown on the map. The fields 
are then plotted in, being co-ordinated to the sides of the squares, and 
the village maps thus show the boundaries of every field. They are 
tested by comparison with the survey maps. 

In the Chenab and Jheluni Colonies, in which large areas of 
Government waste have been brought under cultivation, the square 
system has been extended to the formation of all fields into squares, 
equal to ^th of a survey square, i.e. to i acre 18 poles. This system 
of square fields greatly facilitates irrigation and revenue management, 
and is a safeguard against boundary disputes. It is being gradually 
extended in some localities to old proprietary lands. 

The maps of the Survey of India are based on triangulation carried 
out between 1850 and i860. Kashmir and the North-Western Hima- 
layas were topographically surveyed between 1848 and 1865, and Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi Districts (including the recently constituted District of 
Attack) between 1851 and 1859. These surveys, though excellent, are 
now out of date in the matter of roads, &c., and do not show village 
boundaries. The survey of Kangra, Kulu, the hills of Hoshiarpur, and 
the Simla Hill States was completed in 1903. The whole of the Punjab 
plains, with the exception of Hissar, was surveyed between 1846 and 
1880, village by village, on the 4-inch scale, and Hissar was surveyed 
on the 2-inch scale between 1882 and 1884. In 1883 arrangements 
were made with the Surveyor-General for the revision of the survey maps 
on the basis of the village maps ; and in 1884 a party of the Survey of 
India began compiling new maps from reductions of these village 
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plans, checking and revising them in the field, and completed maps of 
Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Ambala, and Jhang Districts, and of 
the plains portions of Hoshiarpur. To enable this work to be extended, 
traverses were run over Shahpur, Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gurdas- 
pur, and Amritsar Districts. The party was mthdrawn in 1889, but 
in 1901 the work was recommenced. Lahore was completed by 1906, 
and the work, is progressing in Amritsar, Montgomery, Multan, and 
J^luzafiargarh. In addition to this, riverain surveys are being carried 
out to enable boundaries to be relaid in the areas subject to Hoods. 
Several lines of spirit-levels have also been run through portions of 
the Province. The Cis-Sutlej States were surveyed during 1846-7 on 
the I inch to the mile scale, and Patiala, Jind, Nabha, &c., in 1861-2 
on the same scale. The large State of Bahawalpur was surveyed 
during 1869 to 187s, the inhabited area village by village on the 4-inch, 
and desert tracts on the 2-inch scale. Kapurthala State was resur- 
veyed when Jullundur was surveyed between 1884 and 1889. 

[K. B. Saiyid Muhammad Latif : History of the Punjab (Calcutta, 
1891). — J. W. M®CrindIe. : Tlu Invasion of India by Alexander (1893). 
— J. D, Cunningham ; History of the Sikhs (second edition, 1853). — 
Sir C. Gough and A. D. Innes : Ihe Sikhs and the Sikh War (1897). 
— Sir H. B. Edwardes : A Year on the Punjab Frontier^ 2 vols. (1851). 
— Sir L. H- Griffin : The Rajas of tlu Punjab (second edition, 1873), 
and Ranjlt Singh (Oxford, 1892). — C. J. Rodgers: Revised List of 
Objects of Archaeological Interest in tlu Punjab (Lahore, X895). — H. G. 
Raverty: Tabakat-iNdsiri . — W.Francklin: Memoirs of George Thomas 
(Calcutta, 1803). — J. B. Fraser: Memoirs of James Skinner, 2 .vols. 
(1851). — H. Pearse: Memoirs of Alexander Gan/wer (i898).f-Sir J..W. 
Kaye-: Life of Lord Metcalfe, 2 vols. (second edition, 1858')'. — Sir H. M. 
Lawrence : Adventures of an Officer in the Service of Ranjlt Singh, 
2 vols. (1845). — L. J. Trotter : Life of John Nicholson (1898). — Sir H. B. 
Edwardes and H. Merivale : Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 2 vols. (1872). 
— R. Bosworth Smith : Life of Lord Lawrence, 2 vols. (1883). — Bhai 
Maya Singh and H. M. Clark : The Panjabi Dictionary (Lahore, 1895). 
— Rev. E. P. Newton: Panjabi Grammar (LudhiSna, 189S). — R. C. 
Temple : The Legends of the Punjab, 3 vols. (1881-5) ; ‘ Punjab Indus-., 
trial Monographs’ (Lahore) : Cotton{\^^^, Woollen (1886), Silk^yZZj), 
Brass and Copper (1888), Wood (1889), Gold and Silver (1890), Fibres 
(1891), Pottery and Glass (1892), Leather (1893), Silk (1899), Ivory 
(1900), Stone (1906). — Report on the Famine in the Punjab in 1896-7 
(Lahore, 1898); Tlu Punjab Famine of 1899-1900 (Lahore, 1901). — 
S. S. Thorbum : Report on Peasant Indebtedness and Land Alienations 
to Money-lenders in the Rawalpindi Division (Lahore, 1896). — Census 
Reports, 1885, 1868, 1881 (by D. C. J. Ibbetson), 1891 (by E. D. 
^laclagan), 1901 (by H. A. Rose). — District Gasetteersl] 
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TABLE III. Distribution of Population, Punjab, xgoi ( foniinued ) 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics of Agriculture, Punjab 
(I n sgnarc miles) 
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TABLE V 

Pittcns OF STAVi.ns in tiih Pn^•J^n 
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J8%W 

90 - 5 .^ 

34-08 

34.96 


3C.64 

iS .63 

31-75 

36.C9 

33.00 

15-94 

34.93 

1S.S4 

38-63 

19.97 

33-0 

9 - 0 .^ 

11.94 

11.34 

13-1 

>o-.e 3 

1409 

13.05 

' 5-54 

iOe#t 5 

1 14-94 

13.40 

10-03 


No IB.— The C£ore* for ihe famine 3 ear# 
omitted. 


iK;a, >879. 1897. O’"! » 5 W hatchcen 
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TABLE VI. Trade by Rail and River of the Punjab 
(including North-West Frontier Province) with other 
Provinces and States (excluding Kashmir and Ladakh) 
(In tkotisaads of lapees) 


Imports. 

Cotton, raw 
Cotton twist and pm 
Cotton piece-goods 
Gfiiin and pulse 
Hides and skins 
Metals and mnnnractiircs of 
Oils . 

Oilseeds 
Opium 
Provisions 
Salt . 

Spices 
Sugar 
Tea . 

AVood 

AVoollcn goods 
Alt other articles 


metals 


Total 


Tre-isure 


Government 

Commercial 


Total 


Exports 

Appard • 

Coni and coke ■ 

Cotton, raw 
Cotton, manufactured 
AVheat . 

Other grains and pulses 
Df cs and tans . 

Jute and manufactures of jute 
Hides and skins . 

Metals and manufactures of metal 
Leather 

Oils 

Oilseeds .... 
Provisions .... 
Rniliva}' plant and rolling stock 
Spices .... 

Sugar 

Tobacco .... 

Wool, raw .... 

Wool, manufactured . 

All other articles 


_ „ 1 Government 

Treasure Commercial 


Total 


Total 


1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

2,92 

4,2 2 

5,01 

28,56 

iS,. 3 i 

32,28 

5.72.83 

3,20,03 

3 , 97.20 

1 23,20 

1,34.2s 

42 ,J 7 

5.99 

> 5.75 

24.9.3 

70,33 

1,05,73 

2,59,07 

2.3.26 

28.97 

22,33 

8,50 

32,58 

35.72 

74 

4,06 

4.07 

43.00 

31,82 

35,31 

6.57 

10,65 

8,44 

23.54 

22,64 

26,29 

1,14.21 

1,65,58 

2,01,39 

9.57 

5,66 

20,03 

• a. 

8,16 

20,58 

1 20,70 

.33,67 

37,44 

2,64,52 

3,60,40 

4,70,89 

8,98,44 

22,92,27 

15,22,67 

$ 7 , SO 

1,91,66 

r, 89,00 

« 

* 

1,07,81 

4 

* 

2,96,81 


52.31 

64 , 2.3 

I 


4 

. 35.93 

1,06,19 

2 , 55,86 

.32,00 

75,64 

79.24 

». 97.77 

1,65,90 

.3,43,69 

1,02,76 

1,06,88 

1,04,07 

10,60 

17,47 

11,03 

4.87 

20,55 

,7.92 

31,32 

77 , 4.3 

63,34 

2 . 3,44 

12,12 

17,06 

20,41 

13,37 

23,73 

3,07 

9,68 

2,44 

16, oS 

59,74 

43.50 

29,32 

27.43 

I 7,.33 

20,77 

26,73 

32,82 

1 1, .30 

12,84 

23,74 

22,55 

24,62 

24,83 

86 

4.43 

2,73 

*3,30 

23,54 

.30.04 

.35,28 

.37.73 

,30.07 

97,22 

1,14.82 

2 , 3 . 3,26 

7.25.86 

9.99,63 

14,69,19 

7 . 29 t 

36,07 

72,01 


39.48 

40.78 

7 , 29 t 

75,55 

2 , 22,79 1 


Not available. 


t Carrency figures only. 
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T.\BI,E VIl 


Trapk or Tj(i: Punjah with Kashmir akd Lapakh 
(I n itimtsnnds of nijitim) 



(iaduriinr trade 
«hrouj<h IlatAra). 

f 

ttrclQmfie trA<tr 
lhr0U(^]) H.i;rSra)» 

— 

iWt -4 

I'tTCjoiSinz trade 
ihioa^h liaiAna} 

I 

FCft^hmtr.! I.Atllkh. 

fCn^rntr. 

Uiliht, 

Kad.mTj. 

l-adsLIi. 

Inl'orlt. 

TotaHmjwls. 

! 

5442 ' 



4, IS 

9S,<M 


TfcaMifc 

Gatcmmcnt 

Commcrcifll 


... 

J.iO 

1 

>0 It 

o.»i 

( 

Total 

i /'7 ... 

5.ao 

1 

19.52 

i 

£xfarit. 
Total cxpotw. 




.... M, , 

2t>r 

7 S, 6 t; 

.3.07 1 

Ttcatore:— 

Govtininciil 

Commercial 

i 

io 

■ »« 

lO 

6,00 

o-aj 


4.10 

1 

^5 j 

Total 

10 

10 

*).J 4 

3 .t 

4,10 

■*'" 1 
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TABLE Vlir 

Statistics ok Criminal Justice, Punjab 



Averaee 
Rir ten 
years 
ending 
1890 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1904 . 

Prreen- 
ugeof 
con vie. 
tions in 
1904 . 

Kiimber of persons tried: 
(a) For offences against 
person and property 

ioa,iS6 

”>.W 9 

116,446 

1341070 

15 

For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code . 


aSiif* 

SI, 71.=? 

36,656 

20 

(r) For offences against 
special and local 
latvs 

i;i.255 

70,117 

63,010 

79 i 79 ' 

.43 

Total 

i7J.89y 

Ji5,J07 

101,169 

*40, 5*7 

aS 


TABLE IX 

Statistics of Civil Justice and Revenue Court Cases, 

Punjab 



Aserage 
for ten 
years 
ending 
189a. 

Aware 
fior ten 
yeart 
endinr 
iQoa 

1901. 

1904 

Suits for money and movable 
properly .... 

Title and other snits . 

Rent snits * . . . . 

Other Revenue Conrt cases f . 

*i*i3l3 

37.740 

i.778t 

20,3307 

311,844 

34.*®3 

I, 20 lJ 

34.” 'f 

301,433 

30,811 

275t 

36.4157 

180,105 

30,040 

497 

3*.944 

Total 

273,161 

381,419 

268,934 

3 13.586 


* The finres for rent niits and other Revenue Court cases for 1881-4 1 °^ insti- 

tutions ; those for the remaininsr years for disposals only. 

t Other Revenue Court cases include Sgures for execution of decrees of Revenue 
Courts throughoDt, irith the exception of the years 18S0-4 and 188S and 18S9, for 
which the data are not available. 

I These figures are for the old Province. 
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TABLE XI 

Provinciai, Expenditure, inci.udino North-West 
Frontier Province up to March 31, 1901, rut 

FOR PUNJAR AS NOW CONSTITUTED FOR THE VEAR 

*903-4 

(In thousands of rnpeen) 



Asrrate 

Atetap^ 

I 



for t»n 

for irn 

Tear 

Vrar 


ytart 

yfar» 

end rr 

rndirr 


^ntSinw 

•mdiar 

March 31, 

•March 11 , 

\ 

March ji. 

March 31, 

ny>i 

IfJOl 


lUyi. 

toco. 



Opening balance 

50 



35.15 

CharneJ It inrKt of :ewni!c 





collretlon .... 

S3,?f» 


55-05 

35,9.5 

S.al.iriM and e*i»en*es of Cial! 





Depittmtntc— 





(rt) Ocneral adminUlta- 





lion .... 

10,05 

10,15 

10,05 

9'*5 

(i) I..‘iw nnd jnslice 

. 34 , »9 

4t,?4 

4V>‘‘’ 

43,3^ 

(<■; Police 

.35*, »7 

. 35 .. 1.4 

45 .ht 

.57,30 

((/) Kdncatian 

?.0S 

7,0 1 

Tfi:^ 

10,50 

(0 Medical . 

4,®S 

0,40 

i*,7» 

11,19 

(/■) Other head? 

53 

i,o0 

i.cO 

?,lt 

1 Tensions (intl roisccllpncous 



• 


ciWl charRes 

C,c6 

9.79 

i 

13.14 

i amine relief 


1,30 


-3 

) Irrigation 

36 

76 

l.O.t ’ 

.«!.5 

1 1'lthiic work? 

n £n 

aS .33 

55.**4 i 

4.5.S5 

Other chnrpe? and adjustment? 

•0.4; 

10,07 

11.07 1 

10.69 

[ Total 

i.s3.6'5 

IjSfrjS^ 


a,a 3 .S 5 

1 Closing balance . I 

M7 

... 

i 3^00 

1 
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TABLE XII 


Income and Expenditure of Municipalities (excluding 
N oTiriED Areas), Punjab 



1889-90 

A%tra;;r 
forten years 
i8go-i to 
1899-1900 

I9OO-I 

1903-4. 

Intemeftom— 

Rs 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Octroi . 

a3,99iM4 

* 6 .a 7 .o 57 

27,07,406 

J).’.7.92.S 

30,29,966 

Tax on houses and 
lands 

1,17,721 

i,37.ao8 

*,37.959 

Other taxes 

42 t 9()0 

S 9 .><>» 

8.3,7.“i2 

I, . 36,443 

Loans 

*«4 

2,3»»9>9 

1,61,489 

6,58,3*5 

Rents andothersourecs 

8,76,838 

“.'(G.SQQ 

12,85,011 

54,85,673 

Total income 

33.3<>.659 

4 J. 02.945 

43,7S..‘i83 

55,48,3*6 

Exjieiiditure ou— 
Administrationandcol- 
lection of taxes 

4,88,016 

5.79»*43 

^»39»f9S 

7 , 00 , 0.54 

Public safet}' 

5,14,076 

5,66, xoo 

6,39,104 

6,93.969 

Water-supply and 

drains^ ; 

I Capital 

L 3 ai 494 

3,X9>39S 

».ro »744 

7,.'i3,443 

1 Maintenance 

98,651 

1,26.788 

1,68,174 

*,10.378 

Conscrrancy 

3 i 05.98(» 

4,92,286 

5,07.395 

5.87, .539 

Hospitals and dispen- 
saries 

*.65*»65 

3,35,091 

4,01,272 

5,87,909 

Fnblic works 

3,71,801 

4,05,426 

3, *(>,*36 

4,18,253 

Education . 

4,44,628 

5,40,690 

5,63,85* 

6,54,382 

Other heads 

8,14,414 

7>°9>ii^9 

8,10,672 

8,50,59s 

Total expenditure 

34>35 i 33I 

40 I 70155 I 

43,86,933 

54,16,39* 
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TABLE XIII 

Income and Expenditure of District Boards, 

PUNJAU 


FtfJoiImjT thr of WImfe 

Mt2nwr:;h. ' Protinc**. 

, j A»«a|;e ■ 

«SSi)-y>. , fisyfn yatn i kjoo i. i 1003-4. 

1 tnQO 1 It) 1 1 

' iSijO-toOii 1 

jKccmt fnm — r*. 

Provincial rates . - 19,18,304 

Intercn . . . i.ioa 

l‘jUicA:ion . . . <<($,$58 

Medical • . . 9,3:6 

Sclenlilic, &c. . . { 8.s,8t4 

Miscellanean* . . 1 70,413 

PoUlc works , . 1 48,233 

Ponnds . • . 43 h 3 (> 

Fenlcs . . . | 1,44.383 

Rt. 

30,62,940 

1,124 

80,317 

**.419 

86,125 

1,28,948 

1.07,151 

S5,o.so 

1.51,96,5 

Rs. 

20,66,918 

1,11,386 

15.050 

87,418 

1,3.4,941 

1,38,919 

53,944 

1,62,52s 

Ri. 

24,03,661 

1,361 

1,20.8'! 

40,662 

94,085 

2,88,41! 

l,S. 3 ,i. 8 .» 

58,273 

1,51,62. 

Total income . j 23,67,769 

26,95,069 

18,83,531 

33-41, '46 

SxfmJHurt cn — 

Refunds . . . ' 1,967 

GcncniUdministration } i,oa,4pi 
Kdneation . . .1 4,6^,451 

Medical . . . j 2,39,894 

Scientific, &C. . . 1.15,132 

Miscellancone . . [ 4,59,70$ 

Public works . . ; 9,14,343 

2,617 

1,14,161 

5,76,501 

3,16,23s 

1.45,67s 

6,91,402 

9,16,148 

3,i 6S 
1,28,072 
6,13,567 
5,61, -fSS 

1,51.350 

8,01,814 

7,56,91s 

3,318 

ifc 3.',564 

6,68,125 

3.77,654 

1,33.809 

10,25,264 

9.04.418 

Total expenditure 1 24,31,905 

27,62,546 50,17,027 

3 i. 4 r- 45 » 
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TABLE XIV 


Police Statistics, Punjab (as now constituted) 



iSSi. 

1891. 

IQOIs 

1904. 1 

Provincial and Ferry 





Police. 





Superintendents and as- 




56 

sistant superintendents 

4J 

53 

51 

Inspeetors 

44 

4* 

43 

49 

Sub-inspectors 

407 

463 

401 

5*8 

1,814 

Head constables . 

1,603 

1,666 

1,689 

Constables 


9.r*o 

9,7^7 

20,426 

Municipal Police. 
Inspectors 

6 

6 

8 

8 

Snb-inspectois 

J? 

27 

34 

37 

Head constables . . ' 

33c) 

388 

432 

448 

Constables . 

3.45« 

3,538 

3,839 

3-79> 

Town watchmen . . 1 

• •• 

104 

124 

138 

Cantonment Police. j 
Inspectors . . .1 

«»• 

4 

4 

4 

Sub-inspectors , . > 

2 

5 

s 

6 

Head constables . . | 

*8 

58 

60 

89 

Constables . , 

391 

BiS 

53> 

574 

Military Police. 





Commandants and sub- 





commandants . . 

... 

... 

3 

4 

Native officers . 

Non-commissioned offi- 

Nut available 

Not available. 

37 

14 

cers and men 



*45 

606 

Railway Police, 
Deputy and assistant su- 





perintendents , . 



1 

5 

Tiispcctois . . , 

5 

5 

10 

10 

Sub-inspectors 

European .platform scr- 

n 

13 

*3 

26 

geants 



9 

18 

Head constables . 

80 

90 

300 

S2I 

Constables . 

620 

681 

957 

1,108 

Chattkidars . 

84 

84 

7 

Rural Police. 





Daffadart and chaukidars 


»»• 

... 

*9,845 

Total expendituic 

Rs. 

3*133,3*3 

Rs 

3».75.»78 

Rs. 

53,46,884 

Rs. 

38,62,429 


Averace of five ycare endinr 1001 

1004 (new 



(Old troiittct). 


Province). 

klatislits of cognisable 





crimt* 





Number of cases reported 
Number of cases decided 


58,229 


85,385 

in the criminal courts . 
]^?QrobeT of cases eodinirlo 


37,397 


43,313 

acquittal or discharge , 
Number of cases ending 


6,55* 


12,798 

in conviction 


*8,957 


30,517 
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TABLE XV 


Jaii-s Statistics, Punjab 



l8Si. 

iSoi. 

1901. 

1504* 

Xumberof Central j'ails 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Number of District jails 

36 

25 

24 

35* 

Number of subsidiary 
■ jails (lock'Ups) 

17 

30 

19 

• 16 

Avern{;e daily jailpopu* 
lation; — 

(a) Mule prisoners: 





In Central jails . 

3.488 

3,996 

6,406 

4.860 ; 

In other jails 

8,645 

8,033 

7,083 

6,88s 

(£) Female prisoners ; 

In Central jails . 

to* 


1 

4 

In other jails . 

319 

398 

327 

170 

Total 

13,645 

11.357 

13,816 

13,019 

Kate of jail mortality 



36*64 


per 1,000 


sS.36 

19-79 

Expenditure on jail 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

maintenance . « 

7.41.503 

7.29.382 

8,98,117 

7,59.148 

Cost per prisoner 

58-10-0 

64-4-0 

65-0-0 

64-13-0 

Profits on jail manU' 
fncturcs . . , 

1.19.933 

1,97.67s 

1.24.834 

1,09,658 

£arnin|;s per prisoner . 

10-3-0 

18-4-0 

lO-O-O 

ro-s-o 


loelatliuj' l«mate jaU at Laliore. 
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' Ttintiaf^. — Ali ancient kingdom ’in ' the south-west of Mysore, 
witlu its* capital at ‘Kitthipura, now Kittur, on the Kabbani. It was 
'a ‘six'-thousand-* province, and was absorbed into the Ganga kingdom 
in the fiflh_ century. In the fourth centurj' J<.c., Bhadnibahu, the Jain 
leader, ''who -is traditionally said to have been accompanied by Chandra- 
gujpta, and who died at Sravana Belgola, directed the migration he had 
conducted to the South to proceed to Punnata, when he found that 
his own end was approiching. It is mentioned as Pounnata by Ptolemy, 
' who adds regarding it ‘ whore is ber>'l.' 

Funtaihba. — Town in the Kopargaon taluka of Ahmadnagar Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 19° 46' N. and 74® 37' 15 ., on the Godavari, 
12 mile.<? south-east of Kopargaon town, and on the Dhond-Manmad 
Railway. Population (igor), 5,890, including a hamlet of 1,745. The 
tradcis are Mjirwaris and Brfihmans. Puntamba has fourteen modern 
temples, and two (lights of steps or ^hais to the Godavari, one built by 
.Mialya Bai, the great temple-building princess of Indore (1767-95), 
and the other by one Shivr.lm Duma!. The chief temple dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century and belongs to Changdev, a famous 
saint SJiid to have had 1,400 disciples. 

Pur (t). — 'Ancient town in the Bhilwvira district of the State of 
Udaipur, Rfijputana, .situated in 25® 18' N. and 74° 33' E., about 72 miles 
nortlvc.ist of Udaipur city, and about 7 miles south-west of Bhllwfira 
station on the Rajputana-MSlwa Railway. Population ( 1 901), 4,498. \ 
primary school is attended by 34 boys. Garnets are found in the vicinity. 
'J'hc Porwal Mahtijans are said to take their name from this place. 

Pur (2). — ^'fown in the District and ialrnl of Muzaffarnag.ir, United 
Provinces, situated in 29® 39' N. and 77® 51' E., 16 miles north of 
Muzadarnagar town, on the metalled road to Roorkee. Population 
(igor), 6,384. The town is surrounded by fine groves and contains 
some good brick houses, but the drainage is defective. In the low 
waste land close by an important camp is formed for artillery practice 
every cold season. The town is administered under Act XX of 1S56, 
with an income of about R,s. 1,500.' 

Purandhar Taluka. of Poona District, Bombay, lying 
between r8° 6' and iS® 27' N. and 73® 51' and 74® 19' R., with an 
area of 470 square miles. It contains one town, Sasv.vd (jjopulation, 
6,294), the head-quarters ; and 90 villages. I'he population in igor 
was 72,716, compared with 89,100 in rSpr. The density, 155 persons 
per square mile, is below the District avajrage. The demand for land 
revenue in x 903-4 was i'2 lakhs and for cesses Rs. 9,500. The iahtka 
is for the most part a liill tract. The ranges run north-east and south- 
west, dividing it into two valleys, along which flow almost p.irallel 
streams. A spur of the Western Ghats, which forms the watershed 
between the Bhima and the Nira, runs along the northern boundarj'. 

VOL. x.\. c c 
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Its chief peaks are those on which stand Malhargarh fort and the 
temples of Bhuleshwar and Dhavaleshwar. A branch of the same 
spur fills the southern half of the ialuka, the only important peak 
being crowned by the twin forts of Purandhar and VazTrgarh. The 
general level is about 2,800 feet above the sea : but the hill of Puran- 
dhar is nearly 1,700 feet higher. The Nlra, with its small feeder the 
Karha, and the Ganjauni arc the principal streams. The Karha, 
from the lowness of its banks, is of great use to landholders, who 
hold back its water by means of dams, and raise it with lifts. The 
Nira watcr-w’orks command a large area of the taluka. Besides 1,038 
wells for drinking purposes, about 1,677 "'dls arc used for irrigation. 
The raw sugar of Purandhar is much prized for its quality, which is 
said to be due to the peculiar practice of keeping the cane in the 
ground for eighteen months. The cane is planted in May or June, 
and cut in November or. December of the following year. The height 
above the sea, the unfailing water-supply, and the woody valleys com- 
bine to make Purandhar one of the pleasantest and healthiest parts of 
the District. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. The western 
branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway traverses the taluka. 

Purandhar Hill. — Once a fortress, and now a sanitarium for 
European troops, in the Poona division of the Western Command, in 
the Purandhar taluka of Poona District, Bombay. It really consists of 
two separate hill forlsj Purandhar and Vazirgarh, situated in 18° 17' N. 
and 73° 59' E., 20 miles south-east of Poona city. Population (1901), 
944. The income and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 
1903-4 were c.'ich Rs. i,Soo. The highest point of the mount.ain of 
Purandhar is upwards of 1,700 feet above the plain, and 4,472 feet 
above sea-level. Purandhar is larger, higher, and more important than 
VazTrgarh. The summit of both hills is crowned ivith masonry ruins 
studded here .and there with bastions. Purandhar is raried by two 
elev.itions, on the higher of which, the loftiest point in the range, is 
a temple to Siva. The hill on which this temple stands is part of the 
upper fort of Purandhar. On the northern face of the hill, 300 feet 
below the temple and upwards of 1,000 feet above the plain, runs 
a level terrace on which stands the military' cantonment, flanked on 
the east by the btirracks, .and on the west by the hospital. The northern 
edge of the terrace is defended by a low wall with several semicircular 
bastions and a gate flanked by tw’o towers. This is called the ^lachi 
or * terrace ’ fort. At the foot of the hill is a well-built resthouse, from 
which the ascent leads by a wide, easy road. From the middle of the 
cantonment a winding road, 830 yards long, runs tOAvards the upper 
fort, ending in a flight of rude stone steps Avhich Avind between a loop- 
holed wall of masonry and the basalt cliff on Avhich the fort stands. 
A sharp turn leads suddenly to the Delhi Gate, flanked by solid 
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bastion towers. The defences, like most of the hill forts in this 
part of the country, are of perpendicular rock, weakened rather than 
strengthened by curtains and bastions of masonry. 

The earliest known mention of I’urandhar is in the reign of the first 
llahinani king, Ala-ud-din Hasan GangO (1347-58), who obtained pos- 
session of almost the whole of Maharashtra, from the Purandhar range 
to the Cauvery, and fortified Purandhar in 1350. During the early rule 
of llie Sultans of Alimadnagar Putandhar was among the forts which 
were reserved by the government and never entrusted to Ja^rdSrs or 
estate-holders. The fort of Purandhar passed to Mfiloji, the grand- 
father of Siwaji, when Ilahadur Niz.am Shiih of Alimadnagar (1596- 
1600) granted him Poona and Supa. In 1665 it was invested by 
the forces of Aurangzeb, under the command of Raja Jai Singh, 
the famous Rajput general, assisted by the Afghlin Dilawar Khan. 
Though the defence by RiijI Prabhu, a Deshpande of Mahad, who 
was the commandant of tlie fort, was obstinate, Sivaji ajipears to have 
been so intimidated at the prospect of the fall of Purandhar that he 
surrendered it, together with Sinhgarh, and entered the service of 
Aurangzeb. He revolted, however, and recaptured Purandhar in 1670. 
After the power of the Peshwas at Poona had superseded that of the 
descendants of Sivajr, Purandhar was the usual stronghold to which 
the Peshwas retreated when unable to remain in safety at their capital. 
Here, in 1776, was concluded a treaty between the British Government 
and the MnrSitha Slates ; but its conditions were never fulfilled, being 
overruled by the subsequent Treaty of Sfilbai in 1782 between the 
British Government and Sindhia, at the close of the second Mai.itha 
IVar. In i8rS Purandhar was invested by a British force iinder'General 
Pritzler. On March 14 a mortar battery opened on it; and on 
the isth VazTrgarh admitted a British garrison. As Varirgarh com- 
manded Purandhar, the commandant had to accept the terms given 
to that garrison, and tlie British colours were hoisted at Purandhar on 
March i(5, 1818. The fort commands a passage through the hills, 
called the Purandhar gMl. 

Puranpur TahsII. — North-eastern fafisll of Pilibhit District, United 
ProN’inces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
between 28" 21' and 28*" 50' N. and 79“ 56' and 80° 27' E., with an 
area of 513 square miles. Population fell from 95,205 in 1891 to 
89,084 in 1901, There are 242 villages, but no town. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 93,000, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. 
The density of population, 174 persons per square mile, is very low. 
This ia 7 isU forms one of the most backward tracts in the United 
Provinces. Along or near the north-eastern border the Sarda forms 
the Nepal frontier, and is joined by the Chauka, which has a channel 
loughly parallel to that of the SSrda. The Mala swamp divides PQran- 

c c 2 
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pur from the PilibhTt tahal, and a stunted forest forms a hoisesboe- 
shaped border round three sides of the fahstl. The central portion 
consists of a sandy plain, v.-hich easily falls out of cultiration: and 
the iThole area is distinguished by its unhealthiness, the povertj* of its 
inhabitants, the scardt)- of culti-.:atois, and their readings to migrate. 
Since 1883 many dJIages hare been subject to a %ht assessment 
redsed every year, or every five years, accordbg to the instability 
of cultivation. In 1903-4 the area under cultiration -rnis only 178 
square miles, of which iS were irrigated. 

Puri District. — ^Southern District in the Orissa Didsion of Bengal, 
lying between vf 28' and 20® 26' X- and 84° 56' and 86° 25' E., with 
an area of 2-499* squRie miles. It is bounded on the north and 
north-east by Cuttack District; on the south-east and south by the 
Bay of Bengal: on the west by the Madras District of Ganjam; 
and on the north-west by the Tributary* States of Xavagarh, Ranpur, 
and Khandparl. 

Its general shape is triangular, and it may be roughly didded into 
three tracts— west central, and east The western extends from the 
right bank of the Daya river across the stony country 
of Dandimal and Khurda, till it rises into the hills 
of the Tributary* States. A low range, banning 
in DorapSra and running south-east in an irregular line towards the 
Chilka Lake, constitutes a watershed between this tract and the 
Mahanadi river. The most important peaks are in the Khurda sub- 
didsion. On the north of the Chilka Lake they become bold and very 
>-aiied in shap^ and throw out spurs and promontories into the lak^ 
fonning island-studded bays, with fertile valleys running far-, inland 
rfbwween their ridges. The middle and eastern didsions consist entirely 
of allmTal plains, the south-western part of the Zklahanadr delta. They 
are vratered by a nef-vork of channels, through which the most southerly 
branch of that river, the Koyakbai, finds its way to the sea. The 
middle tract comprises the rich^ and most populous portion of the 
District ; the eastern is less thickly peopled and in the extreme east 
loses itself in the jungles around the mouths of the Devi. The 
following scheme brieSy shows the river ^»stero of the District : — 


KojSkhzl 
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Only one of these rivers, the Kushbhadra, reaches the sea- It follows 
a vew/ winding course and is of little ralue for nadgation- Its bed has 


' Tbs erts: sbwra w the Ce»::is J?ejcrt of 1901 2,472 sqctre sSes ; thht gi^-ea 

clxrre is tskea partly froas a report of the DisUirt blagistrate aai partly from p. 47 
of the Onrra StUltntrf Hepert. 
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silted up, and in seasons of heavy rainfall its floods devastate the sur- 
rounding country. The three rivers most important to the people 
of Puri are the Bhargavl, the Days, and the Nun, which all enter 
the Chilka Lake, after running widely diverse courses. During the 
dry season they die away into long shallow' pools in the midst of 
winding stretches of sand, but in the tains they come down with 
a great rush of water that often threatens to burst the banks and 
inundate the surrounding country. Their banks are generally abrupt, 
and in many parts are artificially raised and strengthened as a pro- 
tection against floods. The coast-line consists of a belt of sandy 
ridges, varying from 4 miles to a few hundred yards in breadth. 
It contains no harbours of any importance. Purl port is simply an 
unprotected roadstead, open from the middle of September to the 
middle of March. During the remainder of the year the surf does not 
allow of vessels being laden or unladen. The principal lakes are the 
Chilka and the Sar. The latter is a backwater of the river Bhargavi, 
4 miles long by 2 broad. It has no outlet to the sea, from which 
it is separated by sandy ridges. 

Some of the hills are composed of compact gneiss, most of the 
others being of garnetiferous rock with occasional bands of quartzose 
gneiss. Laterite forms a raised terrace-like plain around the hills, 
except a few far out in the alluvium, and it probably underlies the 
whole of the recent alluvium which covers the eastern portion of 
the District. On the southern bank of the Chilka Lake, in one or two 
places at an elevation of 20 to 30 feet above the present flood-level, is 
found a bed of mud w’ilh estuarine shells, evidencing an elevation of 
the land since the comparatively recent period when the Chilka Lake 
had a freer communication with the sea than it now- has. A similar 
deposit occurs at some places on the spit between the Chilka Lake 
and the sea\ 

In the ]\IahanadI delta, swampy places near the sea have on the 
banks of rivers and creeks the vegetation of a mangrove forest. IVhere 
sand-dunes intervene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, 
an equally characteristic littoral vegetation is met with, the principal 
species of which are Spinifex, Ilydrophylax^ and Gmiosporum pro- 
stralum. Tire cultivated land has the usual rice-field weeds, while 
ponds and ditches are filled with floating water-weeds or submerged 
water-plants. Near human habitations shrubberies of semi-spontaneous 
shrubs are common, and are loaded with a tangled mass of climbing 
Convolvttlaccae, The arborescent portion of these village shrubberies 

* Memoirs, Ctolosical Survey of India, vol. i, pt. iii, ‘ The Geological Stmetnre 
and Physical Features of the Districts of Banlcura, Midnapore, and Orissa ’ ; and 
Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. v, ‘ Sketch of the Geology of Orissa,’ by 
\V. T. Blanfotd. 
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includes the red cotton-tree (Rombax malabaricum,) jiyal {Odina 
Wodier), Tamarindus indtea, Moringa fieiygosperma, pipal (Fiats 
religiosd), banyan (Fiats bengalensis\ and the palms Borassus flabtUifer 
and khajur (Phoenix sylvesiris). In the north-west of the District 
some forests are under the control of the Forest department; these 
are described below. 

Small game is plentiful, but in the open part of the countr}' the 
larger wild beasts have been nearly exterminated. 

Puri District is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms which 
cross Orissa frequently during the monsoon season, but on the whole 
the sea-breezes ensure an equable climate. In April and May the 
average maximum temperature is 89^ The mean temperature falls 
from 86° in the hot months to 84° in the monsoon season and to 
77° in February. Cyclonic storms occasionally occur in the north 
of the Bay in May, and with these storms weather of the south-west 
monsoon t}'pe prevails. The humidity ranges from 75 per cent, in 
December to 86 per cent, in August. The annual rainfall averages 
58 inches, of which 8*4 inches fall in June, io«9 in July, i2«i in 
August, and 107 in September. 

The river channels near the coast can only carry off a small pro- 
portion of the flood-water, which enters the low countrj' through the 
KoySkhai, and the District is liable to disastrous floods. In twenty- 
four of the thirty-two years ending r866, such serious floods occurred 
as to require remissions of revenue exceeding 4 lakhs, while more than 
3^ lakhs was expended by Government on embankments and other 
protective works. In r866 more than 412,000 persons were driven 
by the floods from house and home. The years 1872, 1892, and 1896 
were also memorable for high floods, those of 1892 being remarkable 
for their severity and those of 1896 for their duration. At such times 
the embankments are of little use, as they are either breached or over- 
topped. Proposals have been made to limit the floods entering the 
Koyakhai, but the cost of the schemes hitherto formulated is pro- 
hibitive. 

The general history of PuiT is that of Orissa. The only two 
noteworthy political events that have taken place since the District 
passed to the British, together with the rest of the 
province in 1803, are the rebellion of the Raja of 
Khurda in 1804 and the rising of the paiks in 1817. The Raja 
of Khurda, although stripped of a considerable portion of his territory, 
had been left by the Manithas in comparative independence within his 
own fort. When the British entered the province, the Raja passively 
espoused their cause, and the decision of the Commissioners to. retain 
the parganas taken by the Alarathas was acquiesced in by him. But 
after the European troops had returned to Madras and the native force 
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at Cuttack had been considerably reduced by the necessity of estab- 
lishing detached outposts in different parts of the country, the Raja’s 
mob of paths and peons made a raid on the villages in the vicinity 
of Piplr. Troops were summoned from Ganjam and a detachment 
was quickly dispatched from Cuttack. The rebels, driven out of Pipli, 
retreated to the fort at Khurda, followed by our troops. In three weeks 
the approaches, which were stockaded and fortified with strong masonry 
barriers, were carried by storm. The Raja made his escape, but sur- 
rendered a few days later. His territory was confiscated ; and he was 
kept in confinement until 1807, when he was released and allowed to 
reside in Purl town, and an allowance was made for his maintenance. 

In 1817 the paths or landed militia rose in open rebellion against 
the oppressions suffered at the hands of the underlings to whom was 
entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also against the tyrannies 
of a venal police. The rebels, led by one Jagabandhu, attacked the 
police station and Government offices at Banpur, where they killed 
upwards of a hundred men and carried off about Rs. 30,000 of treasure. 
The civil buildings at Khurda were burnt to the ground, and another 
body of the insurgents advanced into the Lembai pargana and there 
murdered one of the native officials. The authorities at Cuttack at 
once dispatched a force, one detachment of which marched direct 
to KhurdS, and another to Pipll. After some severe fighting British 
authority soon re-established itself everywhere. The RajS, who had 
joined the rebels, was captured in Purl town, as he was on the point 
of taking flight, and was removed to Calcutta and placed in con- 
finement in Fort William, where he died in November, 1817. The 
country was gradually restored to order and tranquillity; and at the 
present day Khurda. is a profitable Government property, the cultivators 
being a contented and prosperous class. The father of the present 
Raja of Purl was convicted in 1878 of murder and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. The pre.sent Raja is the hereditary superintendent 
of the temple of Jagannath, but has delegated all his powers as such 
to an experienced Deputy-Magistrate-Collector for a period of five 
years. 

The District contains numerous antiquities of surpassing interest, 
of which the most important are the great temple of Jagannath in 
PuRi Town, the caves and rock sculptures at Khandgiri and Udaya- 
giri, the Lingaraj temple and other remains at Bhubanjeswar, the 
black pagoda at Konarak, and the Asoka inscription at Dhauli. 

The population of the District increased from 769,779 in 1872 to 
888,592 in 1881, 944,998 in 1891, and 1,017,284 in rgoi. The public 
health has not been good since 1891. Cholera is im- . 

ported annually by pilgrims, fever is prevalent during * 

the cold season, while small-pox* occasionally appears in a virulent 
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form. The principal statistics of the Census of igor are shoTO 
below : — 


Subdn ision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Fercentace of 
variation in 
population 
between iSqt 
and iqot. 

Number of 
persons able to 
rc.id and 
write. 

IT 1 £ 

P ' be 

es 

0 = 

H ' ^ 

Pnti . 

Ii 528 

1 1 T.SSo 

658,048 

43 » 

+ 7.2 

49,644 

Khtirda 

971 

.. ' 1,212 

359.236 

370 

+ S »4 

23.<’23 

1 District total 

2.499 

I i 3 ,'ot 

1,017,284 

407 

+ 7.6 

72,667 


The only town is Puri, the head-quarters. The density for the 
whole District is lower than it would otherwise be owing to the 
inclusion of the area of the Chilka Lake, the population of the head- 
quarters thana in which the greater part of it is situated being only 
254 persons per square mile, against 753 in Piplf. Pilgrims were 
exceptionally numerous at the time when the last Census was taken, 
but apart from this the ebb and flow of population is very slight. 
The vernacular of the District is Oriya. Buddhism, for ten centuries 
the prevailing religion of Orissa, has left no traces beyond the cave- 
dwellings of the hermits and some recently deciphered inscriptions. 
Sun-worship was one of the principal forms into which Buddhism 
disintegrated, and its most exquisite memorial is the temple of 
Konarak. At the present day no less than 98-2 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus, and 1*7 per cent. Muhammadans. 

Chasas, the chief cultivating caste of Orissa, number 300,000, Brah- 
mans 101,000, Bauds 84,000, Gauras 53,000, Gurias 26,000, and Karans 
and Keivats 33,000 each. The Gurias are the confectioner and the 
Karans the writer caste of Orissa. Of the less common castes two hill 
tribes, the Khonds and Savaras, have a few representatives, Kumutis are 
a caste practically confined to Puri and the Orissa Tributary States, and 
Daitas and Kahalias are small castes peculiar to this District. Chris- 
tians number 1,078, of whom 913 are natives; the only mission is the 
Baptist Mission, with stations at Puri town and si.\ other places. Of 
the total population, 60 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 16.5 
per cent, by industries, 0-4 per cent, by commerce, and 4-0 by the 
professions. 

The greater part of the head^quarters subdivision is subject to 
floods ; and except in the west, where the subdivision encroaches on 
the laterite uplands of Khurda, and along the sea- 
Agnc ure. g|^Qj.g jjj south and east, where the sand forms a 
belt of var)'ing width, the soil is of the normal alluvial type, consisting 
of every variety of mixture firom almost pure sand to almost pure mud. 
In the north sandy loams are most common, while in the lower levels 
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of the soiitlicrn pargams black soils arc more general. The surface 
of the Khurda subdivision is composed of the detritus of nietamorphic 
rock, sandstone, and vegetable mould, and is therefore for the most 
part fertile. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc shown below, areas 
being in Square miles : — 


SubdiviMon. 

Total. ! 
I 

CultHAtCCl. 

Cultivable * 
waste. ] 

Forests. ' 

Puri 

1,52s ' 


i 36 1 

368 

Khurd.i . 

97« j 


i 232 j 

”3 

'fotal 

M99 j 

1,173 


^Si 


Rice is the .staple food-grain, covering 1,030 square miles, or 87 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. 'J'hc most important variety is the sarad 
or winter crop, which is grown on 923 square miles ; early rice {biSH) 
and spring rice (dif/ua) are also cultivated, but the proportions are 
small. The winter rice, which is for the most part tran.splanted from 
seedlings, is divided into three classes, known as bara, f/iSj/dd, and 
/ag/iu according to the amount of water required. Pulses occupy 
124 square miles, or 1 1 per cent, of the total cultivated area, the chief 
kinds being kurthl, mung, and blrjii. Mama is grown in parts, chiefly 
as a second crop ; and castor-oil, sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, pan, 
tobacco, and vegetables, though occupying small areas, possess some 
importance. 

Cultivation has stc.'idily e.\tcndcd since the settlement of 1837, 
e.xccpt in a few tracts where it lias been checked by the calamitous 
floods of recent yc.ars. Agricultural experiments have been set on foot 
in the Khurda Government estate, but the ryots are stow to adopt 
improvements. Cow-dung is generally used as manure. During the 
ten years ending 1902, Rs. 48,000 was advanced under the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Act and Rs. 25,000 under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern Districts of 
Lower Bengal. In the head-quarters subdivision about 4 per cent, 
of the total .area in c.ach village was set apart at the recent settlement 
for grazing purposes. 

Irrigation is little re-sorted to, except for the spring rice and the 
February pulse crops. The water is derived from the Sar lake and 
various big reservoirs and tanks, and is naised cither by a mat scoop, 
by a hollow tree-trunk (JaiitS), or by unglazed earthen pots fixed to a 
bamboo lever {tends). 

The forests of the Puri Forest divisionalie within what is tcchnictilly 
known as the dry evergreen forest zone, and comprise sat and mixed 
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forest. They consist of no square miles of ‘ reserved ’ and 371 square 
miles of ‘ protected ' forests in the Khurda Government estate. In the 
metamorphic region to the south-west the sal {^Shorea robttstd) is seen 
at its best, its chief companions being ablus {JDiospyros melanoxylon\ 
Carey a arhorea, Ssa/i {Termwalia tomentosd), and Buchamnia lafifoUa. 
In the mixed forest the chief species are Anogeissus lafi/o/ia, jiyal 
{Odina Wodier), kusttm {Schleichera trijuga), Pierospermtm suberifolitim, 
and Dilknia Penlagy/ie, while in the north-west By/ia dolabriformis 
(the ironwood tree of Pegu and Arakan) is extremely common. Of 
bamboos, Bambusa ariindinacea and Dendrocalanms strictus abound. 
Climbers are numerous, the most noticeable being Bauhinia Vahlit\ 
Milletia auriculata, Eniada scandens, and Combreium decandrum. 
Teak is being planted with fair success. Strychnos nux vomica seed is 
collected by the department for sale, and hamalagiindi powder (A/c/- 
lotus philippimnsis) is gathered as a dye. The total receipts of the 
Forest department in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 39,000. 

Laterite, lime, and sandstone are found in the KhurdS subdivision ; 
but no quarries are regularly worked. 

Tasar and cotton cloth, brass and bell-metal utensils, brass, gold, 
and silver ornaments, and wickenvork baskets are manufactured. 

Images of the Hindu gods are carved in stone, 
cor^SSiStfons. ^ considerable degree of skill. Coarse 

sugar IS prepared from sugar-cane. 

The chief exports are rice, gram, pulse, unrefined sugar, coco-nuts, 
brass, and silk; and the chief imports are raw cotton, cotton piece- 
goods, refined sugar, spices, nuts, iron, tobacco, kerosene oil, salt, and 
copper. Puri town, SatyabSdl, PiplI, Balkati, Khurda, and Banpur are 
the centres of trade. Rice is shipped in considerable quantities from 
Puri for the I^Iadras ports and for Colombo and Mauritius, the value 
of the trade to Colombo and Mauritius in 1903-4 being 6-55 lakhs. 
With this exception, nearly the whole of the external trade has been 
absorbed by the raihray. During the rains some traffic is carried up 
and down the rivers in country boats. Trade is chiefly in the hands 
of people of the Brahman, Teli, Guria, and Tanti castes. 

The East Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through 
the entire length of the Khurda subdi\ision. A branch line 28 miles 
long conects Puri town Avith Khurda Road station. The District is 
well supplied with roads, the principal being the pilgrim road from 
Cuttack to Purl, and the Cuttack-Ganjam road Avhich traverses the 
Khurda subdivision. These are linked together by two important 
cross roads; namely, the metalled road from PiplI to Khurda, con- 
necting these places Avith the raihvay at Khurda Road statipn, and 
the Patnaika-Khurda road. All these roads are metalled. Other 
important roads are those running AA'estwards from Khurda to the 
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Central Provinces, and the road from Madhab to Purl via Gop, a con- 
tinuation of the Cuttack District road, which takes off from the pilgrim 
road at Madhab, The Cuttack-Pmt and the Cuttack-Ganjam roads, 
with a length of 107^ miles, arc maintained by the Public Works 
department j while ro8 miles of metalled and 114 miles of unmeialled 
roads are under the control of the District board. The Kushbhadra, 
Bhargavl, and Day3 rivers are navigable for several months of the year. 
The most important ferries are those where the Ganjam and Purl trunk 
roads cross the large rivers. 

The greatest famine within living memoiy is that of 1866, which 
was felt with more intensity in Purl than in either Cuttack or Balasorc- 
In 1865 the rice crop had utterly failed. The rainfall . 

in the District averages about 58 inches ; but in that 
year only 36*3 inches fell, of which 5-2 j)ichcs fell in September 
and none at all subsequentlj’. The local supply of rice was wholly 
inadequate, and prices rose rapidly. Government was compelled to 
import rice; but in June, 1S66, it was selling at 6 seers a rupee, and 
even when supplies of rice began to find their way into the District, 
the quantities received were so small that it was impossible to airry 
on the relief operations without a break. In August the widespread 
distress was aggravated by a severe inundation, and the mortality 
became appalling. The position began to improve in November, when 
large supplies of rice were received, but in certain tracts gratuitous 
relief had to be continued for many months longer. In October, 1866, 
it was reported (hat 210,866 deaths had occurred during the year. 
These figures, imperfect as they probably arc, give a mortality of no 
less than 360 per 1,000. The total quantity of grain imported by 
Government into Purl in z866 amounted to 47,383 maunds; of this, 
16,626 maunds were gratuitously distributed and 5,940 were sold at 
cheap rates. A sum of Rs, 1,03,000 was expended by the Public 
Works department in providing work for the distressed. 

S^rcities have since occurred in i88.j, 1885, 1888, and 1897. 
During 1896 the rainfall was un.scasonablc and badly distributed, and 
some parts of the District were visited by an insect pest. TJie area 
affected was 365 square miles with a population of 102,000 persons, 
chiefly near the Chilka Lake. Relief operations were opened in Feb- 
ruary and closed in September, 1897. The total recorded mortality 
dunng this period was 4,231 ; 1^. 21,000 was spent on relief, of which 
Rs. 18,000 was contributed from chariUiblc funds. The number of 
persons relieved wm 42,455. In addition Rs, 15,000 was advanced 
to the Raja of Parikfld for the repairs of the embankments in his 
estate, and Rs, 18,000 was distributed in loans to the cultivators to 
enable them to sow their lands ; Rs. 80,000 of revenue was remitted, and 
suspensions of the demand were granted to the c.\tent of Rs. 65,000. 
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arr p'-ncrally a tAW-ahidiny ikoj*!*-, anil c»fy,iiii.*e<l rritnc hy {irfirctdonAl 
ofintirnK i - *diii<r ; tnifcnoun ; It ha«- hiihrrio hem tonfiritd to the occa- 
r-ititnl dfiu'itiiut .tnd o*hhi«,; of jiil/rimt on the road to I’liri town, and 
infrc'jtirnt il.oohy. 

Under llfiti'-h n:!* the hot M-!tl<iiioi! of hod r'Wtnnc, c\cladirtp 
Kjund'i, w.tN tiude in tf'Ot 5 on thr h.'M. of tin- .is-ctsinent {i.apjrt oh> 
tAsn- d fo'iM thr fv ord li • ju t and t.nfr/ tif thr MaT.hhrt'. I’url 
.»! ihi*. timr fortnrd jurt of thr 'onth'-tn divif'im of Ori'-a, or the tra'“t 
’ >',!th of thr M.d>AnAdl. In 3 ‘•ithnutn*. wa' ntadv for thirty yr-ir.-. ; 
tint I tjnfw'd in hiil 'o^isi,; to thr r«<tat f.uni:v- it w.tb evtended 
lilt i<Sn 7 ; a I) 'V v'tth'iiirns for thirty yi.it'- w,l^ then maile with efTc:: 
from '>ith a lairtrn il-'ni-ind of _;*77 lilhs. Thr^' fi/urcr, at 

•drr.oly --tAlrd, cxihnlc tin- KhutdA l»oV(.rntmnt r^utl■, the area of 
whidi is •'jiutv inile-. of vd:irh all hut .iz '.'{iwic milts con- 

stitiitc thr Khito',1 viihd'nionn. The rnrrent 'rttlriio n*. is for t'.fiocii 
\»Ar-. Ironi «.‘''o7 ; thv drtinnd from ihi’ rst.ite o ,i..*7 {.ili:h<. The 
iom! hnd rrscjni ih-nAnd of ih*' Ul'tiiit in was 7-?; bklo, 

ot whi'h lU. te.r-JS v-.i' juj-aMc hy .t |eriuanentlj : titled viUtvN 
.'•oo Jiklr hy -sS,^ teia|y)f,if}h ‘ettl-d f natr , arid .{-57 I.ikto hy .} 
cst;Uc-. held dnrrt hy nt. There air in nuny raso intcr- 

ir.ftiiatc icmire hold-r. rnh t jua*! propri'-tArj rijdits, krioivn *is 
ditrtt, f'.tJfi.sitt, MV >’ and /r.'rj wh*i are i’lriiv.th of the 
Irjunr'. r\i tiioj h'-forr th" fij >t Ilfsti'-h s* ttlenieut, drsrrihe<l in thr 
arti'dc on (T'lt.M'K Iii-’iinl. 'Hw: .Wtraye area hiJd hy a tyol is 
ahni! z a'li’, ami thi in« ultra- uf rent per .serr is Ks. j-jo in 
the Khurd.i t state. Amt Ks. t 11-7 in the renuimier of the Dhtrict, 
the avira-c t.iti VAtyin^ from Rs. 1-7 fot non-ocnijvim^ ryoo: to 
Rs, i- fi,r .st.’tiled and ocrtijvinry T)ot« ; the rate on homestead 
lands IS Ks. h-n K per acre. . *. 

'Hie followiiift t.ihit ihowj; ‘the rolRctions of hyid, revenue and of 
total rtvriuic (princip.al hc.tds’ indy), in thous.*.nils» of rujwcs:— 
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1 jSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

I9OD-I. 

J 0 O.I-- 4 . 

Land revenue . . 

4,64 


7 i 74 

7 ..V 

Tol.al revenue . 

< 5,41 

9,16 

11,41 

11,77 


Outside the munidpjilit)' of PurT, the management of local affairs 
rests with the District hoard, to which subdivisional local boards are 
subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 82,000, of which Rs. 35,000 
was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 85,000, including 
Rs. 40,000 spent on public works and Rs. 30,000 on education. 

The District contains 6 police stations and 19 outposts. In 1903 the 
force sulx)rdinate to the District Superintendent consisted of 3 inspec- 
tors, 32 sub-inspectors, 31 head constables, and 380 constables; there 
was, in addition, a rural police force of 21 r daffadars and 2,149 
chaukidars. The District jail at Purl has accommodation for 126 
prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at Khurda for 10. 

In 1901, 6-2 per cent, of the population (13*9 males and 0-4 females) 
could read and write. The number of pupils under instruction was 
about 20,000 in 1884, 20,964 in 1892-3, and 20,902 in 1900-1. In 
1903-4, 24,342 boys and 2,442 girls were at school, being respec- 
tively 32*0 and 3*1 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in that 
year was 2,033, including 22 secondary, 1,384 primary, and 627 special 
schools. The chief educational institution is the Purl District school. 
For the education of aborigines and depressed tribes four lower 
primal y schools are maintained. The expenditure on education was 
Rs. 1,22,000, of which Rs. 17,000 was met from Provincial funds, 
Rs. 30,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,150 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 62,000 from fees. . . . • 

In 1903 the District contained ii dispensaries, of which 8 had ac- 
commodation for 150 in-patients ; the cases of 53,000 out-patients and 
1,200 in-patients were treated, and 2,000 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 1,600 was met from 
Government contributions, Rs. 12,000 from Local and Rs. 4,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 700 from subscriptions. 

TIic District often suffers severely from small-pox, the average death- 
latc from this cause during the last quinquennium being 2-24 per 1,000. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in Purl municipality. The people 
generally are averse to vaccination, but in spite of this the number 
of successful vaccinations lose in 1903-4 to 48,000,* or 49 per 1,000 
of the population. 

[B. K. Ghosh, History of Fufi with an Account of fagannath (Cut- 
tack, 1848); W.. ),V, Hunter, Orissc{-fxJii2), ax\^ Statistical Account 
of Bengal, vol. xVjii (1877) ; W. History qf-Furi (Calcutta, 
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1898), and Imcriptions in the Dislrict of Puri (Cuttack, 1S9S); 
J. Taylor, Settlement Refort of Khurda Estate (Calcutta, 1900); 
S. L. Maddox, Settlement Report of Orissa (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Puri Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Purl District, 
Bengal, lying between 19° 28' and 20® 23' N. and 83® 8' and 86® 25' E., 
with an area of 1,528 square mites. The population in 190T was 
658,048, compared with 613,575 in 1S91, the density being 431 per- 
sons per square mile. The subdivision forms the south-western section 
of the Mahanadr delta, and consists almost entirely of alluvial coiintij' 
stretching from the Eastern Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. It contains 
one town, Puri (population, 49,334), its head-quarters; and 1,889 
villages. The famous temple of Jagannath is situated in Purl town, 
while other important antiquities are the black pagoda at Kon'arak 
and the Asoka inscription at Diiavli. The ChilLa Lake in the south- 
west corner of the subdivision occupies about one-fifth of its total area. 

Puri Town. — Head-quarters of Puri District, Bengal, situated in 
19® 48' N. and 85° 49' E., on the coast. It is celebrated as the site 
of the great temple of Jagannath, by which name it is commonly known. 
The population, which was 22,695 in 1872 and 22,095 in i88r, increased 
to 28,794 in 1891 and to 49,334 in 1901. During the great festivals 
the population is swollen by many thousands of pilgrims, and on the 
occasion of the Census of 1901 over 17,000 were present in the 
town. The ordinary resident population is therefore about 32,000. 
The number of houses in igor was 7,521. Puri was con.stitutcd a 
municipality in 1S81. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 44,000, and the c.\penditure Rs. 36,000, In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 61,000, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived from a tax on 
houses and lands (or property tax) and Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy 
rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 47,000, 

Puri is a city of lodging-houses, being destitute alike of manufacturc-s 
or commerce on any considerable scale. The streets arc mean and 
narrow, with the e.xception of the principal avenue which leads from the 
temple to the country house of Jagannath. The hoii.scs arc built of 
wattle covered with clay, raised on platforms of hard mud about 4 feet 
high, and many of them gaily painted with Hindu gods or with scenes 
from the Sanskrit epics. The intervening sandhills between the town 
and the beach intercept the drainage, and aggravate the diseases to 
which the overcrowding of the pilgrims gives risc._ A number of 
measures have recently been token for the improvement of the sani- 
tar)’ condition of the town. To prevent overcrowding, iron sheds and 
resthouscs have been erected for the accommodation of excess pilgrims ; 
arrangements are being made to shelter indigent lepers; steps. have 
been taken to clean the Swetganga tank by means of a pulsometer 
pump, and the water is used to flush the drains along the Baradand ; 
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J /irninsiBe scheinc for ihe town is in contemplation. 

o^tog ot L wlm, Im greMly 

tam^Vomerly ot pilgrim, lo d.o aon-ly upon 

TOd fL e«laoslioi. md «nl of food. But no«' pilgrims mit Port 
at all times during tho year, and this has altectcd the nnmlicr that «Mk 
to'the toim diiri^ the wo chief festivals. Moreover, many pil^ms 
now hasten away .as soon as the gods have left the temple and the 
draKEing of the cars h.as commenced. For the poorer pilgrims who have 
to mate the journey on foot, pilgrim hospjl.nls have been opened along 
the main lines of road, and a medical patrol has been established m the 
vicinity of the holy city. The great difficulty has been to check the 
overcrowding in Purl town, but much good has resulted from the work- 
ing of the Purl Lodging-house Act (Bengal Act IV of 187 1). 

The Government offices stand on the beach, with a sandy ridge 
between them and the town. The she is salubrious, and ibe monsoon 
blows so fresh and cool from the sea that in former days the officials 
from Cuttack used regularly to come to Purt during the hot season. 
During the rains it is less healthy. The District jail has accommodation 
for 126 prisoners, who ate employed on oil-pressing and the manufacture 
of coir yarn. The chief educational institutions arc the District school, 
to which is attached a hostel for non-resident students, the Haras Chandi 
Sahi middle school for the sons of the pandas or priests of J.igannath, 


and the Puri Sanskrit school. 

The shrine of Jagannatb is the region of pilgrimage beloved of 
Vishnu, known to every h.amlet throughout India .as the abode of 
Jagannath, the ‘ Lord of the World.’ According lo tradition, Jag.ann 5 lh 
made his first historical appearance in the year a.d. 318, when the 
priests fled with the sacred image and left an empty city to Rivkta 
Bahu and his buccaneers. For \\ centuries the idol remained buried 
in the western jungles, till a pious prince drove out the foreigners and 
brought back the deity. Three limes it has been buried in the Chilka 
Lake ; and whether the invaders were pirates from the sea or the 
devouring cavalry of Afghanistan, the first thing that the people saved 
was their god. The true .source of Jagannath’s undying hold upon llie 
Hindu race consists in the fact that he is the god of the people. 
The poor outcast learns that there is a city on the far eastern shore, 
in which priest and peasant are equal in the presence of the ‘ I.xird of 
the World.’ In the courts of Jagannath and outside the Lion Gate 
thousands of pilgrims every year join in the sacrament of eating the 
holy food, the sanctity of which overleaps all barriers of caste, for 
a Purt priest will receive food even from a low-caste Hindu. The 
worship of Jagannath aims at a Catholicism which embraces every form 
of Indian belief and every Indian conception of the deity. He is 
Vishnu under whatever form and by whatever title men call* upon his 
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name. The fetishism of the aboriginal faces, the nature-worship of 
the Vedas, and the lofty spiritualism of the great Indian reformers, 
have alike found refuge here. Sesides thus representing Vishnu iri 
all his manifestations, the priests have superadded the worship of the 
other members of tiie Hindu trinity in their various shapes, arid the 
disciple of every Hindu sect can find his beloved rites and some form 
of his chosen deity within the sacred precincts. 

It has been supposed that the worship of Jagannalh is an adaptation 
by the Brahmans of some Buddhist cult. Purl probably was the 
original place where the famous tooth relic of Buddha was worshipped ; 
and it is noticeable that the wooden image of Jagannath contains 
a certain article, about which the priests maintain perfect silence, and 
which is never replaced by another new piece, whenever the image is 
renewed. The crude form of the images of Jagannath, his brother 
Balaram, and his sister Subhadra, with their round shapeless heads and 
their arms represented by stumps only, strangely resembles the 
Buddhist symbol of a wheel supported by a tristda or trident. The 
abolition of cisle rules in regard to the tnahaprasSd, or the sacred 
food cooked in the temple, recalls the protest of Buddhism against 
caste prejudices. In some modern representations of the ten incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, the place of the ninth or Buddha incarnation (avatar) 
is occasionally occupied by the figure of Jagannath. 

The temple appears to have been built by king Choda Ganga in 
the second half of the twelfth century, not, as tradition has it, by 
Ananga Bhlma. It soon became famous, and the devotion of centuries 
has made Jagannath a very wealthy god ; the income was estimated in 
1 87 7 at more than 7 lakhs, though the temple authorities deny that it 
reaches anything like so high a figure and allege that it is only a little 
over one lakh. The immediate attendants on the god are divided 
into 36 orders and 97 classes, at the head of whom is the Raja of 
Khurda, the representative of the ancient royal house of Orissa, who 
takes upon himself the lowly office of sweeper to Jagannath. Decora- 
tors of the idol, priests of the wardrobe, cooks, dancing-girls, grooms, 
and artisans of every sort follow. A special department keeps up the 
temple records, and affords a literary as}’lum to a few learned men. 

The sacred enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 652 feet long 
by 630 broad. The interior is protected from profane eyes by 
a massive stone wall 20 feet high. Within rise about 120 temples 
dedicated to the various forms in which the Hindu mind has imagined 
its god. But the great pagoda is the one dedicated to Jagannath’. 
Its conical tower rises like an elaborately carved sugar-loaf, 192 feet 
high and surmounted by the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. Outside 
the principal entrance, or Lion Gate, in the square where the pilgrims 
chiefly throng, is an exquisite monolithic pillar, which stood for 
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centuries before the temple of the Sun at Konarak. The temple of 
Jagannath consists of four chambers, communicating with each other : 
namely, the liall of offerings ; the pillared hall for the musicians and 
dancjn^iris ; the hall of audience; and lastly the sanctuary itself, 
" containing rude images of Jagannath, his brother Balaram, and his 
sister Subhadra. The service of the temple consists partly in a daily 
round of oblations, and partly in sumptuous ceremonials at stated 
periods throughout the year. The offerings are bloodless ; but, never- 
theless,' within the sacred enclosure is a shrine to Bimala, the stainless 
queen of the All-Destroyer, who is annually adored with bloody 
sacrifices; 

Twenty-four festivals are held, consisting chiefly of Vaishnavite 
commemorations, but freely admitting the ceremonials of other sects. 
The 'car festival, which takes place in June or July, is the chief event 
of the year. The great car is 45 feet in height and 35 feet square, 
and is supported on t 6 wheels of 7 feet diameter. The brother and 
sister of Jagannath have separate cars a few feet smaller. When the 
sacred images are at length brought forth and placed upon their 
chariots, thousands fall on their knees and bow their foreheads in the 
dust. The vast multitude shouts with one throat, and. surging back- 
wards and forwards, drags the wheeled edifices down the broad street 
towards the country house of the god. Music strikes up before and 
behind, drums beat, cymbals clash, the priests harangue from the cars, 
and singers engaged for the purpose chant coarse songs to induce 
the crowd to pull vigorously. The distance from the temple to the 
country house is about a mile ; but as the heavy structures have no 
contrivance to guide them and the wheels sink into the sand which in 
some places cavers the road, the journey sometimes takes several days. 
The cars arc dragged from the temple to the country house by the 
assembled pilgrims and by some of the townspeople who hold revenue- 
free lands granted to them as remuneration for the work ; when the 
pilgrims are insufficient to drag the cars back, coolies arc engaged 
from the neighbouring villages. In 1904 the pilgrims alone pulled 
the cars to the country house in four hours and brought them back 
again to the temple without such assistance. In a closely packed 
eager throng of 100,000 men and women, many of them unaccus- 
tomed to e.\posure or labour, and all of them lugging and straining 
at the cars to the utmost under a blazing sun, deatlis must occa- 
sionally happen. At one time several people were killed or injured 
every year, but these were almost invariably the result of accidental 
trampling. The few cases of suicide that did occur were for the most 
part those of diseased and miserable objects, who took this means to 
put themselves out of pain. The official returns place this beyond 
doubt. Nothing, indeed, could be more opposed to the spirit of 
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Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. Accidental death within the 
temple renders the whole place unclean. 

pandas or temple priests employ a body of emissaries, number- 
ing about 3,000 men, who wander from village to village within their 
allotted beats, preaching pilgrimage as the liberation from sin; they 
travel through India in this way, enlisting pilgrims and receiving 
a commission for so doing. Nothing can exceed the liberality of the 
pilgrims to their spiritual guides; but it is to be feared that this 
liberality is preyed upon, and that many pilgrims are in a state of 
destitution before the time comes for them to turn their, backs upon 
the holy city and set their faces once more homewards. In 1902 a 
fund was started for the relief of destitute pilgrims. It has now been 
placed on a permanent basis, and is managed by a committee of five 
non-official and three official members. The District Magistrate is the 
president of the committee ; Government makes an annual grant equal 
to the amount that is raised by subscriptions and donations, subject to 
a maximum of Rs. 1,000 a year. The object of the fund is to afford 
relief to destitute pilgrims, especially in the shape of travelling and 
diet expenses, and thus enable them to return to their homes. 

The town contains several ancient tanks, which are regarded as 
tirihas or sacred places and in which the pilgrims bathe from religious 
motives. On its western outskirts, at a distance of about 2 miles from 
the Great Temple, stands the sacred temple of Loknath, or ‘ Lord of 
Regions.’ The divinity is held in very great esteem by the people of 
the District, and the place is largely visited. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa, vol. i, pp. 81-167.] 

Furna (the ancient FayoshnI). — ^River of Berar, having its source 
in the Gawilgarh hills, in 21® 36' N. and 77® 36' E. After flowing for 
about 50 miles in a south-westerly direction, it runs in a westerly 
course, about midway between the Gawilgarh and Balaghat hills, 
draining the central valley of Berar. Its tributaries from the northern 
range of hills are the Bichan, the Shahnur, the Sapan, the Palor, the 
Chandrabhaga, the Mohasli, and the Bhan j and from the southern 
range the Kata Puma, the Muraa, the Mun, the BordI, the Ghan, the 
Biswa (Vishvaganga), and the Nalganga. The Puma is the boundaiy 
between the Daiyapur, Akot, and Jalgaon fd/a^s on the north, and the 
Murtazapur, Akola, Balapur, Khamgaon, and Malkapur /d/uis on the 
south. It ultimately falls into the Tapti. 

Fumea District. — District in the Bhagalpur Dirision of Bengal, 
lying between 25® 15’ and 26® 35' N. and 87® o’ and 88° 32’ E., with 
an area of 4,994 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Nepal and Darjeeling District; on the east by Jalpaiguri, 
Dinajpur, and Alalda; on the west by the District of Bhagalpur; 
and on the south by the Ganges, which separates it from the Santal 
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Parganas and from South Bhagalpur. The District lies therefore at 
the eastern extremity of the submontane tract knoivn as North Bihar, 
which is wedged in between the Ganges and Nepal. Purnea originally 
belonged to Bengal, the river Kosi forming the eastern boundary of 
the sub-province of Bihar; but, in common with the rest of the 
Bhagalpur Division, the District now forms part of Bihar. 

Lying towards the eastern limit of the Gangetic plain, Purnea 
presents an almost dead level, with the exception of a few tracts of 
undulating country in the north, bordering on Nepal, . 

and a small hill of nodular limestone {kankar) near assets 
Maniharl in the south, an outlying spur of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. The east of the District is intersected by rivers and 
natural drainage channels, which give access to all parts of this tract 
during the rainy season; and the rice swamps are never completely 
dry. The west, on the other hand, is a sandy grass country seamed 
by old channels of the Kosi river, which is constantly changing its bed 
and is now steadily trending westwards. Wherever it goes, the Kosi 
covers its banks with a thick deposit of sand during its annual 
inundations; and the consequence is that this part of the District is 
comparatively little cultivated, though it affords pasturage for vast 
herds of cattle. 

The rivers are all tributary to the Ganges, the largest being the 
Kosi, the Mahananda, and the Panar. The Panar is formed by 
the confluence of several hill streams from Nepal, and roughly marks 
the boundary line between the arable land in the east and the pasture 
land in the west. It receives several tributaries on its left bank, and 
sends off the Monain and Bhishna from its right bank, eventually 
joining the Ganges in the south-east corner of the District. Of the 
other rivers, the most important are the Saura, which, rising in the 
north-west of the District, flows past the Purnea town and joins the 
Ganges near Manihail ; and the Kankai, the principal tributary of 
the Mahananda. 

The District is covered by alluvial deposits, consisting in the east 
of a rich loam, while in the west the country is deeply overlaid with 
sand deposited by the Kosi. 

In the east, where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of 
North Bengal, it is covered by an abundant natural vegetation. Old 
river-beds, ponds, and marshes, and streams with a sluggish current 
have a copious vegetation of Vallwieria and other plants. Land 
subject to inundation has usually a covering of Tamarix and reedy 
grasses ; and in some parts, where the ground is more or less marshy, 
Rosa involuerata is plentiful- Few trees occur on these inundated 
lands; the most plentiful and the largest is Barringfonia acuiaugula. 
Though the District contains no forests, this part of it is well timbered, 

c d 2 
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but the sandy western prairies are nearly treeless. Mango groves are 
a common feature, and several species of Piats are also numerous. 
The villages are generally embedded in thickets or shrubberies of 
semi-spontincous and more or less useful trees. 

• Wild hog and hog deer abound ; there are also a few leopards and 
wild buffaloes, and tigers are occasionally met with. 

There are no extremes of temperature ; the mean is 62° in January, 
rising to 75“ in March and reaching 84“ its highest point, in May. 
The lowest mean minimum is 48° in January and the highest mean 
maximum 95” in April. Rainfall commences early-and is heavy, the 
annual fall being 71 inches, of which ij-i inches fall in June, i7>7 in 
July, i 5'8 in August, and 12*9 in September. Destructive floods, due 
to the overflow of the Ganges, Kosi, and Mahananda, occur almost 
annually in the south and east of the District. The earthquake of 
1897 was severely felt and caused great damage to masonry houses. 

The Mahananda river traditionally marks the farthest eastern limit 
of the extension of Aryan influence, and the early history of this 
District is confused by the struggles which ensued 
® between the western invaders and the aboriginal 

inhabitants. It is probable that the north of the District was overrun 
by the NepSlese and other hillmen, until it was finally conquered by 
Saif Khan in the seventeenth century. According to the Mahabharata, 
the Mahananda formed the boundary between the kingdom of Anga 
on the west and Pundra or Paundravardhana, the country of the Pods, 
whose capital was at Mahasthan in Bogra District. During the ninth 
century the Pal dynasty rose to power in the country formerly known 
as Pundra and Anga, and the monolith near Darara factory, in the west 
of the District, probably dates from this period. In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the south of the District is said to have 
constituted part of the kingdom of Lakshman Sen, whose capital was 
at Nadia, and to have been conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar 
Khiljr. In the early days of Mughal rule Pumea was an outlying 
military province of the Mughal empire, and its revenues were almost 
consumed in protecting its borders against the incursions of the rvild 
tribes from the north and east. Early in the seventeenth century 
a faujdar was appointed with the title of Nawab, who united with the 
command of the frontier army the fiscal duties of amil or superintendent 
of the revenues. At this time the northern frontier was at Jalalgarh, 
a frontier fort only a few miles north of Purnea touTi. In 1722 the 
post of faujdar was held by Saif Khan, the greatest of the governors of 
Purnea, who extended the frontier on all sides, driving the Nepalese 
30 miles northward to the present frontier and taking possession pf the 
Dharampur/argUKa, which then lay west of the Kosi and was included 
in the sarkar of Monghyr, One of his successors, Shaukat Jang, 
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declared war against Siraj-ud-daula, the Nawab of Bengal; and the 
latter, flushed with his recent capture of Calcutta, marched in 1757 to 
Pumea and gained a great victory at Nawabganj. 

The District came into the possession of the British in 1765, along 
with the rest of Bengal ; but it remained in a state of anarchy until 
1770, when an English official was appointed with the title of Super- 
intendent. Its present area has been arrived at gradually after the 
transfer of large portions to create the District of Malda, and more 
recently to consolidate Bhagalpur upon the western frontier. During 
the Mutiny two parlies of mutineers entered Purnea, but were forced 
out into Nepal by the energetic action of the Commissioner, Mr. George 
Yule, before they could do any mischief. There are ruins of old forts 
at Benugarh, Asurgarh, Darara, Silcligarh, Jaliilgarh and elsewhere. 

The population of the present area increased from i, 7 i 4 i 995 
1872 to 1,849,073 in i88t, and to 1,944,658 in 1891, but fell to 
1,874,794 in 1901- The decrease of 3-6 per cent. p 
during the last decade is attributable to the general 
unhcalthincss of the District, and especially to the two great cholera 
epidemics of 1891 and 1900, the latter of which accounted for over 
46,000 deaths, or 24 per 1,000 of the population ; while the total 
recorded death-rate in the same year reached the appalling figure of 
56 per T,ooo. During the years 1892-1900 the reported deaths 
exceeded the births by more than 38,000. Fever is the chief cause 
of the mortality; a peculiar form known as kaladukha, whose 
characteristic symptom is pigmentation of the skin, is apparently of 
malarial origin and is extremely malevolent. Goitre and deaf-mulism 
are prevalent along the course of the Knmla river. 

The tabic below gives particulars of population for each subdiwsion 
in 1901 : — 
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The three towns are Purnea, the head-quarters, Kishanganj, and 
the important railway junction of Katiuar. The density is less than 
in any other Bihar District. The only thdna which showed an in- 
crease during the decade ending 1901 was Saifganj, which owes its 
development of 28*6 per cent, to the growing importance of Katihiir. 
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With this exception, the decline is greatest in the thanas in the east, 
especially in Balarampur, which is studded with marshes unfit for 
cultivation and is already the most sparsely populated ihana in the 
District. Numerous graziers from the Bihar Districts, particularly 
from Bhagalpur, feed their cattle during the cold-season months on 
the splendid pasture-lands to be found on the left bank of the Kosi 
river. The Mahananda river forms a linguistic boundary’ belw’een 
Hindi on the west and Bengali on the east ; and the Census figures, 
which' return 94*6 per cent, of the population as Hindi-speaking and 
only 5 per cent, as Bengali-speaking, are not reliable. Dr. Grierson 
estimates that a third of the inhabitants speak Bengali, and this is 
probably correct. The MahSnanda is also a religious boundary, as 
^lusalmans number two-thirds of the inhabitants east of this river, 
but west of it less than one-third. Of the total population, Hindus 
(1,080.091) constitute 57-6 per cent and Muhammadans (793,672) 
42*3 per cent. In 1901 the number of native Christians was 134. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are returned as Shaikhs 
(671,000); and these, together with the Jolaha and Dhunia functional 
castes, are doubtless the descendants of converts from the aboriginal 
Rijbansis or Kochs '(103,000) of North Bengal, who are still very 
numerous east of the Mahananda. Ahlrs and GodSs number 125,000, 
and most of the other great Bengal and Bihar castes are largely 
represented. The Kishanganj subdivision is the home of the Gangai 
or Ganesh (42,000), who are especially numerous along the course of 
the Kankai river. Of the population, 71 per cent, are supported by 
agriculture, 12 per cent, by industries. 0*5 per cent, by commerce, 
and 0-6 per cent by the professions. 

Owing to the extensive pasturage, the proportion of arable land is 
, far below the average of the neighbouring Districts. 

AflTicu tore, agricultural stetistics for 1903-4 are shown 

below, areas being in square miles : — 
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Rice is the principal crop, and is growm on 1,910 square miles, or 
65 per cent, of the net area cropped, winter rice covering 40 per cent, 
and autumn rice 25 per cent. Pulses and oilseeds, principally mustard, 
of which the District is one of the largest producers, are extensively 
grown, each crop covering 9 per cent, of the net cultivated area, while 
indigo and tobacco occupy 23,000 and 31,000 acres respectively. The 
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cultivation of indigo, which is grown mainly in the south and west, 
is on the decline, but tobacco and jute are gaining ground. Jute 
covers 3 per cent, of the net cropped area, being grown principally in 
the north and east. 

Cultivation is gradually increasing, and within the last thirty years 
a large amount of waste land has been brought under the plough. The 
cultivators are on the whole well-to-do, and Government loans are 
rarely needed j Rs. 9,000, however, was advanced in 1892-3 in con- 
.sequence of a partial failure of the crops. 

The local cattle are small and feeble ; but good cart-bullocks are 
imported from Chapra and Tirhut, the principal markets being the 
Khagra, Shahpara, Islampur, and Madanpur fairs in this District, and 
the Alawakhawa fair in Dinajpur. There are also large cattle markets 
at IchamatT, Phulbaria (near Ka-sba), PhulbSria (near Bibfganj), and 
Gandharbdanga. In the vast grass prairies on the banks of the Kosi 
and Ganges, fine buffaloes arc bred in large numbers, the arens or 
long-horned variety, which is said to contain a strain of the wild 
buffalo, being more common in the south and the bhatigrh or short- 
horns in the north. 

Rough coloured cloths, known as fiko/as, cart-wheels, mats, and 
gunny-bags are manufactured in the Kisbanganj subdivision, the last 
being of superior quality and largely c.vportcd ; rough 
but durable blankets are woven by a colony of 
Gareri.s at Katihar. The art-ware known as bidri is 
manufactured, in the shape of bukka stands, bottles, and plates, from 
an alloy of brass inlaid ivith silver ; but the industr)’ is declining, being 
now confined to a few families in the neighbourhood of Pumea and 
Kasbil. Indigo is still the most important manufiicturc, and there are 
about twenty-five factories in the District ; but the area under cultiva- 
tion has much contractc<l in recent years, and the out-turn in 1903-4 
amounted to only 256 tons. Five jute pres.ses, two of which are 
worked by steam, give employment to about 200 operatives. 

The chief exports arc rice and food-grains, jute, oilseeds (especially 
mustard seed), and tobacco ; and the chief imports arc rice and paddy 
from Dinajpur, food-grains, sugar, salt, European piece-goods, kerosene 
oil, and gunny-bags from Calcutta, sugar and country-made cloths from 
the United Provinces (chiefly Mirzapur,’ Azamgarh, and GhiizTpur), and 
coal. The chief centres of trade are Forhesganj, Raniganj, Kasba, 
PuRNEA, Katihar, Barsoi, Kisiiakganj, and Kharkhari, all except 
Raniganj and Kharkhari being situated on the railway, which conveys 
the bulk of the traffic. The trans-frontier trade ivith Nepal is carried by 
carts, coolies, and pack-animals, the principal imports from Nepal being 
rice and paddy, jute, gunny-bags, mustard seed, and timber, and the 
chief exports salt, sugar, kerosene oil, cotton twist, and piece-goods. 
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The Bihar section of tlie Eastern Bengal State Railway (metre gauge) 
traverses the District from Kachna on the border of Dinajpur to Mani- 
harl on the Ganges, connecting \vith the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway at Katihar. A branch line runs from Barsoi to Kishanganj, 
and a second branch from Katihar via Purnca and Forbesganj to the 
Kosi at Anchra Ghat. The chief road is the Ganges-Darjeeling road 
from the Ganges at Karagola to Titalya in Jalpaigurl, which is metalled 
throughout its length of 105 miles. This is a Provincial 'road but is 
maintained by the District board, which keeps up in all 2,234 miles of 
roads, of which 120 miles are metalled and 424 are village tracks. The 
most important of these are the road from Jankinagar to Abadpur, pass- 
ing through Purnea, Kadba, and Barsoi, and that from Pathardewa to 
Manihart through Forbesganj, Araria, Purnea, and Katihar. The 
steamers of the Ganges service of the India General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company touch at Maniharl in the south of the District, and 
connect at Sakrigali with the East Indian Railway. 

The District is not especially liable to famine, but in the great 
Bengal famine of 1770 more than a third of the inhabitants are 
said to have perished. There was scarcity in 1874, when relief was 
afforded on a lavish scale. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three sub- 
divisions, with head-quarters at Purnea, Kishanganj, and Basantpur. 

The District Magistrate-Collector is assisted by a staff 
Administration, Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The subdivi- 

sional officers at Basantpur and Kishanganj are usually Deputy-Magis- 
trates, though the latter, who is assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Magistrate, 
is occasionally a Civilian. 

The civil courts are those of five Munsifs, two stationed at Kishan- 
ganj, and the others at Purnea, Basantpur, and Katihar; and of a Sub- 
Judge subordinate to the District and Sessions Judge, who is tx officio 
a special judge under the Bengal Tenancy Act. For criminal work, 
apart from the Sessions court, there are normally five courts of magis- 
trates at Purnea, two at Kishanganj, and one at Basantpur. Dacoity 
and burglary are prevalent crimes. 

In 1760, shortly before the British took over the administration of 
the District, the land revenue demand was fixed at 21 lakhs, of which 
1.64 lakhs was allotted for collection, garrison, and other charges. In 
1764 the demand was reduced to 18 lakhs, and on the Company’s 
occupation it dropped to 15 lakhs, and in 1793 to i2|- lakhs. With 
a few unimportant exceptions, the whole of the District is permanently 
settled. In 1903-4 the current demand was ii'79 lakhs, payable by 
1,702 estates, the incidence being R. 0-8-9 cultivated acre, or 
27 per cent, of the rental. Settlement proceedings under the Tenancy 
Act are in progress in Sflrjyapur pargam^ which is nearly coterminous 
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with the Kishanganj subdivision, and are being extended to the whole 
District. Many of the proprietors are absentees j and they frequently 
experience great difficult)’ in recovering their rents, as the cultivators 
are independent, and prone to combine against their landlords. This 
has led to a great extension of the farming system, especially in the east 
of the District, where five-year leases are common. A peculiar tenure, 
known as the gach, is prevalent in the Kishanganj subdivision. This 
tenure was originally a grant of an undefined area of jungle land at a low 
rental, to encourage reclamation ; but it tends to become hereditary. 
Rents vary widely in diflerent parts of the District, the prevailing rates 
ranging between 7 annas and 14 annas per acre in the YjoNca pargana 
and between Rs. 2 and Rs, 6-4 in the Surjyapur pargam ; while for the 
best jute and tobacco lands as much as Rs. 30 per acre is sometimes 
paid. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and of 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 
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Outside the municipalities of Purnea and Kishanganj, local affairs 
are managed by a District board, to which local boards for the three 
subdivisions are subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was Rs, 2,22,000, 
of which Rs. 1,13,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,35,000, including Rs. 1,54,000 spent on public works. 

An embankment constructed by the Gondwam indigo concern pro- 
tects the east bank of the Kosi, and a small Government embankment 
has been constructed at Belwa to restrain the Panar from encroaching 
westwards. The Kosi is spanned near Kursela by a railway bridge 
which is an excellent piece of engineering work, and there is a fine 
railway bridge over the Mahananda near Barsoi. 

The District contains 15 police stations and 26 outposts. The force 
under the District Superintendent in 1903 consisted of 4 inspectors, 
52 sub-inspectors, 40 head constables, and 485 constables ; the rural 
police numbered 4,801 chauMdars and 493 daffaddrs. The District 
jail at Pumea toivn has accommodation for 246 prisoners, and sub- 
jails at Ki.shanganj and Basantpur for 40, 

Education is exceptionally backward, as only 3-0 per cent, of the 
population (5*7 males and o*i female.s) could read and write in 190T. 
The number of pupils under instruction increased from 15,483 in 
1892-3 to 18,967 in 1901-2. In 1903-4, 23,098 boys and 3,551 
girls were at school, being respectively ifi-o and 2.5 per cent, of 
those of school-going age. The number of educational institutions. 
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Provinces, comprising the parganas of Purwa, Maurawan, Asohli, 
Bhagwantnagar, Daundia Khera, Panhan, Bihar, Patan, Magrayar, and 
Ghatampur, and lying between 26® 8 ' and 26" 36' N. and 80° 34' 
and 81® 3' E., with an area of 548 square miles. Population fell from 
2931I52 1891 to 290,910 in 1901. There are 513 villages, and 

three towns, Purwa (population, 10,260), the tahsil head-quarters, 
and Maurawan (7,911) being the largest. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,81,000, and for cesses Rs. 52,000. The 
density of population, 531 persons per square mile, is a little below 
the District average. Purwa lies between the Sai on the north and the 
Ganges on the south, and is inteisected by a small stream called the 
LonT. The Ganges valley is narrow and contains extensive areas of 
grass jungle. Most of the taJistl lies on the uplands, the southern 
portion being well wooded and highly cultivated, while the north 
contains large stretches of barren usar land. A chain of jhih and 
swamps running through the centre supplies irrigation. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 286 square miles, of which 128 were 
irrigated. Tanks supply more than a third of the irrigated area, and 
wells most of the remainder. 

Purwa. Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Unao District, United Provinces, situated in 26® 28' N. and 80® 47' E., 
on the road from Unao tora to Rae Bareli. Population (1901), 
10,260. The place was of some importance under native rule, being 
the head-quarters of a chakla ; but after annexation the capital of the 
new District was fixed at Unao. Purwa contains a dispensary and 
mtusifi, besides the usual offices, and is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,900. It is noted for its 
shoes and leather-work. There is a large weekly market, besides three 
annual fairs, each of which is attended by 7,000 or 8,000 persons. 
There is a school with 114 pupils. 


Pusa. — ^Village in the SamiLstipur subdivision of Darbhanga District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 59' N. and 85® 40' E., near the right bank of 
the Burhl Gandab and-close to the boundary of Muzaffarpur District. 
Populaticffi (1901), 4,570. [The village was acquired by Government 
in 1796 ; and other waste lands appertaining to Bakhtiyarpur, a village 
on the-'other side of the river with a population of 1,384 in 1901, were 
- assigned to Government in. 1798 without any additional rent. Pusa 
was long used as"a’stuti-,d6p6t, but all stud operations were closed in 
1874 ; and in 1875 model farm was established, the soil being of the 


first quality, the situation good, and water carriage and large markets 
within easy reach. In 1877 Govemmerft-lMsed the estate to a Euro- 
pean firm, who continued to grow tobaccb[;here' in prolongation of 
previous experiments till 1897, when the Tease' expired and was not 
renewed. In 1904 the estate, which comprisesVr,28o acres,, was made 
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over to the Government of India as the site for an Imperial agricultural 
college, research laboratory, experimental cultivation farm, and cattle- 
breeding farm. The necessary buildings are being constructed, and 
the experimental farm and cattle-breeding farm have been started. 

Fusad Taluk, — Td,luk of Yeotmal District, Berar, lying between 
19° 25' and 20° 2^ N. and 77" 18' and 78° ii' E., with an area of 
1,273 square miles. The population fell from 138,485 in i8gi to 
109,028 in 1901 ; and its density, 86 persons per square mile, is the 
lowest in the District, and lower than that in any other tahtk of Berar, 
save the Melghat. The taluk contains 298 villages and only one 
town, PuSAD (population, 6,742), the head-quarters. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,00,000, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. 
Pusad, which is the southernmost taluk of Berar, lies in the large bend 
of the Penganga river which bounds it on three sides, occurring about 
half-way between its source and its junction mth the Wardha. The 
south-eastern portion of the taluk^ in an angle formed by the bend 
of the river, consists of the Kinwat forest Reserve. Until August, 
1905, the taluk formed part of Basim District, which was broken up 
on the reconstitution of Berar, Pusad being transferred to Yeotmal, 
until then known as Wiin District. 

Fusad Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Yeotmal District, Berar, situated in 19® 55' N. and 77° 38' E., on the 
PQs river, from which it takes its name. Population (1901), 6,742. 
Pusad is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as a pargana town. It 
contains two old Hemadpanti temples, and the ruins of some others ; 
also the remains of an irrigation tank, now silted up. 
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